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‘‘ The Bubble Bath Soap”’ 
Made by Kirk 


Don’t put housework soaps on your skin! 

If they’re strong enough for housework, they’re strong enough to make your good skin bad or 
your bad skin worse, especially in winter! 

Avoid them. Avoid all opaque sediment depositing soaps. Then you'll avoid skin troubles 
and blemishes. 
a A P R O = E is transparent. It is not so-called “glycerine” soap. It is made of soft, pure 

Sy" ‘ vegetable oils. It makes a soft, soluble, bubbly lather that is cleansing 

e Bubble Bath Soap ene ° ° ° o.e ° 
Made by Kit billions of pores daily—loosening impurities and letting pores breathe. 


Bubbly Jap Rose is as fine for the pores of your scalp as for the pores of your body. It clears 
them—lets in air—lets your hair grow strong. It makes hair fluffy. It looks—and feels—softer 
and cleaner, and doesn’t attract dust. 3 That’s all the chance nature wants. She'll throw 

off skin troubles if you throw out 
trouble-causing soaps. 
Refuse imitations. Look for 
the Jap Girl on every package. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


may O(N We will send a fifty piece puzzle 

: .. a picture and a sample cake of Jap 

a Ane ‘ - ~ Saas Rose Soap for the name of your 

idem . . ge — dealer and ten cents in stamps. 
AP , > bo > le If your dealer cannot supply you 

ASN ZK Re ; ——e with Jap Rose send us ten cents and 

FOR THE TOILET? sail Prby <3 . we will send you a full size cake. 


cS AND BATH | ee JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 


260 N. Water Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers & 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have: reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 





og | : . | { é The Price of The Journal 

HE. DIES OME OU RNAL | By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 

i postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies in Canada: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order($2.50in American money); Singlecopies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 


Registered in United States Patent Office ? 
EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of February to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretaryand Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1909 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Pudlishing Company, in the United States 
and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. Ai! rights reserved. 


Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as second-class matter. 


Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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Next Month 


The American Fashions 


ILL appear again. Those in the 

October and November issues were 
a success—no doubt of that. Folks liked 
them: the patterns sold largely. Those in 
the next issue should be even more success- 
ful because we think they are better. With 
every reappearance of the department the 
designs will improve. 

t is all a new field: we are blazing our 
way. It is not a question of finding paths: 
we have to make them. We have to find 
new people: newideas. All that is not easy. 
So, if you can help us as we indicate in the 
next column, pray do so: not to make our 
work easier but to make the results better. 
There are doubtless scores of private dress- 
makers and milliners and private indi- 
viduals, who have clever ideas which will 
add a new touch to women’s things, who 
could help us—and themselves—if we but 
knew of them and they knew of our needs. 
So wherever this talent exists let us know 
about it. 

So many folks say to us about these 
American fashions: ‘‘You can’t do it.” 
That spurs one on, if one’s belief in the 
idea is strong enough. And ours is— 
stronger than ever. But of course we 
need help. 


Another New Venture 
We Go Into This Month 


S IN the series of ‘‘ The Greatest Pictures 
of the World.” We have written of 
these pictures before, but the ‘‘new ven- 
ture” this time is that we make it possible 
for folks to have these great pictures in 
their homes—and in the finest of reproduc- 
tions. They are not just “ordinary” 
copies—they are reproductions of such a 
faithful and superb order that we can 
recommend them without qualification. 
No matter how fine the home—these 
reproductions are fully worthy. 

Now it is often said that the American 
people, at heart, do not want the world’s 
great pictures. They think they do—and 
they say they do, but it begins and ends in 
the thinking and the saying. How true 
this is no one knows. One thing we do 
know—hundreds of times during the past 
years have we been asked to show our 
readers the world’s really great art. Hereit 
is,and givenina way never before attempted 
—so that you can see the masterpieces and 
own them, and at a price which allows the 
smallest reasonable profit to the manufac- 
turers and none to ourselves. We make not 
a single penny from the sale of these pictures 
ourselves—therefore, it is immaterial to us 
whether you buy or do not 
buy. But what zs material 
is whether you shall have 
one or more of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces in your 
home for you and for your 
children to look at and live 
with. That isfor you to say. 














Are the Only 
Clever Women in the 
World in Paris? 


Pae is what we are told apropos 
of our American fashions —that 
the American woman cannot trim 
a hat in a new way—create a new 
frock—design a new shirtwaist—tie a 
jabotinanew way. “Only the French 
women can do it,” it is said. ‘*They 
have done it for hundreds of years.” 
True. But are a// the clever women 
who can add a new touch to women’s 
clothes in Paris? 


We believe that the American 
woman is clever enough to create her 
own pretty things. But we cannot 
make good that belief unless the 
American woman helps us. So ifyou, 
no matter where you are or who you 
are, girl, man or woman, have a new 
idea in women’s or children’s clothes 
won't you send it to us? Justina sketch 
(roughly—it need not be “‘art’’) and 
a brief description: or better still, a 
photograph or the article itself, and if 
we can use it we will pay well for it. 


If you shun the publicity of such 
work your name need not be pub- 
lished or known in any way. Here 
is a new and truly feminine way, right 
at home, of making money. Wehave 
the money: have you the idea? 


Just write to 


THE AMERICAN FaAsHIoN EpiTors 


Tue Lapres’ HoME JourNnaAL 
PHILADELPHIA 














Does Every Girl 
Know How to Make Money? 


F NOT we can tell her For that is the 

motto, sole and single, of THE JOURNAL’S 
famous ‘Girls’ Club.” ‘‘With one idea,” 
says the motto of the Club: “to make 
money.” Thousands of girls belong to the 
Club. The marvel to us is, however, that 
every girl does not. For here is a Club just 
for girls, managed by a girl who knows 
girls: who knows their wants: who knows 
the thousand and one things for which girls 
want spending money, and who knows how 
to tell these girls how to make this money, 
and in a truly feminine way. 

Girls themselves started this club six 
years ago by the frequent letters which 
they sent to THE JOURNAL asking it to 
tell them of ways to make money; a 
JouRNAL girl was placed at the head of it 
—a girl who knew just what it meant both 
to need money and to earn money; and it 
exists solely for the benefit of girls—girls 
married and single, rich and poor, young, 


old and middle-aged, ‘“‘with one idea: to © 


make money.’ Courses in college have 
been paid for, wedding trousseaux pur- 
chased, bungalows built, trips taken to all 
sorts of fascinating places in both this 
country and Europe, and, in fact, it would 
be hard to think of anything wantable and 
purchasable which has not been obtained 
through The Girls’ Club. Today about 
twenty-five thousand successful girls are 
on the membership roll of this remarkable 
organization, earning: salaries limited in 
scope by their energy only, and the total 
sum of money earned by them within the 
six years amounts to $250,000. 

Some girls earned only $10, $20 or $30, 


. and then stopped, the special occasion of 


their need having passed by; others earned 
their hundreds; some few have earned 
over $3000 each, but one striking fact may 
be noted with regard to almost all of them: 
they had never earned a penny until they 
joined the Club. 

An interesting Club, you say. It is. So 
interesting that if every girl in the land 
knew of it every girl would be a member. 

There is a very pretty booklet just issued 
called ‘‘Girls Who Made Good,” and gives 
some twenty-four pages of interesting little 
stories of girls who have made money— 
who they were, with pictures—what they 
did and how they did it. Wouldn’t you 
like to see it? Just send a line and it 
will come to you straight from the girl- 
manager of The Girls’ Club, THE LaprEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Do You Want 
The Dutch Girl? 


HE Dutch Flower Girl on this month’s 

cover is adapted from a painting by 
Mr. George Hitchcock, an American artist 
who has lived in the Netherlands many 
years and who has made a notable success 
of Dutch subjects. This sturdy daughter 
of the Netherlands will make an admirable 
poster and we have printed 
a special edition, retaining 
all the type matter, but 
omitting the advertising on 
the back. To any onesend- 
ing ten cents we will for- 
ward a copy packed in a 
tube, postage prepaid. 











Have You Noticed the Funny “Kewpies”? 


HEY seem to have made a “‘hit’’ with the children second only to the Doll Page. So Miss O’ Neill will continue 

to draw them, and she would like to hear from any child who may want to have the ““Kewpies’’ go somewhere 
or do some funny thing. Would you like to tell Miss O’ Neill what to do with her ‘‘ Kewpies”’ ? 
have any of THE JourNAL children write her suggesting new pranks for this rollicking band. 


She will be glad to 
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HAPPY THOUGHTS 


THAT HAVE MADE HEARTS SING AND FRESHENED UP COURAGE 
































their lives helped or cheered on their way 

by reading some happy thought pithily 
expressed, some bright rhyme or inspiring m. 
Such are on this page, and they are given in the 
hope that they may make the way seem brighter 
and easier for some one else. 


M tne people have been at some time in 


Let Us Smile 


HERE is no room for sadness when we see a 

cheery smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never 
out of style. 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes 
us blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me 
and you. : 

It pays a higher interest, for it is merely lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a 
cent. 


Ye best things are nearest: breath in your 
nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
feet, duties at your hand, the path of God just 
before you. Then do not grasp at the stars, but 
do life’s plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the sweet- 
est things of life. 
— RosBeErtT LoOvIS STEVENSON. 


> us be like the bird for a moment perched 
On a frail branch while he sings; 
Though he feels it bend he continues his song, 
For he knows that he has wings 
—VicToR HvuGo. 


E pe is a story of an old-time King who 
commanded that a palace be built for him to 
the sound of music; and richly was his wisdom 
rewarded, for when the palace was done it was 
found to be the most perfectly constructed and 
beautiful in the world. The builders had uncon- 
sciously wrought the music into their work and 
made it a finer kind of work than had been 
known before. So it is with human lives. They 
are infinitely better built when the builders have 
something to inspire and uplift them, something 
to kindle mind and soul, and lift them above 
petty and commonplace thoughts and feelings. 


Haste Not! Rest Not! 


ITHOUT haste! without rest! 
Bind the motto to we breast; 
Bear it with thee as a spell; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 
Haste not! Let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ! 
Ponder well, and know the right, 
Onward then, with all thy might! 
Haste not! years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 
Rest not! Life is sweeping by, 
Go and dare, before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 
Haste not! rest not! calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy polar guide— 
Do the right whate’er betide! 
— GOETHE. 
E CHEERFUL, no matter what reverses 
obstruct your pathway, nor what plagues fol- 
low you in your trail to annoy you. Ask your- 
self what is to be gained by looking or feeling 
sad when troubles throng around you, or how 
your condition is to be alleviated by abandoning 
yourself to despondency. If you are a young 
man Nature designed you to ‘‘ be of good cheer”’; 
and should you find your road to fortune, fame 
or respectability, or any other boon to which 
your young heart aspires, a little thorny, con- 
sider it all for the best, and that these impedi- 
ments are only thrown in your way to induce 
greater efforts and more patient endurance on 
your part. If you are of the softer, fairer por- 
tion of humanity be cheerful; though we know 
full well that most affections are sweet to you 
when compared with disappointment and neg- 
lect, yet let hope banish despair and ill fore- 
bodings. Be cheerful: do not brood over fond 
hopes unrealized, until a chain, link after link, is 
fastened on each thought and wound around the 
heart. Nature intended you to be the fountain- 
spring of cheerfulness and social life, and not the 
traveling monument of despair and melancholy. 
—Sir ARTHUR HELPs. 


Be Strong! 


E STRONG! 
We are not here to play—to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not—fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
— MALTBIE D. BaAscock. 


OWE’ER it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
— TENNYSON, 
HAVE a purpose. No one ever reached great 
things without trying for them. Thoughts 
of what is great, love for great ideals, daily acts 
done in a great spirit, prepare the hero’s hour 
and bring itto him. Purpose makes or mars life. 
Purposelessness ruins life. 


He Didn’t Get Them to “Give Up With” 


f gpigeen some skaters was a boy so small and 
so evidently a beginner that his frequent 
mishaps awakened the pity of a tender-hearted, 
if not wise, spectator. 

‘“‘Why, sonny, you are getting all bumped 
up,” she said. ‘‘I wouldn’t stay on the ice and 
keep falling downso; I’d just come off and watch 
the others.” 

The tears of the last downfall were still rolling 
over the rosy cheeks, but the child looked from 
his adviser to the shining steel on his feet and 
answered, half indignantly: 

“*T didn’t get some new skates to give up with; 
I got ’em to learn how with.”’ 

Life’s hard tasks are never sent for us ‘‘to give 
up with”; they are always intended to awaken 
strength, skill and courage in learning how to 
master them. 





Things to Forget 


F YOU see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 
And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
Would cause his proud head to in anguish be 

bowed. 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 
In a closet, and guarded, and kept from the day 
In the dark; and whose showing, whose sudden 


display, 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong 
dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl ora 4 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least way 


annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 





OURAGE is a virtue that the young cannot 
spare; to lose it is to grow old before the 
time: it is better to make a thousand mistakes 
and suffer a thousand reverses than run away 
from battle. — HENRY VAN DYKE. 


HERP’S always lots of other folks you kin be 
sorry for ’stid of yourself. 
—Mkrs. WIGcGs. 


O Doubting Heart 


HERE are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas 
They wait in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze 
To bring them to their northern homes once 
more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft, white, ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days: 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon, for spring is nigh, 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night: 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
—ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


you will find, as you look back upon your life, 
that the moments that stand out—the 
moments when you have really lived—are the 
moments when you have done things in a spirit 
of love. As memory scans the past, above and 
beyond all the transitory pleasures of life there 
leap forward those supreme hours when you 
have been enabled to do unnoticed kindnesses to 
those round about you, things too trifling to 
speak about, but which you feel have entered 
into your eternal life. —HENry DRUMMOND. 


Give the Best You Have 


CGE to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 
Give love, and love to your life will 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 
Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 
—MADELINE S. BRIDGEs. 


LUCK wins! It always wins! Though days 
be slow, 
And nights be dark ’twixt days that come and go, 
Still pluck will win; its average is sure. 
He gains the prize who will the most endure; 
Who faces issues; he who never shirks; 
Who waits and watches, and who always works. 
— J. B. Goope. 


ow, 





. Than your girl. 


pay wishes at the beginning of the year or 
on one’s birthday are pleasant. They give 
us encouragement and put new zest into our 
lives. After all, however, good wishes will not 
come true by the mere wishing. We make our 
own years, and whether they are happy and 
beautiful or not will depend on the kind of living 
we put into them. —J. R. MILter. 





Face the Sun 


ON’T hunt after trouble, but look for success, 
You’ll find what you look for; don’t look for 
distress. 

If you see but your shadow, remember, I pray, 
That the sun is still shining, but you’re in the 


way. 

Don’t grumbie, don’t bluster, don’t dream and 
don’t shirk, 

Don’t think of your worries, but think of your 
work, 

The worries will vanish, the work will be done, 

No man sees his shadow who faces the sun, 





CHEERFUL mind is not only disposed to 

be affable and obliging, but raises the same 
good humor in those who come within its influ- 
ence. A man finds himself pleased, he does not 
know why, with the cheerfulness of his com- 
panion. It is like a sudden sunshine that 
awakens a secret delight in the mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its 
own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ship and benevolence toward the person who has 
so kindly an effect upon it. — ADDISON. 





O VEER, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! in light, in darkness too! 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 

To that and your own selves be true. 
—ARTHUR HuGH CLouGH. 





EVER gentle with the children God has 
given you; watch over them constantly; 
reprove them earnestly, but not in anger. In 
the forcible language of Scripture, ‘‘Be not 
bitter against them.” ‘‘Yes, they are good 
boys,” I once heard a kind father say; ‘‘I talk 
to them very much, but do not like to beat my 
children—the world will beat them.” It was a 
beautiful thought, though not elegantly ex- 
pressed. Yes: there is not one child in the 
circle round the table, healthful and happy as 
they look now, on whose head, if long enough 
spared, the storm will not beat. Adversity may 
wither them, sickness may fade, a cold world 
may frown on them, but amidst all let memory 
carry them back to a home where the law of 
kindness reigned, where the mother’s reproving 
eye was moistened with a tear, and the father 
frowned ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger.” 
—ELInU BuRRITT. 
E READY in the golden Now 
To do a helpful deed, 
And never let the chance go by 
To meet a sister’s need. 


Don’t wait until another time, 
For she who waits may lose 
The grandest chance of all her life; 
It is not ours to choose. 
—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


What are Your Wayside Blessings? 


ha ip het that as a means of keeping our 
faces bright and our hearts cheerful we 
begin looking up our wayside blessings. There 
are ‘‘common ones”—sunshine, home, friends, 
health—the things we should most miss if we 
were deprived of them. There are others which 
are peculiarly your own. What are they? 
—CHARLES T. WHITE. 


OTHER EARTH, are the heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 


Gone? In a grander form they rise! 
Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours, 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 
And wreathe their brows with immortal 
flowers. 


Wherever a noble deed is done, 
Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred; 
Wherever the Right has a triumph won, 
There are the heroes’ voices heard. 
—EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





| SHALL bie through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do or 
any kindness that I can show to any human 
being, let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 





[Fort send my boy where your girl can’t go, 
And say, ‘*There’s no danger for boys, you 


know, 
Because they all have their wild oats to sow”; 
There is no more excuse for my boy to be low 
Then please don’t tell him so. 


Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t go, 
For a boy’s or a girl’s sin is sin, you know, 
And my aly boy’s hands are as clean and white 
And his heart as pure as your girl’s tonight. 





mpAse your needle, my child, and work at 
your pattern; it will come out a rose by- 
and-by.” Life is like that—one stitch at a time 
taken patiently and the pattern will come out 
all right like the embroidery. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOo.LMEs. 


Sve: yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of today 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait: = I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 
—ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 





Benjamin Franklin’s Rule 


M* RULE is to go straight forward in doing 
what appears to be right, leaving the con- 
sequences to Providence. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





To Lift or to Lean 


I ig wren are two kinds of people on earth today, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say, 
Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well under- 


stood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s 
wealth 

You must first know the state of his conscience 
and health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little 
span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the rtp years 


Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears. 

No! the two kinds of people on earth that I 
mean 


Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Where’er you go you will find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes; 

And, oddly enough, you find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In what class are you? Are you easing the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


HOUSANDS of people in small positions 

whine because their talents are thrown away 
—because their ability has no elbow-room. It is 
not elbow-room they need; it is ‘‘elbow-grease ”; 
it is energy and strength. Their very whining 
shows they are too small for the place they are 
innow. When the right kind of a person has too 
small a place he does his work so well as to make 
the place bigger. —LE BARON BRIGGs. 


A Wish 


H! that mine eyes might closed be 
To what concerns me not to see; 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly. 
—THOMAS ELWooD— 1639. 





A Fellowship With Hearts 


HEREVER in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts, 
To keep and cultivate. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know. 


I ask but for a thankful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To greet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 
—A. L. Warne. 


N° ONE is without some quality by the due 
application of which he might deserve well 
of the world, and whoever he be that has but 
little in his power should be in haste to do that 
little lest he be confounded with those who can 
do nothing. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





Teese hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten: 
For, lo! our day bursts up the skies— 
Lean out our souls and listen! 
The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow: 
Keep heart! who bear the cross today 
Shall wear the crown tomorrow! 


O Youth, flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 
To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes a portal! 
And though Age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain toda; 
The harvest comes tomarow! 
—GERALD MAssEY. 





QUECESS doesn’t “thappen.” It is organ- 
~ ized, preémpted, captured by concentrated 
common-sense. —FRANCES E, WILLARD, 





























BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 


























The Rule of Three 


Yi SAY, old man, can you tell me what is meant 
by the Rule of Three? M girl asked me 
about it last night. Never heard of it before.” 
‘*Well,” said the man at the next desk, with a 
frayed collar, and an incipient bald spot on his 
head, ‘‘if you can wait till you’re married, and 
live with your wife, her ancient maiden sister 
and their mother, you will know the Rule of 
Three all right.” 


A Pointer for Mother 


HEN the small boy of the family needed a 
new pair of trousers Mother thought it 
would be nice to let him choose the kind he 
wanted. So when they got to the clothier’s she 
said to him: ‘‘Now, Willie, you may choose 
Sag these pants on the counter any pair you 
ike.” 
“‘Gee, here’s my choice, Ma,” said Willie. 
**See the card?” 
It read: ‘*These pants can’t be beaten.” 











Why She Preferred Walking 


AN ALERT little five-year-old was taking a 
walk in a city park with her mother for the 
first time, and when they arrived at the boat 
landing where the swan boats were waiting 
for passengers little Elsie pulled away and de- 
clared very vigorously that she did not want to 
go, and as her mother urged her she broke into 
tears. 

This sudden fear was so unusual that her 
mother could not understand it until she heard 
the boatman’s call: 

‘*Come along, come along—ride clear around 
the pond—only five cents for ladies and gents— 
children thrown in!” 


The Busy, Busy Bee’s Lesson 


. Now: little boys,’? said a Sunday-school 
teacher as he beamed at the little faces 
before him, ‘‘what lesson can we learn from the 
busy, busy bee?” 
‘*T know,” said Tommy. 
‘Yes, Tommy,” said the kindly-faced man, 
‘*and what is it?” 
Promptly said Tommy: ‘‘Not to get stung.” 


A Wonderful Help 


“PT Peror, I called to thank you for your 
valuable medicine,” said the young man. 

‘*So, it helped you, did it? I am very glad,” 
said the doctor, smiling. 

‘*Indeed it helped me wonderfully,”’ was the 
assuring reply. 

‘*How many bottles did you find it necessary 
to take?” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t take any of it; I induced my 
uncle to take one bottle and I am his sole heir.” 
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As Others Saw Him 


A RATHER pompous-looking deacon was 
endeavoring to impress upon the young 
minds of a class of boys the importance of living 
a Christian life. 

‘“*Why do people call me a Christian, chil- 
dren?” the worthy dignitary asked, standing 
very erect and smiling down upon them. 

A moment’s pause—then a shrill little voice 
was heard to say: ‘‘Because they don’t know 
you.” 


The Union Spirit 


T A PUBLIC school not long ago the chil- 
dren were training for the annual Flag Day 
celebration. One boy, in order to show good 
reason why he should take a prominent part in 
the ceremonies, said that he had a real gun; 
another had a pistol; a small girl had a flag, and 
so on. 
Finally one tow-haired lad of six came up to 
the teacher and stood waiting for her to see him. 
‘*Well, what is it?” she asked. 
‘*Please, ma’am, I has a union suit,’”’ was the 
reply. 


He Knew One 


PA SOME adjectives,” said the. teacher, ‘‘are 
made from nouns, such as dangerous, 
meaning full of danger; and hazardous, full 
of hazard. Can any boy give me- another 
example?” 
‘*Yes, sir,” replied the fat boy at the end of 
the form: ‘‘ pious, full of pie.” 





No Surprise to Her 


f ip = young man met the little ten-year-old 
sister of the house and said: 

‘‘Now, Jennie, I want to tell you something 
that I hope you will like. Do you know that at 
the party last evening your sister promised to 
marry me? Now I hope you will not think 
hard of me?” 

‘“‘Hard of you?” echoed the truthful little 
Jennie. ‘‘Why should I? That’s what Mamma 
gave the party for.” 


His Position 


‘*\70OU have been with your firm a long time?” 
said a man to his old schoolfellow. 

‘*Yes,”” answered his friend, with a patient 
expression of countenance. 

‘‘What’s your position?” 

“*T am an employee.” 

‘*Yes, but what do you do?” : 

‘*Well, I am a doer and the others are tellers. 
It’s like this. When the guv’nor wants some- 
thing done he tells the cashier, and the cashier 
tells the bookkeeper, and the bookkeeper tells 
the assistant bookkeeper, and the assistant 
bookkeeper tells the chief clerk, and the chief 
clerk tells me.” 

‘*And what then?” 

‘*Well, I haven’t anybody to tell, so I have 
to do it.” 


Necessary to Finish the Job 


HE doctor was worried about the condition of 

his patient. ‘‘I think I shall have to call in 
some other ge for consultation.” 

“*That’s rig t; go ahead,” said the patient, 
quite cheerfully. ‘‘Get as many accomplices 
as you can.” 


Didn’t Care to Mention His Name 


A COLORED woman presented herself the 
other day in an Equal Suffrage State at the 
neg of registration to qualify for the casting of 

er vote upon the school question at the next 
election. 

‘‘With what political party do you affiliate?” 
inquired the clerk of the unaccustomed appli- 
cant, using the prescribed formula. 

The dusky ‘‘lady” blushed, all coyness and 
confusion. ‘‘Is I ’bleeged to answer that there 
question?” 

“*Certainly; the law requires it.” 

‘*Then,” retreating in dismay, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I’ll vote, ’case I’d hate to have to mention 
the party’s name. He’s one of the nicest gent’- 
mums in town.” 


The Boy’s Sacrifice 


a be WAS a good little boy and very thought- 
ful. He had heard about the great scarcity 
of water throughout the country. He came to 
his mother and slipped his hand into hers. 

‘“Mamma,” he said, ‘‘is it true that in some 
places the little girls and boys have scarcely 
enough water to drink?” 

‘*That is what the papers say, my dear.” 
_‘‘Mamma,” he presently said, ‘‘I’d like to 
ene up somethin’ for those poor little boys and 
gir ” 


His mother gave him a fond look. ‘‘Yes, 
dear. And what would you like to give up?” 

‘“Mamma,” he said in his earnest way, ‘‘as 
long as the water is so very scarce I think I 
ought to give up bein’ washed.” 


He Knew a Way 


““"ATO, WILLIE,” said his mother, ‘‘no more 
candy tonight. Don’t you know you 
can’t sleep on a full stomach?” 
‘*That’s all right, Mamma,” said Willie. ‘‘I 
can sleep on my back, can’t 1?” 


How Pat was Impressed 


AS the sermon today to y’r liking, Pat?” 
inquired the priest. 
“‘Troth, y’r Riverence, it was a_ grand 
sermon intirely,” said Pat with genuine ad- 
miration. : 

‘‘What seemed to take hold of ye?” the 
priest inquired. 

‘*Well, now, as ye are for axin’ me, begorra, 
Pll tell ye. What tuk hoult of me most was 
y’r Riverence’s parseverence—the way ye wint 
over the same thing agin and agin and agin.” 


What He was Worth 


OBERT BURNS was once standing on a 
long pier on the water front of Edinburgh. 
A well-known and wealthy merchant, walking 
by, stumbled and fell into the water. He could 
not swim and so sank. When he arose for the 
third time nobody dared to save him, but.an old 
weatherbeaten sailor, at the risk of his own life, 
ran up the pier and, jumping in, rescued the man. 
The gentleman had been worked over quite a 
while before he became conscious, and when he 
realized the situation he rewarded his rescuer 
with what in our money would amount to 
twenty-five cents. At this the crowd which had 
— knowing his wealth, hooted and jeered. 
ut Burns, who was standing by, quieted them 
and said: ‘‘Surely the gentleman knows what 
his life is worth!” 
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Feminine Weakness 


A VERY homely clergyman was severely 
battered in a coed wreck, in which he 
suffered the loss of a foot. 

One day, soon after marrying a beautiful 
woman, the ill-used minister met an old friend 
on the street, who banteringly asked how in the 
world such a pretty girl came to marry him. 

**Qh, ladies like remnants!’ was the cheerful 
reply. 


She Wanted His Size Slipper 


re curate had just arrived. He was young, 
handsome and single, and consequently very 
popular with the ladies of the parish, whose 
appreciation took the usual form of worked 
slippers. 

A fair caller at his boarding-house thus inter- 
viewed the housekeeper: ‘‘ You see, I wanted to 
make our dear curate a pair of slippers, and I 
thought you might lend me one of his old shoes 
to get the size.” 

‘*Law, miss,”’ was the reply, ‘‘the shoes is all 
a-given out four days ago! And it was only 


yesterday morning a lady came here a-implor- 
ing of me to let her measure the wet footmarks 
in the reverend gentleman’s bathroom immedi- 
ately he had gone out.” 











Enough Said 


(cy day Huldahanna Antoinette, a negro 

irl, was very happy over the prospects of a 
oben ball. Her mistress, who took a kindly 
interest in her affairs, asked the usual questions 
about dress. 

‘*Well, ma’am,” was the reply, ‘‘some of the 
girls is gwinter war full evenin’ dress, but I 
isn’t. I is jes’ gwinter war my clo’es.”’ 


That was Something 


— you keep anything on your stomach?” 
the ship’s doctor asked. 

‘*No, sir,’ he returned feebly, ‘‘nothing but 
my hand.” 


It was to Laugh 


‘“*TANE,” said a lady rather sharply to her 
cook, ‘*I must insist that you keep better 
hours and that you have less company in the 
kitchen at night. Last night you kept me from 
sleeping because of the uproarious laughter of 
one of your woman friends.” 
‘“*Vis, mum, I know,” was the apologetic 
reply; ‘‘but she couldn’t helpit. I was a-tellin’ 
of her how you tried to make cake one day.” 


Couldn’t Be 


He WAS a newspaper publisher and lay ill. 
The doctor came, put his ear to his breast 
and said: 

‘*All that troubles you, my dear sir, is that 
your circulation is bad.” 

‘*Circulation bad, Doctor?” shrieked the man 
as he shot upright in his bed. ‘‘Why, man, we 
have the largest circulation in the State!” 


Only a Little Thing—But! 


A BURGLAR, who was caught in the act of 
stealing a baby, with other household valu- 
ables, was severely lectured by the judge. 

‘*Why in the world,” he asked of the prisoner, 
‘did you try to take that innocent child away 
from his parents?” 

**Sure,” was the reply, ‘‘I didn’t think any- 
body would mind a little thing like that.” 











Woman’s Influence as Usual 


**LJALLO!” exclaimed a costermonger on meet- 
ing an acquaintance.-: ‘‘Wot damages did 
yer get for being in that motor-’bus accident? 
‘*?Favy ones, my boy,” was the reply accom- 
panied by a grin. ‘‘I got twenty pounds for 
myself and twenty pounds for the missus.” 
‘*The missus! Was she hurt, too?” 
‘*Yes,in course! I’ad the presence of mind to 
fetch her one over the ead ’fore we was rescued !” 


What it Is 


** CAY, Pat, phwat is dis ting dey call a chaf- 
ing-dish?” asked Tim. 

‘*‘Why, man, don’t ye know? It’s a frying- 
pan dat’s got into society.” 





























This is as sensible a way to prepare for the day’s work as can 


be imagined: 


On arising, bathe with Ivory Soap — it floats. 


Then don a suit of underwear which has been washed with 
Ivory Soap—there is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. 
Wash with Ivory Soap—it is pure. 


Everybody— unfortunately—does not know 
how to use Ivory Soap for the toilet. The way 
is this: Wet both hands. Hold the soap in the 
palms of the hands. Rub vigorously for, say, 15 
seconds—longer, if the water is cold or very 
hard. Wet one hand and “work up” the lather. 
Wash the hands and arms. Rinse. Repeat the 


operation, applying the lather to the face and 
neck. Rinse. Repeat again—twice, thrice or 
even four times. Rub dry. 

It is a good idea to use warm (or lukewarm) 
water, to begin with, finishing with cold water. 
Warm water opens the pores of the skin. Cold 
water closes them. 


Ivory Soap ....... 99%#%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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My Quarrel With Women’s Clubs 


By Edward Bok 


I know absolutely nothing of the actual work done by women’s clubs, 

and that I am laboring under the delusion that the club movement is 
simply a fad and a diversion. As a matter of fact, few movements have 
during the past ten years been more closely followed by me, and if compar- 
ing notes with club women and club officers, even officers of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has any value, I find that my information 
with regard to the movement as a whole is*wider than theirs. During the 
past year I have been particularly faithful in reading the scores of “ year- 
books” and printed documents sent me by women’s clubs from every part of 
the country and by officers of the General Federation. And what is here 
said is based upon these documents. 


| AM FRANKLY—VERY FRANKLY SOMETIMES—told by club women that 


ONE POINT SHOULD BE MADE CLEAR: neither this magazine nor its 
editor is opposed to the woman’s club, as such. Both believe that it is wise 
for every woman, who has the time and inclination, to belong to a woman’s 
club, provided she joins merely one, and does not place its interests, in 
importance, before the higher duties of the home. Put into its rightful 
place in a woman’s life a wisely-conducted woman’s club can prove of 
inestimable value to her as an opportunity to let the breezes of the outer 
world blow over her, give her a wider outlook, and make her realize that 
there is some work for all of us to do for others. Taken moderately, sanely 
and seriously, the woman’s club is unquestionably a distinct good to 
American womanhood. But in offering itself as an avenue of improvement 
to the average woman it assumes a certain trusteeship which it becomes 
obligated to discharge wisely and conscientiously. And this—always making 
proper allowance for exceptional cases—I contend that the average woman’s 
club does not do. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB REALLY BEGAN AS A SELF-CULTURE CLUB: a 
club for the self-improvement of women. That was a laudable purpose, and 
a much-needed one. Twenty years ago a change in economic conditions, 
caused chiefly by the invention of labor-saving devices, found thousands of 
women suddenly thrown with leisure on their hands, who in early life had 
either been entirely deprived of educational advantages or had their educa- 
tions interrupted. With the spread of knowledge a hunger came to these 
women to learn and to know. This the woman’s club sought to supply. 
Of course, at first it stumbled and made mistakes. But after twenty years 
of organization it is still stumbling; and, while the club movement has 
unquestionably added to the general self-culture of womankind, it is a grave 
question—I put this forth as a question, not a statement, for the facts 
cannot be proved—whether in the unintelligent manner in which the‘average 
woman’s club has sought to present so-called ‘‘courses’”’ of study in the 
different branches of knowledge it has not done incalculable harm, in 
creating a type of woman who has what is jocularly known as “ woman’s-club 
knowledge,”’ but what is actually an undigested, superficial knowledge that 
is worse than no knowledge at all, since what she knows she knows wrong. 
Nor is this as largely the fault of the woman as of the club. 


LET ANY ONE READ OVER THE “ YEAR-BOOKS” issued by the dif- 
ferent State Federations of Women’s Clubs, and it is the rare exception 
where a course of study intelligently planned can be found, or, what is 
infinitely more important, proper time given for its rational accomplishment. 
Here and there one finds a conscientious, amply-timed course of study: as 
four years for a course of ethics, or four years for a course in science. But 
what is the average time allowed for, say, a course of study in literature? A 
year of nine months: orsix months: or three months—yes, one month. This 
is not exceptional: this is the rule. Take a favorite course of study in art 
and history with women’s clubs: Dutch history or Dutch art. The average 
time of study for Dutch art is four to six meetings. Now take a study of 
Rembrandt alone —repeatedly achieved (!) by women’s clubs in one meeting. 
How, pray, can Rembrandt’s work—or that of any painter for that matter— 
be understood unless the time in which he lived be clearly understood 
first? What actual knowledge can be obtained from a study of his miscalled 
picture “Night Watch” (in not a single woman’s club program was this 
picture even called by its rightful name) without a previous study of what 
the Civic Guard stood for or why it existed? How can Dutch history be 
studied in from three to twelve meetings, when to understand properly the 
history of the people of the Netherlands one must read Roman, Spanish, 
English, French and American history, and read also the history of the 
Reformation? Yet the average woman’s club gayly compasses the whole 
theme of Dutch history—I am judging now from the programs and 
“yvear-books” of these clubs—in from three months to a year’s meetings! 
In more than one instance the subject is dismissed in one meeting! 


WHAT IS THE RESULT OF THIS ARTIFICIAL STUDY done at lightning 
speed? It has produced a type of woman who in her self-culture is an 
absolute danger to herself, and especially to her children. She has not the 
slightest actual knowledge of what she is talking about, but dangerously 
thinks she has, and gives out information on every hand that, where it is 


given to the young, must all be unlearned later in life. And just here is 
where the woman’s club, in its zeal for the self-culture of its members, has 
not only lost a goldén opportunity but has actually done harm, and zs doing 
harm, for, only in a limited degree, is there any change for the better in 
these so-called courses of study. Of course it is easy enough for this club 
member, or this president of some woman’s club, to point to her particular 
club and say, “We do not do this!” But I am speaking of the majority of 
clubs: not of an exception here and there. And if I felt there was a decided 
improvement along this line of self-culture I would not write these words. 
But there is not. It is still, in the average case, an automobile speed of 
getting self-culture or self-improvement with disastrous results. 


YOUR ZEALOUS CLUB WOMAN SAYS, HOWEVER: “ We have outgrown 
the day of self-culture: that was simply the early stage of the woman’s club.” 
The club movement, she will say, has progressed until today it primarily 
stands for civic betterment and individual responsibility. As a matter of 
fact this is not true: either strictly or generally true. For the vast propor- 
tion of women’s clubs throughout the country still devote the largest part 
of their time to the study of their marvelous courses of literature, art, history 
and science. But granting, for the sake of argument, that it is true, and 
what do we find in the actual work done by women’s clubs? Much that is 
good, worthy and effective. There is no doubt of that. Two distinct 
achievements are unquestionably to the credit of the woman’s club move- 
ment: the creation of the Juvenile Court, and more enlightened and humane 
laws affecting child labor. Magnificent achievements are these! Then a 
great deal has been done by various clubs throughout the country in the 
way of local civic betterment, particularly in the direction of maintaining 
stationary and public libraries: for the establishment of public reading- 
rooms and day nurseries: for free classes for girls in schools and colleges: 
for the distribution of seeds, plants and shrubs and the protection of trees: 
legislation especially enacted for the insane and feeble-minded: the influ- 
encing of the election of proper members on educational boards, etc. Some 
splendid work all along these broader lines of social service has been done, 
and done effectively. And far be it from the purpose of these words to 
detract one ounce of credit or glory from the woman’s club movement for 
what it has done to make social conditions better and render suffering less 
unbearable. 


BUT THERE ARE TODAY SOMETHING MORE than half a million 
club women in America, and I am told on good authority that it is safe to 
estimate that three-fourths or seven-eighths of the total membership of 
women’s clubs represent the marriage relation. Now what has the average 
woman’s club done in connection with the dozen or more great and funda- 
mental problems directly touching the marriage relation and the home, and 
which have been under public discussion, or “in the air,’’ as we say, during 
the past five years? For example: 

What has the average woman’s club done on the insistence by the parent 
of a clearer understanding of self, sex and life in the mind of the child? 
Absolutely nothing—judging from the ‘“‘year-books.” And yet back of this 
question lies one of more tremendous import to every woman than any 
other: the fearful increase of “The Great Black Plague,” to which the 
growth or danger of “The Great White Plague” is as a mere circumstance. 

What has the average woman’s club done to agitate or prevent the need- 
less blindness of thirty-three per cent. of little blind babies? This is surely 
a mother’s question; yea, a woman’s question if ever there was one. Yet 
not a mention of the subject is in a single program, report or “year-book” 
of a woman’s club! 

What has been done by the average woman’s club toward the curse that 
is the one direct cause of sending eighty per cent. of the women of today 
to the operating-table? If ever there was a vital woman’s question this is 
one. Yet not a word: not an action: not an apparent effort from a single 
woman’s club so far as one can see. 

On every hand there is an awakening that our marriage laws must be 
made more stringent if we are to protect our daughters from reckless 
marriage and the divorce court. Careful students of social conditions have 
agreed that at this end of the marriage relation lies the most effective 
solution to the divorce problem which confronts us. Here is a question 
which directly affects every mother of a daughter, and yet not as much as a 
mention of the subject appears in any woman’s club report for the past year. 

What has the average woman’s club done toward the abolishment of the 
public drinking-cup in cars, parks, stores, etc.?—an evil that today threatens 
the life of every child. Or an insistence on laws that will prohibit the 
exposure of candies in stores or on the street? Not a mention, so far as I 
can see, in any woman’s club report. 

What has the average woman’s club done toward the repression in 
newspapers of indecent advertisements relating to private diseases, quack 
nostrums, dangerous “beauty” remedies for the skin and hair? Surely 
here is a woman’s question in which lurks danger for herself and her child. 
But where, outside of Massachusetts, is the record of the woman’s club 
movement on this evil? 
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A united effort on the part of women’s clubs could practically stamp 
out our annual slaughter of children on the Fourth of July and bring about 
a saner and safer holiday. Here is distinctly a woman’s question—a 
mother’s problem, and yet, except in two States, there is not only a silence 
on the question in the “ year-books,” but scores of members of women’s clubs 
have kept the annual horror alive by allowing their children to have fire- 
works. Is this civic betterment? Is this social service? 


HERE ARE“‘SEVEN DISTINCT QUESTIONS of fundamental, vital import 
to American womanhood, on all of which the club movement, as a whole, 
presents practically a blank page. Yet surely these are questions of civic 
betterment, of social service, of the responsibility of the individual: three 
things which are constantly cited as being among the questions for which 
the woman’s club stands. 

Of course, I do not say that it is within the province of the woman’s club, 
even if it could find time to do so, to lift its voice and attempt to adjust 
every social evil that exists or threatens the community. But I do say that 
the questions I have cited are compelling: they are transcendent in their 
importance to the home and family life of this country: they touch the very 
well-springs of our social being and of the domestic life. And if the 
woman’s club movement was today what it claims to be—a part of an out- 
ward plan of civilization—it would be immersed neck and heels in all of 
these fundamental movements, instead of, as it is now, absolutely outside 
of the breastworks of each and every one of them. 

Giving the fullest and most whole-hearted credit to what the woman’s 
club movement has accomplished, I insist, in view of the record of negligence 
set forth above, that it has failed to make good as a body standing for civic 
betterment and a regard for the broadest social service. 

And until the woman’s club shall cease its automobile courses of inef- 
fective self-culture, and show a more intelligent conception of its broader 
trusteeship of its work for others, I intend to quarrel with it, and insist 
that, as a movement, the woman’s club up to date has been “ weighed in the 
balance and fou..d wanting.” 





A DRINKING-GLASS, USED IN A SCHOOL for nine days, 
& was recently put under a microscope, and here is what 





was found: 











“The human cells scraped from the lips of the 


In drinkers were so numerous on the upper third of 
Just One the glass that the head of a pin could not be placed 
Glass anywhere without touching several of these bits of 








skin. The saliva, by running down on the inside of 
the glass, had carried cells and bacteria to the 
bottom. By counting the cells present on fifty different areas on the 
glass, as seen under the microscope, it was estimated that the cup 
contained over 20,000 human cells or bits of dead skin. As many 
as 150 germs were seen clinging to a single cell, and very few cells 
showed less than 10 germs. Between the cells were thousands of 
germs, left there by the smears of saliva deposited by the drinkers. 
Not less than one hundred thousand bacteria were present on every 
square inch of the glass.”’ 





A nice, clean glass, this! And yet in almost every schoolhouse today 
are similar glasses out of which our children drink. 





THE MISCHIEF OF A MOTHER GETTING TIRED is that 

it affects the children. There was once an eccentric but 
we wise schoolmaster who, whenever his pupils misbehaved, 
punished himself. He was the one to blame, he said. That 
holds true in all dealings with human nature. We must be 
at our serenest and cheerfulest if we are to transact that 
sort of business well. The nervous mother makes the 
children nervous. That is why they always make the most 
noise when she has a headache. They do not understand 
why they are so uncommonly bad, and she thinks that they are possessed 
with devils. But the reason is that she has poisoned the domestic atmos- 
phere and they breathe it. Under these hard conditions the poorer mothers 
take to rum, and the richer mothers employ a night nurse as well as a day 
nurse. But the mothers whose circumstances are middle-sized, who are 
neither rich nor poor, are at a loss. 

Now a lot of poetry is written about the “Children’s Hour,” but the 
number of the children’s hour in many families is twenty-four. It lasts all 
day and all night. What is needed in the midst of this importunate demand 
is a “Mother’s Hour”: sixty secluded minutes; door shut and locked; 
children outside in care of somebody else or of each other; mother inac- 
cessible except in case of fire or broken limbs. Then the weary mother 
collects her scattered wits, mends her frayed nerves, reads a book, takes a 
nap, or sits still and does nothing — like the winter life of the Maine farmer, 
who said: “ Sometimes we set and think, and sometimes we just set!” At 
the end of the hour there enters a new mother, with new patience, new 
understanding and a new smile. Yes, the hour is hard to manage: how 
can the family get on? But it is worth while. 
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A GREAT DEAL OF FUN IS POKED at the cabinet-organ 

—~ : 
in the parlor of the average country home. But suppose 
be some of us look a bit after the “talking-machines” that we 
— have in our city homes and that annoy entire neighbor- 
The City hoods with their incessant reiteration of what are called 
Giese “popular songs,” which is only a name for some of the 
trashiest music ever written. Is the cabinet-organ with 
House its ‘‘Soldier’s Farewell’ so much worse than the piano in 











the city home on which the average American girl spends 
so much time pounding out “ The Orchard Where I Thought Only Peaches 
Grew”? At least, the “Soldier’s Farewell” has the advantage of not being 
vulgar! 
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A TRAINED NURSE LASTS ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS, it is 
said: then she becomes more or less broken in health. It 
is a short period of productive usefulness, even at twenty- 
five dollars a week. And is it necessary? Is it not a fact, 
especially in private nursing, that the average nurse is 


_considered as a tireless phenomenon rather than as a 


human being—a woman with all the weaknesses that go 
with womanhood? Nor is this lack of consideration for 
the nurse in the average home born of thoughtlessness or 


indifference so much as it is of ignorance, or, in some cases, of selfishness. 
Few people begin to realize the exacting demands of a sick-room: the 
fearful physical and mental strain, and the great fact that under such con- 
ditions and responsibility the need of a quiet hour and physical exercise 


are more imperative than in almost any other walk in life. 


It is not in the 


home of wealth, nor yet in the home of poverty, that the nurse most often 
breaks down. In the first instance a second nurse can be engaged to help; 
and in the last instance the poor, who know the meaning of hard work and 


weariness, are usually very ready to relieve the nurse. 
home that the strength of the nurse is overtaxed. In such a home a second 


It is in the average 


nurse is beyond the family means; and although the family themselves may 
have been almost worn out caring for the patient before calling in a nurse, 
and although they themselves may need rest, outdoor exercise and a reason- 
able number of hours of undisturbed sleep, once the nurse arrives it seems 
to be forgotten that she, too, is human, and that she cannot “go on forever” 
like Tennyson’s “ Brook.” She cannot complain to the family or physician: 


that is unprofessional. 


how? 


Until she either drops or is ready to drop. 
her twenty-five dollars a week for?” say some folks, under the belief that 


So the poor girl often “gets along somehow.” But 
“What are we paying 


the amount is a small fortune. They overlook the fact, if they choose to be 
selfish, that the better their care of the nurse the better her care of the 
patient and the more surely will they get ‘their money’s worth.” 

These trained nurses are fine girls, friends: hard-working, self-sacrificing, 


patient, tender. 
her demands as is your daughter. 


But they are humans: just as accountable to Nature and 
The more considerate we are of them 


the more efficient will be their service: the more personal tenderness will 


they throw into their work with our loved one lying ill. 
angels sometimes in their white uniforms, but they are women— daughters 
loved by some anxious mother for whom they are generally working. They 
would last longer than fifteen years if we were kinder to them. 
bless them, they deserve it—these girls in white! 

















“ It 


Helped 





Mrs. Jones” 








to the taste, and she bought another bottle. Of course the habit grew; 
for that is the purpose of the “patent medicine.” 
months ago her mind gave way: her craving for the drug was the chief 
raving of her disordered mentality. A week ago she was removed to an 
insane asylum, a raving maniac—the experts, after careful examination, 
concluding that there is practically no hope for her recovery. And the 
husband and a darling boy of six sit alone in the home, than which, a year 
ago, there was none happier in the neighborhood. 








An Hour 


More of 
Daylight 




















words, an additional hour of daylight and yet we would have the same 
hours for business and sleep as now. 
earlier hour in the cool of the morning for work and an additional hour of 
daylight in the evening. The only point at which there would be a loss is 
during the night of the last day of April, when we would lose an hour’s 


They look like 


And, God 


A YOUNG WIFE AND MOTHER, in the full flush of her 
young womanhood, not long ago had a slight attack of 
stomach trouble. She was a thrifty young wife, anxious to 
save every penny she could for her hard-working husband, 
and so she pooh-poohed the idea of a doctor. “A pure 
waste of money,” she said. “Mrs. Jones told me of a 
splendid medicine she knew for exactly the trouble I have. 
It has helped her and I will get a bottle.” She did. It was 
one of those palatable “patent medicines,” very pleasing 


And the result? Three 





IT IS AN INTERESTING IDEA THAT IS PROPOSED: to 
change the clock from May first to October first of each 
year so that time will be advanced one hour. In other 
words, on May first we would all move the hands of our 
clocks at five o’clock in the morning, say, to six o’clock 
and go about our day’s work. We would stop work at the 
usual hour, say, at six o’clock in the afternoon. But instead 
of getting dark at seven or eight o’clock it would not 
become dark until nine o’clock. We would have, in other 


But where we would gain is in an 








sleep. One can easily figure out what this would mean to the business R 


man coming home, especially if he lives in the suburbs. 
outdoor exercise possible, too, after the evening meal. 


It would make 
It would certainly 


be an untold benefit to school-children in May, June and September. The 


idea, at its first glance, seems foolish and impossible, but one cannot study 


it long before the tremendous advantages gained by the change become 


apparent, 


Of course, it is like cheating at solitaire: you cheat only your- 


self. But inasmuch as we must live by the clock, as we judge every action 

by it, it is certainly a pertinent question that asks: Why not change the 

clock, particularly as we do not actually change Time? 
It looks as if both the British and Canadian Parliaments would pass the i 

bills for one more hour of daylight, and it is an interesting question: Why 

shouldn’t we do likewise in America? { 
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Child 




















IF A MOTHER WOULD BUT STOP A MOMENT and use 
her common-sense, the very last thing she would do 
would be to buy and let her child eat the candy, dates, 
cracked nuts, cakes, etc., which are offered for sale 
exposed to dirt, dust and flies. The simplest protection to 
a child’s health lies just here, and yet thousands, unthink- 
ingly, thus put the gravest dangers into the mouths of their 
children. 


ative. 













































































“UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE” 


PAINTED BY WL. TAYLOR 


ILLUSTRATING SHAKESPEARE’S FAMOUS SONG IN “AS YOU LIKE IT” 


NDER: the 2reenwood tree, Who doth ambition shun, 
Who loves to lie with me, And loves to live i’ the sun, 
And tune his merry note Seeking the food he eats, 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, And pleas’d with what he ets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see Here shall he see 
No enemy, No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. But winter and rough weather. 


This is the seventh of a series of full-page pictures painted for THE JOURNAL by W. L. Taylor, illustrating some of the world’s time-honored songs. 


























Leonardo Da Vinci’s Epoch-Makin Masterpiece of Painting, “The Last Supper,” the Greatest Picture Ever Painted of This Great Scene in the Life of Christ 


THE GREATEST PICTURES OF THE WORLD 





WHAT THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL 
STANDS FOR 


By William R. Valentiner 


Curator of the Department of Decorative Art, Metropolitan 
Museum of New York 





LORENCE is the pride of art. In no city of 
the world did art take possession of life in 
4 j all its spheres, and permeate it so completely 

: as it did here at the time of the Renaissance; 
: in no city did it flourish for as long a period. 
While other centers in Italy can boast of its 
.. duration throughout the fifteenth century, 
which alone can rival Florence, holds our 
attention for two hundred years, in Florence the spirit of 
art continued to flourish for three hundred years in all. 
And so productive of art was Florence that other cities were 
enabled to thrive on its abundance. 

Such continuance of the florescence of art was made 
possible only by unceasing variety and novelty of conception. 
Cimabue, who first gave life and animation to the vapid fig- 
ures of the Middle Ages, was succeeded in the fourteenth 
century by his pupil, Giotto, whose frescos teem with dra- 
maticforce. The beginning ofthe fifteenth century presents 
Masaccio, whose tendency toward a more individualistic 
conception of form preceded the early appreciation of por- 
traiture and landscape developed by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Botticelli and Ghirlandajo. 

It is this century which ushered in the Renaissance, the 
revival of art in all its manifold provinces. In the Middle 
Ages the goal sought by art was not to portray reality; its 
purpose, rather, was to create in the spirit of the church a 
symbolic and fantastic representation of ideas. Henceforth, 
however, the artist learned to discern the outer world with 
his own eyes, and with that came the power of imitation, 
the knowledge of perspective, of plastic modeling and of 
color composition conforming to reality. At the risk of 
forfeiting the element of divinity the saints of the church, 
the Madonna even, were endowed with a human spirit by the 
fifteenth-century Florentines. Out of this simple realistic 
conception grew the great masters of the sixteenth century — 
Raphael, Leonardo, Michael Angelo—whose task it was to 
bring art back to universality and idealism. 

The supremacy of Florentine painting is attributable in 
part to the fact that it ran its course of development con- 
currently with architecture and sculpture. A sculptor like 
Michael Angelo became likewise a painter, Raphael turned 
to architecture, while Leonardo practiced all branches of 
art. In all the edifices, churches as well as palaces, the 
walls, but rarely cut into by windows, left ample space for 
painting, thus making it necessary for the artist to resort to 
ornamentation. It is for this reason that almost the best 
that Florentine art can proffer is to be sought in its frescos, 
which adapt themselves peculiarly well to the representation 
of dramatic narration. While the Venetians’ lyrical endow- 
ment often finds its highest expression in altar pieces, the 
Florentines, with their gift for drawing—free, simple and 
severe — with their natural appreciation of the just propor- 
tioning of light and shadow, with their art of individual 
characterization and continuous narration, achieve supreme 
results in fresco painting. 








PRESENTING THE MASTERPIECES OF ART THAT HAVE RECEIVED 
THE VERDICT OF APPROVAL OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL TIMES 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF EACH PAINTER, HIS ART AND THE PICTURE PRESENTED 














“Mona Lisa,” the Most Famous Portrait in the World, Which 
Leonardo Still Called Unfinished After Four Years’ Work 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
AND HIS TWO MASTERWORKS 


EONARDO DA VINCI, named after the 
Tuscan mountain town of Vinci in the Val 
d’Arno, where he was born in 1452, was one 
of the most highly-endowed men not only 
of his own age, but of all ages as well. Gifted 
with a remarkable genius in everything that 
related to art he was also a great student 
of mathematics and mechanics, music and poetry, and an 
accomplished horseman, fencer and dancer. One of his 
early biographers declares that his vigor of intellect was 
accompanied by extreme elegance of features and manners. 
He died near Amboise in 1519. 

His life falls naturally into four periods, the first of which 
includes his youth in Vinci and Florence, where, as he early 
showed a taste for painting, he became a pupil of his father’s 
friend, Verrocchio the painter. The second period covers his 
first visit to Milan and his friendship with the city’s ruler, 
Lodovico Sforza. The third period includes his return to 
Florence after a short stay in Venice, and the fourth his 
return to Milan, where, at the height of his creative activity, 
he founded a school, which, in view of its wide influence, 
may be styled one of the great Italian schools of painting. 
His later days were passed in the residence at Castle Cloux 
which King Francis I, of France, assigned to him, and there 
he spent most of his time in scientific research. 

Leonardo was the first great artist to depart from the 
conventionalities of the art of his time and to discard the 
somewhat stiff and angular style of earlier painters. He 




















was the first painter to make a careful and thorough study 
of anatomy and one of the first to introduce atmospheric 
perspective into hislandscape backgrounds. With Botticelli 
he sought for fluidity of atmosphere, correctness of drawing, 
and general breadth of treatment, and he became a master 
of transparent lights and shadows. It has been well said 
that his genius was shown by his uniting, in the highest 
degree, truth and imagination. 


The Last Supper 


LL these qualities are most beautifully shown in “The 
Last Supper,” which Leonardo painted during his first 
stayin Milan. This great scene in the life of Christ and His 
disciples furnished a subject for the brushes of many of the 
foremost painters of the Renaissance; but it remained for 
Leonardo to embody in form and color all the feeling of 
restrained tragedy and tense human emotion attendant 
upon this occasion. 

In order fully to appreciate “ The Last Supper” one should 
try to analyze the picture and to see it as it appeared to 
Leonardo. After years of toil and suffering the Savior has 
gathered about Him twelve disciples; together they have 
worked, together they have striven for that divine end—the 
salvation of mankind; but, although victory has not always 
been theirs, the end has come—the moment of farewell. 
And then, just at this moment, when all hearts are full to 
bursting, Christ speaks the words: “One of you will betray 
me.” Consternation prevails. Those at a distance question 
their companions. The faces and actions of the others indi- 
cate in different degrees astonishment, horror, indignation. 
This is the instant Leonardo depicts. And how wonderfully 
he has presented all their feelings. Every gesture speaks, 
every line is full with meaning. And while all attention 
has been paid to detail the breadth of treatment in com- 
position is remarkable. 

The grouping of the picture is perfect, for by the very 
massing of the disciples into four groups he has expressed 
a feeling of tremendous energy, mental as well as physical. 
What a world of difference there is between the scene as 
pictured by Leonardo and as depicted by Andrea del Sarto. 
“The Last Supper” has been pronounced a compendium 
not only of all that Leonardo taught, but also of all that he 
embraced in his studies. It is unique as a beautiful expres- 
sion of the last meeting between Christ and His band of 
chosen followers. 


Mona Lisa 


HIS renowned picture, the most famous portrait in the 

world, was painted during Leonardo’s second stay in 
Florence. Although it represents the labor of four years 
the artist did not consider it finished. More and ever more 
seemed to be required as the idea grew in his mind into a com- 
plexity as intricate and a detail as minute as Nature’s own. 
Mona Lisa was the daughter of Antonio Gherardini, of 
Naples, and became the third wife of Francesco del Giacondo; 
that is why she is often called “La Giaconda.” The picture 
was painted for her husband, but it soon became the property 
of Francis I, of France, who paid a large price for it. Thusit 
passed into the Louvre. Its high reputation is no modern 
growth. Raphael imitated it almost as soon as it was painted. 
Vasari, who saw it before the colors had darkened and the 
shadows grown opaque, praised the wonderful minuteness of 
the work and especially the marvelous rendering of the eyes. 
It is plain that the artist tried, as far as possible, to give the 
transient expression of his sitter, and it is this that gives to 
the face its haunting look. 

The landscape in the background is of the weird sort this 
artist preferred, and that not because he did not study Nature, 
but in spite of a more close and scientific study of landscape 
than any man had made before him. Here it forms a decora- 
tive background, excellent for its purpose to frame and set 
off the haunting presence of this enigmatic lady. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 
AND THE LAST JUDGMENT 


MONG the group of great Italian painters of 
the Renaissance stands, Thorlike in gran- 
deur, Michael Angelo Buonarroti. Born at 
Caprese in 1475, where his father, Lodovico 
Buonarroti, held the office of Governor of 
two mountain towns tributary to Florence, 
Michael Angelo showed an early inclination 
for art. His father’s desire was that he should become a 
scholar and he was therefore sent to a school in Florence; 
but there, instead of applying himself to his books, he made 
friends with painters’ apprentices and spent his time in 
drawing. Fortunately, after a slight objection on the part of 
his father, the ycuth was accepted as apprentice by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, at that time one of the greatest painters and 
workers in mosaic in Florence. 

Stories are told of the rapid rise of the young apprentice, 
until his power as a draftsman caused him to become the 
rival rather than the pupil of his great master. Whatever 
the cause he ended his apprenticeship in 1489, when he was 
in his fifteenth year, and began the independent course of 
study and work which closed only with his death in 1564. 

After leaving Ghirlandajo, Michael Angelo went into the 
service of the Medici, who were then the great rulers and 
patrons of art in Florence. In the house of Lorenzo de Medici 
he was brought into contact with the greatest minds of 
Italy, and, more important still, he had free access to the 
wonderful collections of statuary and paintings of his 
patrons. To show the remarkable power of the young artist 
it may be noted that in this early period Michael Angelo 
produced his “Pieta,” a work of wondrous charm, “The 
Sleeping Cupid,” “ The Holy Family,” one of his very few 
easel pictures, the epoch-making cartoon of “The Bathing 
Soldiers,” and, perhaps most important of all, his great 
statue of David. 

Shortly after the death of his patron, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, as he was called, Michael Angelo went to 
Rome, where, with the exception of the period from 1501 to 
1505 and a few later and shorter periods when he returned 
to Florence, he produced the great works which have con- 
tributed so much to his lasting fame. After three years’ 
preparation of plans and material in Rome for the mauso- 
leum of Pope Julius, the reigning pontiff, which, had the 
plans been carried out, would have been the most stupendous 
work of its kind in the world, Michael Angelo was com- 
manded to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. This was 
the beginning of a series of superb frescos culminating in 
the subject of this sketch, “ The Last Judgment.” 

This great picture was begun in Michael Angelo’s sixtieth 
year, when he was at the very height of his creative activity. 
It took him seven years, from 1534 to 1541, to complete this 
stupendous undertaking. As the great altar piece it may 
be said to occupy the position of honor in that hall of 
marvels, the Sistine Chapel. The work is monumental in 
character, tremendous in conception, a masterpiece of skill- 
ful arrangement. Moreover, it is in a way a complete 
commentary on the religious ‘attitude of the time. 

It is the largest fresco in the world, measuring fifty-four 
feet by forty-three, and every inch of its surface is full of 
interest. There are more than one hundred figures in the 
painting, all of them larger than life-size. In the upper 
center of the great fresco is the half-seated Christ, Judge 
of the World, a figure of wonderful majesty and power. 
Upon His left the doomed souls descend into utter oblivion. 
Upon His right are those ascending to the judgment seat. 
Among the loveliest of all the master’s creations is the 
presentation of the Virgin, who shares the judgment seat 
with her Son. Tremendous movement vitalizes the whole 
picture, and yet the master’s feeling for balance and com- 
position has avoided that spirit of chaos so prevalent in 
many of the great Italian frescos. 

“The Last Judgment” is a painting which will ever be of 
intense interest to all lovers of art, as it is not only the 
greatest picture of its kind in the world, but is also in many 
ways a summing up of the life and genius of the marvelous 
master-mind which created it. 


























Michael Anzelo’s Marvelous Picture, “The Last Judgment,” the Largest Fresco Ever Painted 
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AND THE 
SISTINE 
MADONNA 











“The Sistine Madonna,” Long Rearded as the Greatest Picture in the World 






pa aaa | iT HAS been well said that Nature and Fortune seemed to unite in lavishing their 
j : favors on Raphael Santi or Sanzio, prince of painters, born at Urbino in 1483, the 
Van i former investing him with the rarest gifts of genius and the latter adding a singular 






; x | i; combination of happy circumstances. His father, Giovanni Santi, poet and painter, 
H @): i died in 1494, and the boy, who was already motherless, was left to the care of 
i *, “5 relatives. Definite information is lacking 2s to the early stages of his career, but 


jit seems certain that his first teacher was Timoteo Viti. About 1500 Raphael 
a the studio of Perugino, and from this time on the unfolding of his genius may be clearly 
followed through all its triumphs to his early death in Rome in 1520. 

Raphael has won the world, first, because he thinks for us. Every one of his images, even in 
a sketch, is premeditated. We at once escape from Nature in the raw and are in a region of the 
mind. Nor is the thought difficult. Raphael has no great problems, no fierce passion. Once or 
twice Only, perhaps, at Florence, as in the Saint Catherine of Alexandria, do we fancy him as 
passionate at all. Again, he dreams for us. His images are idealistic. Madonnas too lovely for 
mortal pain, saints above the corruptions of the flesh, a Christ with no uncomeliness, landscape 
vistas that are of pure Eden, satisfy every humandesire. Again, he observes for us. Motives of 
beauty from a thousand sources are united by an infallible instinct for beauty. An infinitely 
receptive and impressionable spirit, he can interpret half of the Italian masters from Masaccio to 
Leonardo and Michael Angelo better, it would seem, than they can interpret themselves, for he 
extracts the honey and leaves the gall behind. Finally, he creates an intellectual atmosphere. He 
has painted, although without the highest spiritual power, great themes— theology, philosophy, 
poetry, even a faith in monumental form. 

But all these master qualities do not exhaust his claim to the world’s attention. Raphael’s 
drawings, indeed, are even more inimitable than his paintings, because in them we find him 
generalizing and refining from the very start with lightning-like directness and luminous power. 
A few pen scratches bring out the complete idea. 

“The Sistine Madonna,” at one time one of the chiefest glories of the Church of San Sisto at 
Piacenza, has long been regarded as the greatest painting in the world. It now hangs in the Royal 
Gallery in Dresden, where it is visited annually by thousands of admirers from all parts of the 
world. The picture is comparatively simple in construction —only the Madonna and the Child, 
flanked by the kneeling forms of Saint Barbara and Saint Sixtus, at the base the two famous cherubs, 
and, above all, a sweeping, divided curtain, drawn back to the sides. Yet this picture, so simple 
in character, casts a mysterious spell over ‘all who see it. In its presence one seems surrounded 
by an atmosphere of holiness; involuntarily voices are hushed and heads are bowed. It sums up 
the creative artistic genius of an age that must long stand unique in the art history of the world. 
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A Beautiful Copy of Any of These Masterpieces 


N ORDER to make the possession of these accepted masterpieces, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader 
for home decoration the management of The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangement whereby we will supply 
a “Royal Gravure”’ copy of each painting, especially printed for us in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts 
Publishing Company, of London, England, publishers of the “Royal Collection of Paintings’”’ by His Majesty’s 
command, and also of the famous “Burlington Proofs.”” Each picture represents the perfection of art reproduction, and 
measures from 10 to 14 inches by 18 to 20 inches, dependent upon subject > each is printed on special hand-made India 
paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing : makinga magnificent picture for the wall of any room, 
the entire size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich 
dark brown and is reproduced from a piate made direct from the original painting ; carries on it the Royal Arms of 
England, and is personally signed‘ Approved, W. M.J.,”’ meaning that each copy has been inspected and personally 
approved before it is sent to the purchaser by Mr. William Martin Johnson, Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Only 1000 “Royal Gravures” of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that 
while these pictures would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States or its dependencies. In Canada 
60 cents extra on each plate must be added for duty. 
Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








WHERE THE SINGERS REALLY SIAN 


*y A FRANK EXPLANATION OF THE GOOD AND BAD METHODS 
EMPLOYED BY FAMOUS WOMEN IN OPERA TODAY 


BY W. J. HENDERSON, Music Critic of the New York “Sun” 
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PERA-GOERS are notoriously uncrit- 
ical. They have stronger likes and dis- 
likes than any other class of art votaries, 
yet they rarely give reasons for their 
preferences. Most of them hear nothing 
but some quality of mere sound which 
appeals to their fancy, and this sound 
is often one which offends a cultivated 
ear. To most of them singing is voice 
and nothing else. They lack apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of vocal art, espe- 
cially the highest beauties which have no 
relation to mere agility in delivery nor 
the utterance of uncommonly high tones. The public 
dearly loves to be astonished. It forgets that the greatest 
art does not astonish, but rather awes by its simple and 
lofty publication of elemental truth. 

Voice is a gift of Nature. It is not art at all. Art is an 
achievement. It is the fruit of conscious study, of the devel- 
opment of a temperament. The singer who is only voice is 
the man in the parable with the one talent. The artist is he 
who increased to its utmost that which was given to him. 
There is no art without study, for the artist must learn the 
technic of his calling before he can rise above that technic. 
Michael Angelo had to learn how to paint. Beethoven had 
to study counterpoint. 

Nothing is better known than the mere technics of sing- 
ing, yet the operatic public appears to be utterly ignorant 
of them or to care nothing about them. It does not even 
demand that the voice shall be ‘‘cultivated,’’ as the phrase 
goes. A cultivated voice should, at least, have one tone 
quality from bottom to top, like a good piano. Many opera 
singers have upper registers that seem to belong to voices 
unrelated tothe lower registers. The operatic public does not 
care. Hoarse, strident, screaming tones, mere noises, are 
accepted as readily as those of mellow beauty. Distortion 
of the curves of exquisite melodies by reckless chopping of 
the phrases passes without public notice. Blurred outlines, 
slurred passage work, false intonation, expression diametric- 
ally contrary to the significance of the text and to the 
nature of the melody, violent and unreasoning rushes from 
piano to forte and back, explosive treatment of flowing airs 
—all these things are, apparently, unnoticed by the operatic 
public. All it seems to ask is that here and there a note or 
two shall sound good toit, and that the singer shall from time 
to time reach a ‘‘climax,’’ by which it means exhibit a vast 
deal of wind power and make the rafters ring. 

















Melba’s is the Most Glorious Voice of All 


ECAUSE of this attitude there is neither sense nor 
justice in the opinions pronounced about distinguished 
singers. Because of this lack of fine discrimination the 
Tetrazzinis and Zenatellos stand as high in the public estima- 
tion as the Sembrichs and the Boncis. Many, indeed, prefer 
the former because they can make more noise. Even in the 
mere matter of voice the operatic public is a careless judge. 
The most beautiful voice heard by the present generation of 
opera-goers has been that of Madame Melba. Only Patti’s 
has excelled it, but Patti fairly belongs to the past. 

The purity of the natural quality of Madame Melba’s 
voice is accompanied by an unusual amount of sonority. 
It is a wonderfully strong voice of its type. Its range is that 
of the typical colorature soprano, and the scale is perfectly 
equalized. As Walter Damrosch pertinently said, on the 
occasion of Madame Melba’s American début: ‘‘ There are 
no registers in that voice; it is all one register.’ That is 
perfection in the scale. It is this perfection that makes the 
delivery of a sustained melody so beautiful as mere sound 
that we are prone to forget that it is deficient in vital 
warmth. Melba’s singing has always lacked expressive- 
ness, partly by reason of the quality of the tone and partly 
because of shortcomings in the temperament of the singer. 

In the treatment of the musical phrase, one of the most 
important elements of singing, Melba was formerly careless; 
but in recent years she has shown herself capable of high 
artistic achievement in this matter. No singer of our time 
has excelled her in the delivery of florid passages. Only one 
can be said to have rivaled her—namely, Sembrich. In the 
application of the nuances which go toward expression 
Madame Melba has not risen to the highest level. She has 
not the sensitive emotional organization which furnishes 
unetring instincts in this matter, nor has she that cultivated 
musicianship which goes so far toward supplying the defi- 
ciency. In short, Madame Melba is a splendid demonstra- 
tion of how much can be accomplished by a beautiful 
natural voice coupled with a highly-developed technic and 
a respectable taste. She is a great singer, but she has her 
limitations. No one, however, need hesitate to believe 
her voice the most beautiful of recent years, nor to accept her 
singing as technically that of a singer of the first rank. 


The Perfection of Sembrich’s Art 
ADAME SEMBRICH has never enjoyed the same 


tonal equipment as Melba. The Polish singer’s voice 
is distinctly smaller in power and volume, and it lacks that 
peculiar penetrating brilliancy which makes Melba’s sing- 
ing, especially in florid passages, so dazzling. On the other 
hand, Madame Sembrich’s voice has a softer and mellower 
tint and is better suited to the expression of tender feelings. 
This voice never equaled Melba’s in natural equality of its 
scale, but skill in its development has made the difference 
between the two in this matter practically imperceptible. 
In musicianship Madame Sembrich is the superior of all the 
other sopranos mentioned in this article. She sings not like a 
mere singer, but like a mastersinger. Her phrasing is perfect. 
Her treatment of melodic curve, her distribution of light and 
shade, her employment of tone color and her general plan in 
the delivery of an aria or a song, combine to make a whole 
which is the product of an exquisite musical taste backed by 
an ardent and sensitive temperament. It is the perfection 
of her musicianship that appeals to persons of musical under- 
standing, while among students of vocal art the perfect 
delivery of her tones and the ravishing effects which she gets 


in her adjustment of sound to text, compel universal admira- 
tion. Her highest achievements are not in opera, where, 
indeed, her Gilda and Violetta are unrivaled for their tender- 
ness and charm; it is in the domain of the song that she 
rises to her greatest heights. Her delivery of such works 
as Brahms’s ‘“‘ Wie Melodien,”’ Strauss’s “‘ Allerseelen”’ and 
Schumann’s ‘‘Friihlingsnacht”’ is characterized by such 
depth of tenderness as no other soprano known to Americans 
can reach. It is not the tragic note, indeed, for that is not in 
the gamut of the colorature soprano, but it is supremely 
intimate and compellingly human. Taking her ‘‘by and 
large,’ as sailors say, Madame Sembrich is the most musical, 
tasteful and winning singer among light sopranos, and this 
places her in the front rank of the great singers of our time. 


Where Tetrazzini Fails 


ADAME TETRAZZINI occupies a position won by 
astonishing her public. Her fluent staccato, her won- 
derfully executed swell on high tones and some other feats 
are the topics of general comment. Her voice is fresh and 
unworn, but it is not equalized in scale, the lowest tones being 
thin and infantile, while the upper middle notes are full and 
powerful, and, toadelicate ear, just alittle coarse. Her best 
tones, however, are those above the treble clef, and it is with 
these that she excites her hearers. She is clever, though not 
perfect, in the colorature feats which she performs amid 
so much applause. She sings staccato charmingly, but her 
trill is rarely correct in intonation or clear in articulation. 
Descending scales she sings smoothly and intelligibly, but 
her ascending scales are frequently slovenly in execution 
and are never equalized in tone. In the delivery of simple, 
flowing melody her singing is not that of a real artist. The 
breaks between her registers come out most unpleasantly, 
and her phrasing, which is usually in short and spasmodic 
groups, without consideration for the meter of the melody 
or the sense of the text, is a serious blot upon her delivery. 
Furthermore, the pallid color of her lower tones makes depth 
or tenderness of expression impossible. Persons of sound 
taste cannot overlook the defects in Madame Tetrazzini’s 
singing, nor forgive them for the sake of a few brilliant tricks, 
some of which are but imperfectly performed, and most of 
which are executed after unconcealed preparation. It is 
significant that her only lasting success has been made in 
the highly-decorated ‘‘mad scene’”’ of Donizetti’s ‘ Lucia.” 
It is not possible to conceive of her singing Schumann’s 
“‘Auftrage’’ or Strauss’s ‘‘Serenade,”’ as her rival, Madame 
Sembrich, sings them, while her Violetta in ‘‘La Traviata”’ 
cannot be compared with that of Melba. 


Mary Garden is Not a Great Singer 


ANY warm disputes take place about the value of Mary 

Garden’s art. She is a highly-sensitized dramatic 
organization, and she has a volatile and tireless, although not 
profound, intelligence. As a singer she is not to be con- 
sidered seriously. Her voice is thin and acid in natural 
quality and her emission of tone shows little regard for the 
technics of vocal art. She succeeds best in parts calling for 
ingenuity in the preparation of pictorial features and for the 
arrangement of theatrical effects. She is first of all an 
actress; not one of high poetic ideals, but of profound skill in 
divining the beat of the public pulse. Like her master, 
Massenet, she understands the entire apparatus of the 
theater, and while she cannot really sing such rdéles as 
“Thais” or ‘Salome’ she composes them with superb 
knowledge of effect and interprets them with irresistible 
cleverness. Her finest achievement is, without doubt, her 
Melisande, because in it the unmusical character of her 
vocal delivery works no harm, while her genius for pictorial 
delineation, for the graphics of the stage, rises to its finest 
heights. One has only to listen to her last scene in ‘‘ Louise”’ 
to realize that she is not a singer. One has only to observe 
her atmospheric first scene in ‘‘ Pelleas et Melisande”’ and 
her realistic dance in ‘‘Salome”’ to realize that she is a pan- 
tomimist of extraordinary ability. But when people speak 
of Mary Garden as a “musical artist’”’ they show little 
respect for music or the technics of singing. 


Geraldine Farrar is a Victim of the “Big Tone” Habit 


NOTHER interesting operatic performer whose claims 
to consideration as a singer are overrated is Geraldine 
Farrar. This youthful American has a natural voice of 
excellent quality. It is not a light nora colorature soprano, 
although Miss Farrar does not hesitate to sing some rdles, 
like Violetta, belonging to the light soprano repertory; nor 
is it a dramatic soprano. It is properly a lyric voice with 
a leaning toward the dramatic character. Miss Farrar is 
unquestionably best suited to such rédles as ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly” and ‘‘ Manon.” Her tones have never been cor- 
rectly placed. Her upper voice is throaty and strangulated, 
the tones being all too far back. Her medium is not per- 
fectly posed, and this is probably the true secret of the diffi- 
culty she has with her high voice. She is a victim of the 
‘big tone”’ habit; she sings most of the time too strenuously, 
and the result is that her piano is weak and deficient in con- 
trol. Her scale is unequal in quality and in power. Her 
taste is questionable, and she aims too often to astonish her 
audiences rather than to touch them. Yet her gifts are 
uncommonly fine. She has a charming appearance, a dra- 
matic temperament, much ingenuity—often too much—in 
the contrivance of action and pose, and a vigor which goes 
with buoyant youth. She conquers her public by the charm 
of her personality and the boldness of her methods; but the 
experienced hearer many times regrets her want of poise and 
her insufficient technical equipment. 


Nordica and Gadski are Leading Dramatic Sopranos 


ADAME NORDICA is the dean of the guild of dramatic 
sopranos now before the American public. She has a 
strong, penetrating, powerful voice which ranges easily to 
the high C. She has all her life been a close and intelligent 
student of vocal art, and she knows how to sing. Her voice 





has a bad spot just above the treble clef and her art has never 
enabled her to smooth over this break. It does not often 
mar her singing, however, and, doubtless, few hearers notice 
it. Madame Nordica has never achieved as much by the 
communicative force of a flaming temperament as by fine 
intelligence. Her triumph as Isolde was a conquest of intel- 
lect. Her Briinnhilde was profoundly reflective, and her 
Kundry a decidedly literary product. But it must be borne 
in mind that her intelligence has enabled her to succeed in a 
wide variety of parts. From Norina in ‘‘Don Pasquale” 
through Marguerite, Selika, Valentine and Aida up to the 
portentous Wagnerian heroines is a long progress. Madame 
Nordica naturally does not sing now with the freedom of 
voice which she had ten years ago. But she is still an artist 
and her methods command warm praise. 

Madame Gadski must be set down, first of all, as a 
singer. She has a superb dramatic soprano voice, which 
has rounded out and matured gloriously since she first was 
heard. in this country. Her emission of tone is generally 
excellent and her phrasing correct. Her versatility is shown 
by her success in such different rdles as Pamina, Aida and 
Isolde. Her Isolde, indeed, showed a finer insight and a 
more genuine dramatic feeling than anything else she has 
ever done, for it is in precisely these requisites of lyric art 
that she falls short of the highest attainment. 


Schumann-Heink’s Greatness and Defects 


F OPERA-GOERS wish to turn their attention to the 
most striking demonstration of what can be accomplished 
by a combination of splendid natural voice with magnetic 
personality and aggressive methods let them consider the 
ways of Ernestine Schumann-Heink. This adored contralto 
is a confusing combination of greatness and defects. She 
has a superb voice, rich in noble sonority and filled with a 
splendor of color. It is a fairly well equalized organ, but its 
possessor has never scrupled to strain after high tones which 
she does not know how to produce. She sings them by main 
strength, not by art, and the result is that they do not sound 
beautiful, though they are very loud. In fact, forcing her 
tones is one of Madame Schumann-Heink’s besetting sins, 
and it increases greatly her unfortunate tendency to sing out 
of tune. Singing out of tune, the original sin in vocal art, is 
deplorably common on the operatic stage, but, apparently, 
operatic audiences never hearit. Madame Schumann-Heink 
has, in recent years, contracted a habit of singing most 
things explosively, so that the broad, sweeping lines and 
artistic repose of a pure cantabile seem to be foreign to her 
style. Yet, occasionally, she does sing a cantilena of such 
nobility that it stands forth in all the naked majesty of 
antique sculpture. When she sings thus she arouses poignant 
regret that she has fallen into slovenly ways. If this con- 
tralto were an artist of the finest ideals and highest culture 
she would never yield to the temptation to make easy effects 
with an unthinking public. 


Fremstad and Homer Both Hampered by Poor Technic 
LIVE FREMSTAD, who used to be a mezzo soprano 


singing contralto réles, is now a dramatic soprano and 
sings Isolde, Briinnhilde and Kundry. Her voice, however, 
continues to be true to itself, inasmuch as its quality remains 
that of a mezzo soprano. This is not altogether a disadvan- 
tage, since it imparts to her delivery a certain warmth of 
tonal color, which might otherwise be lacking. Her emission 
of tone is remarkably interesting, because it is so full of 
expedients, but it would be a highly unsafe model for a 
student. Her scale is tolerably well equalized, and her use 
of head tones is so ingenious that it covers many natural 
deficiencies in her upper register. Madame Fremstad reaches 
her loftiest flights in interpretative eloquence, which is chiefly 
the outcome of intellectual application. She plans her read- 
ings with consummate care, but her conceptions begin in 
poetic imagination, for she has temperament and creative 
faculty. Indeed, imagination is the salient feature of this 
singer's art. Her technic, as intimated, is largely composed 
of makeshifts necessitated by the forcing upward of her 
voice, but her interpretation is the product of inspiration and 
intelligence. She is wonderful as a singer chiefly because 
she triumphs over herself. She is great as an operatic 
delineator because she has saturated herself with the spirit 
of every one of her rdles. She is an extraordinary artist 
in spite of an unstable technic. 

Madame Homer has a natural voice of wonderful beauty, 
which she has succeeded in partly disguising by her con- 
tinued employment of a vicious method of tone production. 
She delivers a powerful, brilliant, metallic tone, tremen- 
dously effective in certain moods, but wholly inadequate for 
the expression of the tenderer sentiments. Add to this the 
fact that her vocal method has almost entirely robbed her 
of the ability to sing piano and it will be seen that her range 
of communication is decidedly limited. Nevertheless, she 
delights that large part of the public which prizes volume 
and penetration above all other traits of voice. Further- 
more, it must be said that she shows both intelligence and 
musicianship in the planning of her interpretations. Unior- 
tunately, her technic makes it impossible for her always to 
carry out her designs successfully. 

It is, indeed, a pity that the public makes so much of the 
gifts and so little of the art of singers. It may be added that 
the singers themselves are not blameless in this matter, for 
instead of striving always for the highest ideals of their art 
they are too easily tempted to seek the shortest and quickest 
road to popularity and large salaries. The true artist takes 
no pride in applause which his conscience tells him he has 
not honestly earned, but rather endeavors ceaselessly to set 
before his hearers that which is best, to the end that public 
taste may arrive at a point where it appreciates the loftiest 
beauty. But this was said in other words by Francesco 
Tosi nearly two hundred years ago. Evidently the operatic 
public and the operatic artist are permanent types. 


NOTE—In a companion article to this one Mr. Henderson wil! discus 
the same outspoken freedom the good and bad methods employed by fam¢ 
in opera, including Caruso, Bonci, Zenatello, Dalmores, Renaud, Scotti, Amat, 
Sammarco and Gilibert. 
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How I Nearly Ruined 
My Iwo Daughters 


As Told by One Mother for 
the Benefit of Other Mothers 


By Eleanor Gibson Tait 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY'B. J. ROSENMEYER 


ai DAUGHTER Anita was to have a coming- 
out party—a partyin which she was not only 
to be introduced to her mother’s friends, but 
also to her mother. For it so happened that 
the little daughter I fondly supposed I knew 
was really somebody quite different! 

I had always been very fond of quoting 
the “American Girl.’’ Without quite formu- 
lating my views on the matter I had a vague 
conviction that the American girl was wholly 
superior to the laws which safeguard the 

gi irlhood of othe sr nations. I labored under the delusion that 
by some mysterious divine right of nationality the American 
girl, no mz utter how inexperienced, no matter how impulsive, 
would invariably exhibit that poise and discretion which the 
older nations only expect of mature womanhood. And my 
theories about the American girl in the abstract I applied 
in the concrete to Anita. 





NITA’S coming-out party gave me the first pinpricks of 
uneasiness. There were so many re ‘fusals —such varied 
and altogether incomprehensible excuses. ‘‘ Mother expects 
to entertain on the seventeenth and desires me to remain at 
home that evening,” wrote Mildred Cunningham, a girl who 
I had been especially anxious should be one of Anita’s 
friends. The prim, ungirlish phraseology convinced me 
that the mother, not the daughter, was behind the refusal, 
and I wondered why. A lecture on Ibsen formed the basis 
of another refusal; a sprained ankle, which to my knowl- 
edge had been well for weeks, another; and an expected 
church festivity another. Of course there were plenty of 
acceptances, but afterward when I talked things over with 
her father we realized that almost every girl whom we would 
have wished Nita to have for a friend either could not or 
would not come. 

Nita herself made light of it. ‘‘Poky things! If they 
didn’t want to come she didn’t want them. She wanted 
to have a good time for once without any spiteful old prunes 
and prisms talking rot about her!”’ 

And then, for the first time, I began to see daylight. 
“Spiteful old prunes and prisms—talking rot!’’ Were 
these the words my own daughter needed in order to make 
herself understood? Was it accident, or was this the delib- 
erate expression of her point of view? 

Then in a tearful hour came a chapter of confessions. 

It seemed that “the girls’? had had an almost daily 
rendezvous at the candy-store by the depot. ‘‘The girls” 
did not include Mildred Cunningham, Katharine Dallas and 
others whose friendship I had desired for my daughter. 
These girls, | discovered, were what Nita considered ‘‘ poky,”’ 
and part of their pokiness consisted in their refusal to join 
“the crowd” at the candy-store, loiter around the depot 
and see the trains come in! 

‘I’m sure we never do anything so very dreadful,’ 
sobbed Nita into my ears. ‘We just eat candy and ch, 
and sometimes we throw caramel papers, and when any 
one speaks to us we run down to the baggage-room and 
hide. And, anyhow, it is only those college boys.” 

And then I could picture it all: the string of giggling, 
shrill-voiced, rowdy schoolgirls and half-mischievous, 
half-insolent college boys, to say nothing of irritated 
officials and disgusted travelers! 


HAD never inquired where Nita went to when she 

strolled off with her girl friends. I had taken it for 
granted that she spent the time either in their homes or 
gardens, or inours. The candy-store and the depot were 
unknown factors in my little daughter’s life—to me! 
But some more ‘unknown factors” were to come. 

“I’m certain it was that hateful old Benson woman 
who has started all the trouble,’ Nita confessed. “It was 
at the time of the churc h fair, and you know how hideous 
Mamie Benson is—no one in his senses would buy things 
irom sucha frump. And just because I was having a good 
time selling lots of buttonholes I heard Mrs. Benson sput- 
ter something about ‘that dreadful Tait girl.’ And then 
Doctor Mayhew came and made me sit down beside his 
mother, and laughed in that horrid, superior way and said 
I must ‘give the other young ladies a chance!” And his 
mother t took my hand just as if I were ten years old, and 
said, ‘Anita is going to sit quietly beside me, Henry,’ and 
there I had to sit the rest of the afternoon!” ; 

Poor little Nita—I had been so glad when Mrs. Jackson 
had asked her to help at the bazar. But I was too busy 
to go myself. It had not seemed to me to be necessary. 
Anita was an “American girl,” and I had entertained no 
fears as to her behavior. ‘‘She could carry herself any- 
where,”’ I said to myself (familiar, isn’t it 2). She never 
We 1s rowdy at home, and I lacked the imagination to grasp 
the possible effects of music, laughter and crowds on a 
high-spirited and impulsive girl. 

Then followed some days—days during which I kept 
my daughter very close to my side. I wanted some more 
revelations—I needed them. I was amazed to find 


how glibly she 
used such expres- 
sions as ‘“poky” 
and “tame.” I 
wasfurtheramazed 
to hear her con- 
temptuously say of 
her new music- 

master that “‘he 
isn’t a bit excit- 
ing!” Then she 
fidgeted during a 
magnificent ren- 
dering of the 
Seventh Sym- 
phony, and I afterward heard her compare it unfavorably 
with the ‘‘ perfectly dandy” music of the park band! 

The previous summer she had spent a month with a girl 
friend whose mother migrated year after year to the leading 
hotelsat popular summer resorts. Now hotel life, even under 
the most favorable conditions, leaves its indelible impression 
upon young people, and it was to this unlucky visit that I was 
forced to attribute many of Nita’s standards. I discovered 
that women, to her, were either ‘‘somebodies”’ or “nobodies.” 
The visible signs of the ‘‘somebodies’’ were diamond earrings, 
French maids and motor cars, while, at the risk of appearing 
irreverent, I found that Nita’s ‘‘nobodies” included angels 
and archangels and the entire company of Heaven! 


OW, do not misunderstand me, you women who read 

these words with daughters blossoming into womanhood: 
my mistake did not lie in trusting my dear little daughter 
where all the real questions of right and wrong were con- 
cerned. My mistake lay in leaving her without any real 
guidance as to her friends, her tastes, her occupations — 
and, consequently, her standards—at a time when to guide 
her into forming high ideals should have been the chief 
concern of my life. Her little sister of ten, my ‘‘baby,”’ 
had every hour planned for her: so much time for sleep, so 
much for school, exercise and play; but my elder daughter 
had been allowed to run wild—in a social sense, at least. 
Behind the belief that the ‘‘ American girl’? had advanced 
beyond the need of a chaperon lay a disinclination to be 
forever at my daughter’s heels. It was so much easier 
to shut my eyes and pin my faith to Nita’s judgment— 
that poor, little, immature judgment which should no 
more have been expected to grow aright without guidance 
than a vine should be expected to train itself right up 
into the air minus supporting stick or trellis. I had left 
her to form shallow prejudices, to chase will-o’-the-wisp 
enthusiasms, to air cheap little opinions in the vocabu- 
lary of the street. My eyes were opened at last, and the 
utter inconsistency of my jealous, watchful care of little 
ten-year-old Maisie and my stupid neglect of my half- 
grown daughter Anita struck me dumb with misery. 








Fortunately it was not too late. A slangy way of talking, 
a dislike of restraint, and a cheap little set of opinions and 
prejudices were all matters which love and patience could 
overcome. But in the eyes of her little world she was 
branded as ‘‘that Tait girl,’ and my heart sank as I realized 
how many weary years it might be before she could live 
such a reputation down. My work was before me—to undo 
the fearful work that my cheap “American girl’’ theory 
and my neglect had done! 


DOUBT, in a way, whether I would ever have succeeded 

had not circumstances come to my rescue. An unex- 
pected change in my husband’s business made it advisable 
that we should move to a distant city. Gladly I went, and 
there not only Anita, but her mother as well, began anew; 
myself a sadder if not a much wiser woman. 

For my next mistake with my younger daughter was even 
more stupid! 

The years passed: I had worked hard with Anita; had 
succeeded in undoing much that had been done, and was 
relieved when I saw her happily married. It was about four 
months after her marriage that my younger and now my 
only remaining daughter, Maisie, came home from boarding- 
school. My reasons for se ‘nding her away from home had 
been various, but prominent among them was the desire to 
make impossible those neighborhood intimacies and sky- 
larkings which had so nearly been the social undoing of my 
elder daughter. I think I also had a feeling that the strict 
chaperonage to which I would subject my “baby” would be 
less irksome after a boarding-school routine than if she had 
run wild as a day scholar. 

I had rather dreaded putting my new theories into prac- 
tice, but found it far less difficult than I had feared. Maisie 
was a docile, tractable little thing, and, if the thought ever 
crossed her mind that ‘‘ Mother”’ was very much en evidence 
at all her amusements, she never gave me a hint of it. 

Of course I had to proceed very care ‘fully. I had no more 
intention of bei ing forever at Maisie’s heels than I had had 
of being at Anita’s; the only difference being that this time 
I insisted on knowing where my daughter’s small heels were 

tripping and whom they were tripping with. Furthermore, 

I positively forbade any romping with “the boys,” and, 

although I was willing that she should enjoy the compan- 

ionship of the brothers of her girl friends, it was always 
in the company of myself or some other responsible elder, 


O BE sure, Maisie did not seem in the least inclined 

to break out of bounds. She was very fond of music, 
and her great delight was to be allowed to run down to 
the little stone church and practice on the organ. I often 
sighed to think how much more my high-spirited Nita had 
needed my chaperonage than my demure little “baby.” 

It must be confessed, however, that I occasionally had 
misgivings, especially when I remembered the lack of 
self-consciousness and excellent poise which had been one 
of Nita’s greatest charms, even as a young girl. Maisie 
was decidedly nervous in company, and rem: ined at “‘the 
giggles and tears stage" much longer than seemed reason- 
able. On more than one occasion [ was both mortified and 
disturbed by her nervous absurdities, and to this day it 
gives me chills to remember the time when, on being 
aske d if she were fond of poetry, she appealed to me with 
the agonized whisper: ‘‘Am I, Mother?”’ 

Sut if it had not been for Cousin Edith I am afraid it 
would have taken me a much longer time to wake up than 
it did. Cousin Edith is one of those dear, detached 
women who have time for everybody who needs them, 
and who know how to point out things in such a kind, 
jolly way that one doesn’t mind it. 

My day of awakening to my other stupid mistake was 
one of those very warm days in which all right-minded 
people take refuge in the garden, and there we had 
betaken ourselves with books and work. I had arranged 
for a little surprise feast of strawberries and cream to be 
brought out to us, and, just as the little tea-table with its 
dainty burden was snugly deposited underneath the large 
elm, Tom Barry came swinging across the lawn. Very 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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tT SEEMED to Virginia that never had there 
been a more prosaic courtship than hers. 
True, she told herself rather bitterly, that when 
one has reached the age of thirty-three one 
must not expect to live a startling romance. 

Within the last few years she had grown 
tired of life passed entirely alone—life that 
seemed dull and commonplace beside the full 
lives of those about her. There had been a time 
» | when work, ambition and the care of others 

? @ | had drowned every other thought and she had 
ah believed herself content. But when David 
Sab Stirling first became known to her she admired 
his quiet strength, his uniform courtesy, and in time she 
came to depend upon him. And when very quietly he asked 
her to marry him she consented. 

The thought of his home awaiting her and his one child, a 
little girl of eight, brought to her a feeling of absolute con- 
tent. She had not known how tired she was until rest was 
offered to her. 

“T wonder if you will term me impatient,” Stirling asked 
her one night, “if I should desire our marriage to take 
place very soon?”’ 

She smiled at him, a smile which made her face lovely and 
very youthful. ‘‘Impatient?”’’ she said. ‘‘Were you ever 
impatient?” 

“You hide an innuendo there?” he said, returning her 
smile. ‘‘I am not so very aged.” 

“Forty,” she responded quickly; ‘you were very careful 
to tell me everything a few weeks ago.” 

“‘Of course,”’ he answered; ‘‘was that not right?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly, subduing a thought that she 
would have been satisfied with the reiteration that he loved 
her and asked nothing of dry facts. “I think I can be ready 
to marry you in three months,” she told him then. 














WES ‘Very well,” he answered gravely. ‘I have not told 
Loretta yet of our impending marriage.” 

Virginia gazed in a little fear at him. ‘‘Do you think she 
will welcome the thought?’ she asked. 

“She will become accustomed to it,’’ he said. ‘‘She does 
not remember her mother, but I have told her a great deal 
about her and she tenderly cherishes her memory. Loretta’ 
is very dear to me, and I think you will learn to love her.” 

“‘How old is she?—I have forgotten,” Virginia spoke in 
some confusion. 

But Stirling did not notice her embarrassment. ‘‘ Her 
mother died when she was three months old,” he replied. 
“Loretta is now eight.” 

Virginia was silent then, and when Stirling had gone she 
still remained thinking. Once she gazed around the room, a 
faint distaste filling her for what she felt it lacked. It was 
a boarding-house parlor, containing the usual array of 
furniture designed for utility. It was beautifully clean and 
everything was in perfect order, but Virginia endured a 
sense of overwhelming loneliness, as often she had, before 
she promised to marry Stirling. 

Early the next morning, before she left for the office where 
she spent her days, a dainty box of flowers from Stirling 
came. As a breath of fragrance reached her, a warm flush 
overspread her face. It was good to be cared for, and he 
knew that the perfume of his roses would lighten her work- 
ing hours. 

Another month passed rapidly, bringing the wedding day 
nearer. And when Virginia was not with Stirling in the 
evening she sewed the dainty things with which she was 
replenishing her wardrobe. And sometimes she hummed a 
little song. But beneath all she felt a vague questioning 
that stirred her uncomfortably. 


ZH One Siinday morning she walked with Stirling through 
the lovely spring park. She felt a warmth in her blood, a 
tingling of her veins that responded to the beauty of all 
Nature. She was young and glowing with life—and living 
her romance for the first time, she told herself shyly. 

Then she looked at Stirling—at his strong, impassive 
face—and a cold hand clutched her heart. He seemed so 
content, immovable. She spoke quickly: 

“It’s rather great to be alive, isn’t it?” 

She had not meant to say just that, but now she looked 
up eagerly into his face, awaiting his answer. He did not 
speak at once. Then he said very evenly: 

‘Yes; I am fond of the spring.” 

Virginia said nothing more. They retraced their steps, 
returning by way of his home, an imposing house that stood 
near the entrance to the park. 

“Come in for a moment, Virginia,” he urged; ‘‘ my sister 
and Loretta will be glad to see you.’’ He hesitated for a 
moment. ‘Loretta is very quaint; I think she will amuse 
you in a way,” he finished rather proudly. 

_ Virginia answered hurriedly. ‘‘No,’’ she said with final- 
ity; “I want to go home now.” 

“Home!”’ he repeated, looking at her smilingly; “to that 
little room which you say looks out on a whitewashed court. 
I shall be glad when you leave it for good, Virginia.” 
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“Oh, shall you, David?” Her question was a prayer, 
a cry for something she had missed. 

““Yes,”’ he answered; ‘I don’t think a woman should 
be alone in that way.” 

The girl’s heart sank at his level tones. ‘‘ Don’t come 
back with me,” she said as he made a move to accom- 
pany her; ‘‘I’d rather go on alone.” 

Before he could reply she had left him, her tall figure in a 
moment quite lost to his strained vision. 

Virginia hastened on to her own little room. Arrived 
there, she went quickly to the window, which the maid had 
closed and locked in her absence, and threw it open, drink- 
ing in the warm spring air. But in a moment she flung 
herself down in a miserable heap upon the lounge. 

The lonely moments that she had endured here came 
back and pressed upon her; but those memories seemed to 
come in the form of temptation, and she thrust them from 
her. For now she quite yielded to the half-formed thought 
she had had for weeks. Stirling gave her only a lukewarm 
affection, and she must put from her the longing for a real 
home and the things of women. 


ZS At this decision she rebuked herself mercilessly; she 
held up to herself the dancing figures of her age. She was 
thirty-three, and yet could not be satisfied with the respect 
and the name that the man had offered to her. She felt 
within her the deep desire for romance—stirring, wonder- 
ful romance. 

And she was jealous! She spared herself nothing now. 
Jealous of the mother of his child. Not, she redeemed her- 
self in part, jealous in the ordinary way, but jealous that 
she could only have a measure of his liking. For of love he 
could not give her, since he could not be unfaithful to the 
memory of the woman he had first married. 

She looked about the little room, with its pitiful make- 
shifts—its masquerading lounge, its screen that divulged 
rather than hid—and she shuddered with the fear that for 
long years she must still endure it all. It would be harder 
for her now, since she had believed a real home was soon to 
be hers; when she had thought herself quite content with 
the strength and reliance soon to be hers. She had pondered, 
too, with a little timid joy on Loretta, who, perhaps, in her 
childish fashion resented the intrusion of one to take her 
mother’s beloved place. 

Finally, she rose and went to the small box behind the 
screen, where lovingly she had folded the articles she was 
working upon. She lifted a lace negligee, into whose dainty 
folds she had sewed many a thought of her bright future 
with him. 

But quickly she replaced the garment, as another temp- 
tation that leaped at her. She would not succumb, for 
eventually she would be miserable trying gracefully to accept 
the husks he offered her; and what, she asked herself — what 
meant the bare house that he called home, if he placed 
her therein simply as one to serve his comfort; where ever 
the memory of the woman he had truly loved must linger, 
and perhaps upbraid him with wide, reproachful dream 
eyes? 





ZH And so, with such thoughts for company, Virginia 
passed the day till, when Stirling came in the evening, 
she had quite resolved what course to take. Though she 
felt a hatred of her task she began hurriedly to tell him 
her decision. 

He listened — quite unmoved, she told herself. And when 
she had finished he spoke as calmly as she had expected: 

“You doubt my love—is that it, Virginia?”’ 

“Not the quality of your regard,” she evaded, for she 
could not tell him all her thoughts. ‘‘I think you are 
sincere, but, you see, I am not content with what you can 
give me.” 

‘“‘Haven’t I made you understand that I care for you?” 
he persisted then. 

““There’s no use talking about it, is there?’’ she asked 
gently, and he sensed a certain finality in her tones that kept 
him silent. 

She found herself alone shortly after, with a bewildered 
throbbing of her heart, and a bitter remembrance that he 
had taken her decision in a remarkably untouched way. 
And she raged at herself that despite his apparent indiffer- 
ence she cared for him. She had not known how much till 
all was at an end between them. 

She recalled soon his grave mouth and tender eyes; yet 
they were not tender for her, but for her womanhood. And 
the best he had given to the first; and that was as it should 
be, Virginia repeated wearily; only, only, she wanted to 
reign in some heart where love and great tenderness should 
be hers—not a kind regard which in its way would always 
shield her, but which was but a counterfeit, after all, and 
entirely unsatisfying. 


NESE She went about her duties till, utterly worn out, she 
sent word to the office one day that she would remain at 
home. She settled herself in her room in an attitude of list- 
lessness, not knowing just how she would spend her time; 
she tried, after some time, to read; then, finding no power 
of concentration, she yielded to her depression. 

It was nearly noon when she answered a timid knock at 
her door. Mary, the servant, stood smiling and behind her 
was a little girl. 

‘To see you, Miss Renberg,”’ said Mary, and pushed the 
child into the room with a gentle hand. 














For a moment Virginia stared at the small visitor; then 
she knew that this must be Stirling’s child. 

“You are Loretta?” she said finally, and at the little one’s 
nod Virginia took her hand. 

“Did you come to visit me?” she said softly, as she 
removed the white hat and slipped off the long coat. 

“Yes,” the child answered; then, gaining some confidence 
though her eyes were big and shy, she went on: “Father 
said you were at home alone; and when he’s alone I comfort 
him. So he sent me to you.” 

So Stirling knew that she had remained at home. He was 
thoughtful and watchful even yet of her. Virginia drew the 
little one close to her. 

“T’m very glad you came to visit me,” she said. ‘I have 
often wanted to see you.” 

The child did not reply, but smoothed her curls with an 
efficient hand. 

‘“‘Betty was very cross this morning,” she said; ‘‘so I did 
my own hair. When she is cross she pulls. And Auntie is 
away visiting; she nearly always is, though.” 


ZS A chord vibrated in Virginia’s heart at the child’s 
innocent revelations, and stooping, she kissed the sweet 
face while the tears filled her eyes. 

Then a thought came to her: here, surely, she was needed. 
But while it was a stimulating thought it carried no real 
happiness. She did not want alone to be needed; she 
craved love. 

“Father told me about you,” said the child, now leaning 
confidently against Virginia, ‘‘and I like you.” 

Virginia did not answer at once. ‘‘I’mso glad,” she said; 
then, as the soft body nestled against her, a yearning rose 
within her to hold it in her arms. 

“Are you too big a girl to sit on my knee?” she asked. 

“Well, at night, when Father wants me to, I sit on his 
knee,’”’ Loretta answered; ‘‘but then, Father and I are 
chums. You know, I have no one but Father,” she con- 
cluded. 

Virginia, with a little cry, lifted the child to her knee, and 
in a moment the small arms were about her neck, the tender 
face lay against hers, and she felt a tide of pure joy within 
her. 

“Father said,” Loretta went on, ‘‘that perhaps you were 
coming to live with us; he said that before, but now he just 
sits and holds me tight. Have you done anything to him?” 

““No,”’ Virginia murmured, and with the child in her arms 
she seemed suddenly to be given a clearer vision. 3ut did 
you want me to come?” 

“Yes,” said Loretta. ‘‘I want everything that Father 
wants. He told me I must love you: because he did; and | 
told him that I would give you a name.” 

‘‘What name, dearest ?”’ 

‘‘Othermother,”’ said the little one in her gentle voice. 

For a moment Virginia turned away her head; then she 
said in a low voice: 

‘‘And Father—what did he say?” 

“He only held me close,”’ Loretta replied, ‘‘just as you 
are doing now. Do you, too, like that name?” 

“Very, very much,” whispered Virginia; then, in a flame 
of understanding she closed her eyes. She had not fathomed 
the nature of his love. 

“Father didn’t go to the office today,” the little informer 
went on; ‘‘he’s in the park on our bench—that’s where we 
always sit, you know. I’m going to him now. Will you 
come, too?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia; ‘‘you and I will go together.” 

In a moment they were walking toward the park, the 
small hand clinging tight to Virginia’s. Virginia’s heart 
was big with gratitude, for in the light of a little child’s 
unquestioning faith she had found peace. 

She felt a tender love that reached beyond the grave and 
touched Loretta’s mother. She knew that always she would 
keep green that beloved memory in the little one’s heart, 
and she would never disturb Stirling’s reverence for the 
young wife who had left him years before. 


ZH For she knew now that love has its different qualities 


, 
and that Stirling’s tender memory of his wife took nothing 
from the worth of his present offering. So all her doubts 


vanished as knowledge came, revealing the truth that love 
is great whether it be the ardent, romantic emotion of y« uth 
or the tender devotion of riper years. 

As they entered the park Virginia saw Stirling through 
the trees, sitting dejectedly on the bench. Her love for him 
asserted itself as never before, and, still holding the little 
hand, she went quickly to him. As he saw her he rose, then 
stood waiting for her, a great question in his eyes. 

‘““We have come, David,” she said simply, when she st: od 
quite close, and put her free hand into his quickly out- 
stretched one. 

“Virginia!” he breathed; and looking at him then she 
wondered how she could ever have doubted his love. 

“What a beautiful world!’”’ cried the child, looking into 
the eyes of spring, and the hearts of her listeners fervently 
responded. 
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NE evening, in a woodcutter’s cottage, just after 
the two children of the family, Tyltyl, a boy, and 
é' Mytyl, a girl, have dropped asleep, a light, gradu- 
ally increasing in intensity, filters in through the closed 
inside shutters. The lamp on the table lights again of itself, 
but its light is of a different color from that which had been 
extinguished only a short time before by the children’s 
mother. Presently the brother and sister appear to wake. 
After talking a little they get up, run to one of the windows 
and throw back the shutters. A still brighter light fills the 
room, and soon there comes a knock at the door, and then 
the big latch is seen to rise of itself and the door half opens 
to admit a little old woman dressed in green with a red hood 
on her head. She is very like an elderly neighbor, but is 
obviously a fairy. She directs the children to get dressed at 
once, and then sends them in search of the Blue Bird for 
which her little girl, who is very ill, is crying, because she 
wants to be happy. With them go a Dog, a Cat, the Spirits 
of Bread and Sugar, and Light who leads them, a luminous 
maid of incomparable beauty, dressed in long, transparent 
and dazzling veils. : 

The children first visit their dead grandparents in the 
Land of Memory, and find them exactly as in life. Here 
they secure a blue bird, but it turns black before it can be 
given to the Fairy. Then they go to the Palace of Night 
and search among Ghosts, Terrors and Stars until they find 
numbers of what look like blue birds, but these, too, lose 
their color and die too soon. Next they invade the Forest 
and talk with the trees and animals, but cannot find the 
Blue Bird. So they enter the Graveyard when the moon is 
shining and search, but still the Blue Bird cannot be found. 

Pursuing their quest therefor they pass on to the immense 
halls of the Azure Palace, where the children wait that are 
yet to be born. Infinite perspectives of sapphire columns 
support turquoise vaults. Everything, from the light and 
the lapis-lazuli flagstones to the shimmering background 
into which the last arches run and disappear, everything, 
down to the smallest objects, is of an unreal, intense, 
fairylike blue. Only the plinths and capitals of the col- 
umns, the keystones, a few seats and circular benches are 
of white marble or alabaster. To the right, between the 
anak, are great, opalescent doors. These doors, which 
: st will throw back toward the end of the scene, open 

pon actual life and the quays of the Dawn. Everywhere, 
harmoniously peopling the hall, is a crowd of CHILDREN 


robed in long, azure garments. Some are playing, others 
strolling to and fro, others talking or dreaming; many are 
asleep; many, also, are working, between the colonnades, 
at future inventions; and their tools, their instruments, 
the apparatus which they are constructing, the plants, 
flowers and fruit which they are cultivating or plucking, 
are of the same supernatural and luminous blue as the 
general atmosphere of the palace. Figures of a taller stat- 
ure, clad in a paler and more diaphanous azure, figures of 
a sovereign and silent beauty, move among the CHILDREN, 
and would seem to be angels. 


ZS Enter onthe left, asthough bystealth, gliding between 
the columns in the foreground, TyLryL, MytyLand LIicur. 
Their arrival causes a certain movement among the BLUE 
CHILDREN, who come running up on every hand, form a 
group around the unwonted visitors and gaze upon them 
with curiosity. 

Myty_: Where are Sugar, the Cat and Bread ? 

Lint: They cannot enter here; they would know the 
future and would not obey. 

TYLTYL: And the Dog? 

LicuT: It is not well, either, that he should know what 
awaits him in the course of the ages. I have locked them all 
up in the vaults of the church. 

TyYLTYL: Where are we? 

Licut: Weare in the Kingdom of the Future, in the midst 
of the children who are not yet born. As the diamond allows 
us to see clearly in this region, which is hidden from men, we 
shall very probably find the Blue Bird here. 

TyL_tyL: Certainly the bird will be blue, since everything 
here is blue. (Looking all around him.) WUeaven, how 
beautiful it all is! 

Licut: Look at the children running up. 

TyLtyL: Are they angry? 

Licut: Notatall. You can see they are smiling, but they 
are surprised. 

THE BLUE CHILDREN (running up in ever-increasing num- 
bers): Live children! Come and look at the little live 
children! 

Ty_tyL: Why do they call us the little live children ? 

LiGuTt: Because they themselves are not alive yet. 

TyLtTyL: What are they doing, then? 

Licut: They are awaiting the hour of their birth. 

TyYLtyL: The hour of their birth! 


Licut: Yes; it is from here that all the children come 
who are born upon our earth. Each awaits his day. When 
the fathers and mothers want children the great doors which 
you see there on the right are opened, and the little ones go 
down. 

TyLtyL: What alot there are! What a lot there are! 

Liut: There are many more. We do not see them all. 
There are thirty thousand halls like this, all full of them. 
Just think, there are enough to last to the end of the world! 
No one could count them. 

Ty.ityL: And those tall, blue persons, who are they ? 

Licut: No one exactly knows. They are believed to be 
guardians. I have heard that they will come upon earth 
after men. But we are not allowed to ask them. 

TYLTYL: Why not? 

Licut: Because it is the earth’s secret. 

TyL_tyL: And may one talk to the others, the little ones ? 

Licut: Certainly; you must make friends. Look, there 
is one who is more curious than the rest. Go up to him, 
speak to him. 

TyYLTyYL: What shall I say to him? 

Ligut: Whatever you like, as you would to a little play- 
fellow. 

TyL_ty_: Can I shake hands with him? 

Licut: Of course; he won’t hurt you. But come, don’t 
look so constrained. I will leave you alone; you will be 
more at ease by yourselves. Besides, I want to speak to the 
tall, blue person. 


ZEB TYLTYL (going up to the BLUE CHILD and holding out 
his hand): How do you do? (Touching the Cuirp'’s blue 
dress with his finger.) What's that? 

THE CHILD (gravely touching TyLTYv’s hat): And that? 

TyLtTyYL: That? Thatis my hat. Have you no hat? 

THe CuiLp: No; what is it for? 

TYLTYL: It’s to say How-do-you-do with. And then for 
when it rains or when it’s cold. 

Tue CuILp: What does that mean, when it’s cold? 

TyL_tyL: When you shiver like this: brrrr! brrrr! When 
you blow into your hands and go like this with your arms. 
| He vigorously beats his arms across his chest. 

THE CuILp: Is it cold on earth ? 

TYLTYL: Yes, sometimes, in the winter, when there is no 
fire. 

THe CuiLtp: Why is there no fire? 
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TYLTYL: Because it’s expensive and it costs money to 
buy wood. 

THE CHILD: What is money? 

TYLTYL: It’s what you pay with. 

THE CuHILpD: Oh! 

TYLTYL: Some people have money and others have none. 

THE CuILp: Why not? 

TyLTyL: Because they are not rich. Are you rich? 
How old are you? 

THE CHILD: I am going to be born soon. I shall be 
born in twelve years. Is it nice to be born? 

TYLTYL: Oh, yes! It’s great fun. e 

THE CuILp: How did you manage? ; 

TYLTYL: I can’t remember. It is so long ago. 

THE CuiLp: They say it’s lovely, the earth and the 
live people. 

TYLTYL: Yes, it’s not bad. There are birds and cakes 
and toys. Some have them all; but those who have 
none can look at them. 

THE CHILD: They tell us that the mothers stand wait- 
ing at the door. They are good, aren't they? ~ 

TYLTYL: Oh, yes! They are better than anything in 
the world! And the grannies, too; but they die too soon. 

THE CuiLp: They die? What is that ? 

TYLTYL: They go away one evening and do not come 
back. 

THE CuiLtp: Why? 

TyLtyL: How can one tell? Perhaps because they feel 
sad. 

THE CuiLp: Has yours gone? 

TYLTYL: My grandmamma? 

THE CHILD: Your mamma or your grandmamma, I 
don’t know. 

TYLTYL: Oh, but it’s not the same thing! The grannies 
go first; that’s sad enough. Mine was very kind to me. 


OZ THE CuiLp: What is the matter with your eyes? 
Are they making pearls? 

TYLTYL: No; it’s not pearls. 

THE CHILD: What is it, then? 

TYLTYL: It’s nothing; it’s all that blue, which dazzles 
me a little. 

THE CHILD: What is that called ? 

TYLTYL: What? 

THE CHILbD: There, that, falling down. 

TyLtTyL: Nothing; it is a little water. 

THE CHILD: Does it come from the eyes? 

TYLTYL: Yes, sometimes, when one cries. 

THE CHILD: What does that mean, crying ? 

TYLTYL: I have not been crying; it is the fault of that 
blue. But if I had cried it would be the same thing. 

THE CHILD: Does one often cry? 

TYLTyL: Not little boys, but little girls do. Don’t you 
cry here? 

THE CuILp: No; I don’t know how. 

TYLTYL: Well, you will learn. What are you playing 
with, those great blue wings? 

THE CuiLp: These? That’s for the invention which I 
shall make on earth. 

TYLTYL: What invention? Have you invented some- 
thing? 

THE CHILD: Why, yes; haven't you heard? When I 
am on earth I shall have to invent the thing that gives 
happiness. 

TYLTYL: Is it good to eat? Does it make a noise? 

THE CHILD: No; you hear nothing. 

TYLTYL: That’sa pity. 

THE CuiLp: I work at it every day. It is almost 
finished. Would you like to see it? 

TyLTYL: Very much. Where is it ? 

THE CuILpD: There, you can see it from here, between 
those two columns. 

ANOTHER BLUE CHILD (coming up to TyLTYL and 
plucking his sleeve): Would you like to see mine, say? 

TYLTYL: Yes, what is it ? 

THE SECOND CuILpb: The thirty-three remedies for 
prolonging life. There, in those blue phials. 

A THIRD CHILD (stepping out from the crowd): I will 
show you a light which nobody knows of. (He lights him- 
self up entirely with an extraordinary flame.) It’s rather 
curious, isn’t it ? 

A Fourtu CuiLp (pulling TyLty.’s arm): Do come 
and look at my machine which flies in the air like a bird 
without wings! 

A Firtu CuiLp: No, no; mine first. It discovers the 
treasures hidden in the moon. 


ZS THE BLUE CHILDREN (crowding around TYLTYL and 
MyTYL and all crying together): No, no, come and see 
mine! No, mine is much finer! Mine is a wonderful 
invention. Mine is made of sugar! His isno good! He 
stole the idea from me. 

[Amid these disordered exclamations the LIVE CHILDREN 
are dragged toward the blue workshops, where each of the 
inventors sets his ideal machine going. There ensues a 
cerulean whirl of wheels, disks, fly-wheels, driving-wheels, 
pulleys, straps, and strange and as yet unnamed objects 
shrouded in the bluey mists of the unreal. A crowd of odd 
and mysterious mechanisms dart forth and hover under 
the vaults or crawl at the foot of the columns, while 
CHILDREN unfold charts and plans, open books, uncover 
azure ‘statues and bring enormous flowers and gigantic 
fruits that seem formed of sapphires and turquoises. 

A LittLe BLUE Cup (bending under the weight of some 
colossal blue daisies): Look at my flowers! 

TYLTYL: What are they? I don’t know them. 

THE LITTLE BLUE CHILD: They are daisies. 

TYLTYL: Impossible! They are as big as tables. 

THE LITTLE BLUE CuiLp: And they smell so good. 

TYLTYL (smelling them): Wonderful! 

THE LitTLE BLUE CHILD: They will grow like that 
when I am on earth. 

TYLTYL: When will that be ? 

THE Little BLUE Curb: In fifty-three years four 
months and nine days. ; 

[Two BLUE CHILDREN arrive, carrying, like a luster hang- 
ing on a pole, an incredible bunch of grapes, each larger 
than a pear. 

ONE OF THE CHILDREN (carrying the grapes): What do 
you say to my truits? 

TYLTyL: A bunch of pears! 

THE CuILp: No, they are grapes. They will all be like 
that when I am thirty. I have found the way. 

ANOTHER CHILD ( staggering under a basket of blue apples 
the size of melons): And mine! Look at my apples! 


TyLTyL: But those are melons! 

THE Cu1Lp: No,no! They are my apples and they are 
not the finest at that. They will all be alike when I am 
alive. I have discovered the system. 


2269 ANOTHER CHILD (wheeling a blue barrow with blue 
melons bigger than pumpkins): What do you say to my 
little melons? 

TyLtyL: But they are pumpkins! 

THE CHILD WITH THE MELONS: When I come on earth 
the melons will be splendid. I shall be the gardener of the 
King of the Three Planets. 

TyLTyL: The King of the Three Planets? 

THE CHILD WITH THE MELOns: The great King who 
for thirty-five years will bring happiness to the earth, 
Mars and the moon. You can see him from here. 

TyLtTyL: Where is he? 

THE CHILD WITH THE MELOns: There, the little boy 
sleeping at the foot of that column. 

TyLTyL: On theleft? 

THE CHILD WITH THE MELONs: No, on the right. The 
one on the left is the child who will bring pure joy to the 
globe. 

TYLTYL: How? 

THE CHILD (the one that first talked to TyLtTyL): By 
means of ideas which people have not yet had. 

TyLtyL: And the other, that little fat one with his 
fingers to his nose, what will he do? 

THE CuILp: He is to discover the fire that will warm 
the earth when the sun is paler than now. 

TyLtyL: And the two holding each other by the hand 
and always kissing, are they brother and sister? 

THE CuiLp: No; they are very comical. They are the 
Lovers. 

TYLTYL: What is that ? 

THE CuiLp: I don’t know. Time calls them that to 
make fun of them. They spend the day looking into each 
other’s eyes, kissing and bidding each other farewell. 

TYLTYL: Why? 

THE CuHILp: It seems that they will not be able to 
leave together. 

Tyity_: And the little pink one who looks so serious 
and is sucking his thumb, what is he? 

THE CuILp: It appears that he is to wipe out injustice 
from the earth. 

‘TYETYL: Oh! 

THE CuHILp: They say it’s a tremendous work. 

TyityL: And the little red-haired one who walks as if 
he did not see where he was going, is he blind ? 

THE CutLp: Not yet; but he will become so. Look at 
him well; it seems that he is to conquer Death. 

TYLTyL: What does that mean? 

THE CuiILp: I don’t exactly know; but they say it’s a 
great thing. 

TYLTYL ( pointing to a crowd of CHILDREN Sleeping at the 
foot of the columns, on the steps, the benches, etc.): And all 
those asleep! What a number of them there are asleep! 
Do they do nothing ? 

THE CuILp: They are thinking of something. 

TYLTYL: Of what ? 

THE CuILp: They do not know yet; but they must 
take something with them to earth. We are not allowed 
to go from here empty-handed. 

TYLTYL: Who says so? 

THE CHILD: Time, who stands at the door. You will 
see when he opensit. He is very tiresome. 


NEES A CHILD (running up from the back of the hall and 

elbowing his way through the crowd): How are you, Tyltyl? 

TyLtyL: Hallo! How does he know my name? 

THE CHILD (who has just run up and who now kisses 
TYLTYL and MYTYt effusively): How are you? All right ? 
Come, give me a kiss, and you, too, Mytyl. It’s not sur- 
prising that I should know your name, seeing that I shall 
be your brother. They have only just told me that you 
were here. I was right at the other end of the hall, packing 
up my ideas. Tell Mummy that I am ready. 

TYLTYL: What? Are you coming to us? 

THE CuiLp: Certainly, next year, on Palm Sunday. 
Don’t tease me too much when I am little. I am very 
glad to have kissed you both beforehand. Tell Daddy to 
mend the cradle. Is it comfortable in our home? 

TyLtyL: Not bad. And Mummy isso kind. 

THE CuiiLp: And the food? 

TYLTYL: That depends. We even have cakes some- 
times. Don’t we, Mytyl? 

Mytyt: On New Year's Day and Easter Day. 
Mummy makes them. 

TYLTYL: What have you got in that bag? Are you 
bringing us something? 

THE CuILp: I am bringing three illnesses: scarlatina, 
whooping-cough and measles. 

TYLTYL: Oh, that’sall, isit? And, after that, what will 
you do? 

THE CuiLp: After that? I shall leave you. 

TYLTYL: It will hardly be worth while coming! 

THE CHILD: We can’t pick and choose. 

[At that moment a sort of prolonged, powerful, crystalline 
vibration is heard to rise and swell; it seems to emanate 
from the columns and the opal doors, which are irradiated 
by a brighter light than before. 

TYLTYL: What is that ? 

THECuILpD: That’s Time. Heis going toopenthe gates! 
[A great change comes over the crowd of BLUE CHILDREN. 

Most of them leave their machines and their labors, num- 

bers of sleepers awake, and all turn their eyes toward the 

opal doors and go nearer to them. 

LIGHT (joining TYLTYL): Let us try to hide behind the 
columns. It will not do for Time to discover us. 

TYLTYL: Where does that noise come from ? 

A CuiLp: It isthe Dawnrising. This isthe hour when 
the children who are to be born today go down to earth. 

TyLtyL: How will they go down? Are there ladders? 

THE CHILp: You shall see. Time is drawing the bolts. 

TYLTYL: Who is Time? 

THE CHILD: An old man who comes to call those who 
are going. 

TYLTYL: Is he wicked ? 

THE CHILD: No; but he hears nothing. Beg as they 
may, if it’s not their turn he pushes back all those who try 
to go. 

TYLTyL: Are they glad to go? 

THE CHILD: Weare sorry when weare left behind, but 
we are sad when we go. There! There! He is opening 
the doors! 


[The great opalescent doors turn slowly on their hinges. The 
sounds of the earth are heard like a distant music. A red 
and green light penetrates into the hall; TIME, a tall old 
man with a streaming beard, armed with his scythe and 
hourglass, appears upon the threshold, and the spectator 
perceives the extremity of the white and gold sails of a 
galley moored to a sort of quay formed by the rosy mists of 
the Dawn. 

TimE (on the threshold): Are they ready whose hour has 
struck? 

BLUE CHILDREN (elbowing their way and running up 
Srom all sides): Here we are! Here weare! Here we are! 

TIME(in a gruff voice to the CHILDREN defiling before him 
to go out): One at a time. Once again, there are many 
more of you than are wanted! It’s always the same thing. 
You can’t deceive me. (Pushing back a CuiLD.) It’s not 
your turn! Go back and wait till tomorrow. Nor you, 
either; go in and return in ten years. A thirteenth 
shepherd? There are only twelve wanted; there is no 
need for more. The days of Theocritus and Vergil are 
past. More doctors? There are too many already; they 
are grumbling about it on earth. And where are the 
engineers? They want an honest man, only one, as a 
phenomenon. Where is the honest man? Is it you? 
(The CuiLp nods,‘ Yes.’’) You appear to me to bea very 
poor specimen. Hallo, you, over there, not so fast, not so 
fast! And you, what are you bringing? Nothing at all, 
empty-handed? Then you can’t go through. Prepare 
something, a great crime if you like, or a fine sickness, I 
don’t care. But you must have something. (Catching 
sight of a little CHILD whom the others are pushing forward 
while he resists with all his strength.) Well, what’s the 
matter with you? You know that the hour has come. 
They want a hero to fight against injustice; you’re the 
one; you must start. 

THE BLUE CHILDREN: He doesn’t want to, sir. 

TIME: What? He doesn’t want to? Where does the 
little monster think heis? No objections, we have no time 
to spare. 

THE CHILD (who is being pushed): No, no! I don’t 


want to go. I would rather not be born. I would rather - 


stay here. 

TimE: That is not the question. When the hour comes 
it comes! Now, then, quick, forward! 

A CHILD (stepping forward): Oh, let me pass. I will go 
and take his place. They say that my parents are old and 
have been waiting for me so long! 


EES TIME: None of that! You will start at your proper 
hour, at your proper time. We should never be done if we 
listened to you. One wants to go, another refuses; it’s too 
soon or it’s too late. (Pushing back some CHILDREN who 
have encroached upon the threshold.) Not so near, you 
children! Back, you inquisitive ones! Those who are not 
starting have no business outside. You are in a hurry 
now; later, when your turn comes, you will be frightened 
and hang back. Look, there are four who are trembling 
like leaves. (To a CHILD who, on the point of crossing the 
threshold, suddenly goes back): Well, what is it? What’s 
the matter? 

THE CHILD: I have forgotten the box containing the 
two crimes which I shall have to commit. 

ANOTHER CuiLp: And I the little pot with my idea for 
enlightening the crowd. 

THE THIRD CuiLpD: I have forgotten the graft of my 
finest pear. 

TIME: Run quick and fetch them! We have only six hundred 
and twelve seconds left. The galley of the Dawn is already 
flapping her sails to show that she is waiting. You will come too 
late and you won’t be born! Come, quick, on board with you! 
(Laying hold of a CuiLp who tries to pass between his legs to reach 
the quay.) Oh, no, not you! This is the third time you’ve tried 
to be born before your turn. Don’t let me catch you at it again, 
or you can wait forever with my sister Eternity; and you know 
that it’s not amusing there. But come, are we ready? Is every 
one at his post? (Surveying the CHILDREN standing on the quay 
or already seated in the galley.) There is still one missing. It is 
no use his hiding; I see him in the crowd. You can’t deceive 
me. Come on, you, the little fellow whom they call the Lover, 
say good-by to your sweetheart. 

[The two CHILDREN who are called the LOVERS, fondly entwined, 
their faces livid with despair, go up to TIME and kneel at his jeet. 
THE First CuILp: Mr. Time, let me stay behind with her! 
THE SECOND CHILD: Mr. Time, let me go with him! 

TimE: Impossible! We have only three hundred and ninety 
four seconds left. 

THE First Cuitp: I would rather not be born. 

TIME: You cannot choose. 

THE SECOND CHILD (beseechingly): Mr. Time, I shall come 
too late! 

THE First CuHitp: I shall be gone before she comes down! 

THE SECOND CuiLp: I shall never see him again! 

THE First CHILp: We shall be alone in the world! 

TimE: All this does not concern me. Address your entreaties 
to Life. I unite and part as I am told. (Seizing one oj the 
CHILDREN.) Come! 

THE First CHILD (struggling): No, no, no! She, too! 

THE SECOND CHILD (clinging to the clothes oj the First) 
Leave him with me! Leave him! 

TIME: Come, come. He is not going to die, but to live! 
(Dragging away the First CHILD.) Come along! 

THE SECOND CHILD (stretching her arms out frantically to the 
CHILD that is being carried off): A sign! Asign! Tell me how to 
find you! 

THE First Cuitp: I shall always love you! 

THE SECOND CuiLp: I shall be the saddest thing on earth! 
You will know me by that. 

[She falls and remains stretched on the ground. 

TimME: You would. do much better to hope. And now that 
is all. (Consulting his hourglass.) We have only sixty-thre¢ 
seconds left. 

{Last and violent movements among the CHILDREN departing a 
remaining. They exchange hurried farewells. 


ZH THE BLUE CHILDREN: Good-by, Pierre! Good-by, Je: 
Have you all you want? Announce my idea! Have you got t 
new turnscrew? Mind you speak of my melons! Have ys 
forgotten nothing? Try to know me again! I shall find yo 
Don’t lose your ideas! Don’t lean too far into space! Send m« 
your news! They say one can’t. Oh, try, do try! Try to teil 
us if it’s nice! I will come to meet you! I shall be born on 
throne! ; 
TIME (shaking his keys and his scythe): Enough! Enoug 
The anchor’s raised! ae 
[The sails of the galley pass and disappear. The voices oj th 
CHILDREN in the galley are heard in the distance: ‘‘The earth’ 
The earth! I can see ut! How beautiful it is! How bright it 2: 
How big it is!” Then, as though issuing from the depths oj th: 
abyss, an extremely distant song of gladness and expectation. 
TYLtTyL (to Licut): What is that? It is not they singing. It 
sounds like other voices. 
Licut: Yes, it is the song of the mothers coming out to meet 
them. 
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DRAWN BY W. H. EVERETT 


Blemishes 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


SAW her in the cloistered dimness where 
We stranger twain a moment bowed in 
prayer. 
Upon her cheek a grossly-blemished place 
Made hideous an elsewise lovely face. 
I pitied her, deep in my inmost soul, 
That Fate on her had levied such a toll. 
Then in new radiance the lights upsprang 
And with relief my spirit leaped and sang. 
The scar that lashed my sympathy like 
whips 
A red rose was, its stem between her lips! 


Oft in the darkness of our clouded ken 

We note shortcomings in our fellowmen: 

Soul-blemishes and mind-disfigurements, 

Faults past denial, traits that give offense. 

We pity or we blame, inquiring: ‘‘Why 

Must others so less perfect be than I?” 

Then comes the clearer light of graver 
years— 

Virtues enlarged, sins shrunken, through 
our tears 

Till that which seemed a fault in blinder 
days 

Shines out a glory and compels our praise! 


Life and Death 
By Thomas Bicket 
O SEEK thee with a prayer 
That binds us soul to soul, 
To strive, that thou mayst share 
To gain the farthest goal 
Daring the darkest hours, 
Pain and the toil of strife, 
Fighting for thine and mine 
Ah, Sweetheart, that is Life. 


To suffer hand in hand 
Treading the weary years, 
To earn and understand 
Gladness that grew in tears, 
To see beyond the night 
The beacon lights above, 
Traveling side by side 
Ah, Sweetheart, that is Love. 


To feel, when sinks the sun 
seyond the farthest crest 
Joy in the task well done, 
Rest and the peace of rest 
To fall asleep and dream 
That for one fleeting breath 
We twain were once apart 
Ah, Sweetheart, that is Death. 


’ 


The Barometer Baby 
4y Jean Dwight Franklin 
HEN The Baby cries the heavens turn 
pray 
And the gathering clouds chase the sun- 
shine away, 
And it seems that the world itself should 


pause 
lo grieve and condone at the unknown 
cause; 


For with love a plenty it wonders why 
The Baby should cry. 


When The Baby laughs—ah! then you 
should see ~ ‘ 

How utterly happy a day can be! 

The little birds sing and each flower looks 
up 

To catch a smile in its tiny cup; 

And the air is filled with a rollicky chaff 

At The Baby’s laugh! 


O Barometer Baby de pot dear, 
Do Keep to the weather that’ fair and 
clear! 
The world is moody—aye , stormy, too, 
nd we get our sunshine in watching you! 


The Note Within 
By John Kendrick Bangs 

HAVE a song within my heart 
That I shall never sing. 

I know ’tis there, for I can feel 
Its joyous fluttering. 

Just how it goes I do not know; 
And what it is about, 

Though I have tried and tried again, 
I cannot quite make out. 

3ut this I know: when days are dark, 
And sullen is the air, 

It does not vex my soul at all, 
3ecause that song is there. 


E SAID this in THe LapiEs’ HoME JoURNAL a few months ago. And nothing that we could 
have said, perhaps, reached so far down into the depths of the souls of American poets. For a 
stream of poems and verses came to us to prove our assertion wrong. Many did not con- 
vince us that we were wrong: some did. A few of the poems in this latter class we give, and gladly, 
on this page. Incidentally, it is particularly interesting to call attention to the verses here given by 
Mr. Strickland W. Gillilan, who, in his mood here presented, would hardly be recognized as the author 


of the famous ballad: 


‘Off agin, on agin, gone agin—Finnigan.” 


THE Epitors or THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 








His First Night Away 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


{ <- neighbor lad had teased, and so had he, 
Till Mother sighed: ‘‘ Well, if it has to be!” 
And Father said: ‘‘Sure! Let him run along; 
It’s so near by there’s nothing can go wrong.” 
So Mother rolled his gown into a lump 

Smaller than one her throat held; put his comb 
In with it; and he left, with joy a-jump— 

First time he stayed all night away from home! 


He choked a little when he said good-night 
To stranger-parents; and he saw a light 
Shining in his own house, two worlds away 
In the next block; then dreamed till dawning day 
That he was homeless. At their breakfast-time 
He could not eat, but made his homesick flight 
Without adieux—to him no social crime— 
When first he stayed away from home all night. 


And Mother met him with her arms outspread, 
And in her loving bosom hid his head 
A long, long time while neither of them stirred 
Nor anybody said a single word. 
In her a pang old as maternity 

Forewarned her of long partings that must come; 
For him had ended all eternity— 

First time he’d stayed all night away from home! 





f 


DRAWN BY ARMAND BOTH 


Waiting 
3y Strickland W. Gillilan 


N SUMMER Saturday’s long afternoon 
I used to climb, barefoot, one thronelike knoll, 

Soliloquizing: ‘‘Father’s coming soon.” 

The gray pike billowed eastward like a scroll 
And vanished in the apex of a hill 

One world-long mile away; around me played 
The shifting sunbeams—magically still, 

Tiptoeing from each ever-lengthening shade. 


I knew that when he crept into my ken 
Above the hillbrink I should know the span 
White-stockinged bay, head-tossing gray; and then 
The strong, familiar figure of the man. 
I’'d know them—know them! Leaping with their joy 
My swift feet from my cairn would take me down 
A care-free, zephyr-hearted, eager boy, 
To welcome home my father from the town. 


Once on a time he went away again; 
Perhaps the sun shone, but we could not see. 
I have not climbed that little knoll since then, 
For Father is not coming home to me. 
Somewhere he waits upon a sun-kissed hill 
And softly says: ‘‘ My boy is coming soon.” 
He’ll know me from afar—I know he will! 
When, world-tired, I trudge home, some afternoon. 


His Wealth and Mine 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 
Y RICH and childless neighbor’s yacht, they say, 
A Looks like a ship of some trans-ocean line. 
A tall girl travels schoolward every d Ly 
The girl is mine! 


My neighbor owns a limousine that got 
Two score or more of miles per hour—-that’s fine! 
Here comes a brown-eyed child with freckled nose 
The child is mine! 


This side the rose-hedge at my neighbor’s bound 
There stands a wicker cart of common line, 
In which a baby sleeps all snug and sound— 


’ 


The babe is mine! 


Since 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 
ND even yet we start up in the night, 
Thinking he begged us turn his pillow, so 
The coolness of the fresher linen might 
Make less his baby cheek’s unwonted glow. 
At each such memory our hurt hearts wince; 
Thoughts are grown sacred past all thinking—since. 





The Plea of the Sheltered Women 
By Amelia Josephine Burr 


E SHELTERED women, love-enwrapt, 
Whose every wish is gratified, 
From all adversity close lapt 
In tenderness and kindly pride, 
We from whose paths you put aside 
The possibility of care, 
We women shielded and supplied— 
What burden can we have to bear? 


Smiling as at a child’s demands, 
You fill these idle days of ours; 
You give us roses for our hands 
And songs to sing among our flowers. 
We twine you crowns for your delight; 
You only ask to find us fair 
When weary you come home at night. 
Is not our burden light to bear? 


We are the garden of your ease; 

And if we bloom you are content. 
It would but rob you of your peace 

If to your loads our shoulders bent, 
But oh, to see you sad and spent— 

To know the pain we may not share— 
Pity us, Masters, and relent; 

This burden is too sore to bear. 


The Chamber of Hope 
By Grace McElroy Iurs 


HERE is a room upstairs, a little room, 

With sunlit silence filled the long day through; 
Where climbing roses breathe their faint perfume 
And nod and smile at me—as if they knew!— 

When I sit sewing there beside their bloom. 


A cradle waits there, all soft, snowy white, 

And heaps of clothes—such little, little things 
That seem to shine with some deep, inner light 

As if the thoughts I stitched had dipped their wings 
Into the glory of my joy’s far height. 


All good that has been mine as maid and wife 
Is gathered there as in a sacred place; 

My fruits of sacrifice, of inward strife, 
Are laid before the Future’s veiléd face 

As altar-trove to bless the dawning life. 


And when I dream in silence there—or pray— 
A brave parade of all the great ones gone 

And all that are to come wends happy way 
Before my heart. In shining outlines drawn 

They point the prescience of my coming day. 


Our Little Cottage Home 
By Samuel Abbott 


E HAVE no ivied parapets to crown 
A height sheer where a placid river turns 
To glimmer through an avenue of ferns. 
For thee, dear wife, no treasuries of gown 
And fur are stored in chests of red and brown. 
For me no silver candelabrum burns 
In mellow tints on carven oak and urns. 
We have a little cottage near the town. 


They who are friends of song and histories 

Of men who strove on mountain and on shore 

Can build high castles dwarfing those of yore. 
We have a little cottage home. It lies 

Within the province of the street and store; 
And yet it is a gateway to the skies. 





DRAWN BY W. H. EVERETT 


Mother’s Face 
By Stoughton Cooley 
TEAR face, deep furrowed by the hand of time, 


And long familiar with each passing care— 
Dearer by far to me than those more fair, 
That still abide in youth’s seductive prime, 
Or wax not old in some congenial clime 
Not all the charms of beauty famed and rare 
With thy sweet, gentle features can compare, 
Forever hallowed by a love sublime. 


Thou first ideal of my infant eyes, 

To be adored as I have older grown— 

Revered and loved the more the better known— 
May thy enraptured visage ever rise, 
To cheer me in the way where duty lies, 

And be a solace when the years have flown. 








DRAWN BY E. F. BAYHA 


Mandy 
By Gertrude Norton 


Sate by the fire alone, 

Seems so strange that Mandy’s gone. 
Old house ’pears deserted now— 
Kinder lonesome; an’ somehow, 

All the birds, that sang so glad 

Onct, now churrup sorter sad— 

Wake the old man up at dawn, 

Seem ter say that Mandy’s gone. 


No one in the house but me; 
Everywhar I turn I see 

Somethin’ that she made fer me. 
That old coat thar on the wall, 
Mandy made fer me the fall 

We moved up hyar, long ago— 
Patched now till you’d hardly know 
What it’s made uv. By the door 
Hangs the old gray vest I wore— 
Spun an’ made it all herself; 

An’ upon the mantelshelf 

Thar’s the dog with woolly hide, 
Made fer Billy ’fore he died, 

An’ the tiny mittens, too, 

With the holes all showin’ through, 
Whar his little hands did press— 
Reachin’ out fer Heaven, I guess. 


That’s her pictur on the wall, 
Tuck with me the day we all 

Went ter town ter see the show, 
Almost twenty years ago. 

Don’t seem more ’an a year ter me— 
Reckon jist because that we 

Was so happy; but a day 

Seems a year since she’s away. 
Thar’s her bonnet that she wore 
Drappin’ corn down in the low’r 
Field, last spring, behind the plow; 
Seems like I can see her now, 
Walkin’ patiently along, 

Hummin’ uv that good old song, 
““Rock uv Ages, clef’ fer me, 

Let me hide ‘myself in Thee;” 
Singin’ like the angels sing 

In the Lord’s eternal spring. 


Hyar’s the old clay pipe that she 
Used ter fill an’ light fer me 
When my hard day’s work was done 
An’ I sat thar in the sun 

By the open kitchen door. 

When her evenin’s work was o’er 
She would fetch a chur an’ look 
Fer her specs an’ bring the Book, 
An’ she’d set an’ read ter me 
Under the big ellum tree. 

Never murmured at her lot, 

An’ one evenin’, when I got 
Kinder blue because that we 
Was so pore, she read ter me, 
From the Book, uv Job, uv Uz, 
An’ somehow the story was 

- as ef God spoke an’ He 

Nas a-talkin’ right ter me. 


Seem ter hear them words terday, 
As I kneel an’ try ter pray 

Pray ter God ter keep me pore 

An’ ter give me back onct more 
Mandy. But the Lord, would He 
sring her back from Heaven ter me— 
Take away her starry crown, 
Shinin’ robes, an’ bring her down 
From His mansions in the sky, 
Jist fer sich a wretch as I? 

No; the words I cannot say. 

I can only kneel an’ pray: 

‘TI am blind, Lord, lead the way.” 


So I try ter be content, 

Knowin’ God has never sent 
3urdens more than we can bear; 
An’ | lift my heart in prayer, 
Knowin’ Mandy’s with the blest; 
After all, the Lord knows best. 
An’ what I don’t understand 

I jist leave in His own Hand; 
When my feet go strayin’ in 

The ferbidden paths uv sin 

I can only kneel an’ pray: 

**T am blind, Lord, lead the way.” 


Beyond the Gray 
By Bertha R. McDonald 


HE firelight flickers and the icy rain 

Beats dismally against my window-pane; 
Out in the garden, ’neath a robe of gray, 
The flowers lie dreaming of another May. 


And so, dear heart, although the wind 
blows cold, 

And tall trees shiver as the day grows old, 

So I sit dreaming; and afar I see, 

Beyond the gray, another spring and thee. 
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The Adventures 
of the Little King 


A Story of the Childhood 
of Louis XIV, King of France 


By Charles Major 


Author of 


“When Knighthood was in Flower,” etc. 


II—When the Little King was Sick 


OON after Christmas the poor Little King 
was very ill. One can’t expect a boy of 
eight to be a man when he is ill, but little 
Louis XIV came as near it as any child 
ever did. He gave one the impression of a 
grafted tree. In some wonderful manner 
the artificial bud of kingliness had been 
grafted on the native stem of human 
nature, and the work was done so adroitly 
that the two seemed one. The result was 
a quaint and interesting child King. His 

Lhe ne” |] Majesty, the King child, is to be found in 

many a household, but the child King belongs to a rare, 

small species of the genus homo, and the world has known 
but few specimens of his kind. 

So when the Little King was sick the part of him which was 
King kept a stiff rein on the part of him which was child, and 
no one save his beautiful nurse, Sweet Mam’selle, was per- 
mitted to witness his luxurious and, at times, much-needed 
lapses back to Nature. When alone with her he relaxed and 
found sweet relief in gently-flowing tears, wistful complaints 
and childish appeals for sympathy. His tears were stayed, 
oh, so lovingly, by Sweet Mam’selle’s soft hand; his 
complaints were heard, oh, so tenderly, and his appeals for 
sympathy were met by a flood of soothing consolation fresh 
from her gentle heart. So they loved each other devotedly, 
and Sweet Mam’selle knew that she was first in the heart of 
the King of France. 

The Little King had good cause to love Sweet Mam’selle, 
for, of all women, she alone had clung to him during his 
illness. After the nature of his malady was known no one 
else had entered his room save his tutor, the Marquis de 
Villeroy, Séguine, the Queen’s physician, and a mysterious 
old woman who came morning and evening for the osten- 
sible purpose of instructing Sweet Mam’selle in the art of 
nursing. 














ZS Although great caution was used to keep the King 
from learning the nature of his illness the marked absence of 
the Queen and the courtiers made him suspect that it was 
contagious. The Marquis and Séguine remained in the room 
nearly all the time save at night, and though the Little King 
found their presence irksome he was too polite to say so 
until the afternoon of the third day of his illness. Until 
then he did not complain. He had tried so hard to be a King, 
but at last tired human nature rebelled and he longed to be 
alone with Sweet Mam’selle. 

At times the part of him which was King had a long reign, 
but when the part of him which was child took its turn the 
Little King became intensely human and would have his 
own way, quietly if possible, stormily if necessary. 

So on the afternoon of the third day, while the Marquis 
de Villeroy and Séguine were talking in low, irritating whis- 
pers over by the window at the other end of the long room, 
the Little King turned to Sweet Mam’selle, who was sitting 
beside him on a hassock, and said: : 

“Tell them I thank them for their presence, but that I 
shall not trouble them to remain.” 

Sweet Mam’selle crossed the room, courtesied to the 
Marquis and delivered the King’s message. 

The Marquis went to the King and said: 

“We are to remain here until your Majesty has recovered. 
Séguine and I do not fear, for we have had the smallpox— 
that is—I—I mean—your Majesty—I mean it is our duty 
and our great pleasure to remain, and, besides, it is the 
command of the Queen and the Cardinal.” 

“T thank you,” answered the Little King, clinging desper- 
ately to his dignity. ‘‘But you have the King’s permission 
to go, and that is greater than the command of the Queen 
and the Cardinal.”’ 

“But, your Majesty ——” began the Marquis protest- 
ingly. 

“IT am sure M. le Marquis will not wait for the King to 
dismiss him. That would be painful to—to both,” inter- 
rupted the Little King, glaring angrily. 

That was human nature backed by kingliness, so the 
Marquis and Séguine bowed and withdrew. 


ZH Sweet Mam’selle then ran to the Little King and 
fell on her knees at his bedside, for she, too, was glad they 
were gone. Instantly the King flew away and tears and 
sobs came softly, humanly, pathetically from the child’s 
tired, weary heart. 

“Oh, my King!” cried Sweet Mam'selle, ‘‘I would that 
I could be ill in your place.”’ 

““Ha-have you ev-ever had—had the smallpox?” sobbed 
the King. 

‘““No, my King.” 

“Then—then—I dis-dismiss you,” he returned. 
you will be ill. You—you will catch the contagion.” 

“W hy do you say I shall?” she asked. 

Because I have the smallpox,” he replied, making a 
manly effort to stay his tears. 

“No, no, my King, it cannot be.” 

“You will not say I have not,” returned the King, trying 
his best to smile, ‘‘because you cannot tell a falsehood. 
You never did and you never will; will you, Sweet Mam’- 
selle? I believe every word you say, and I love you and 
trust you, and just as soon as I am crowned I’m going to 


“Else 


make you a Duchess and marry you. Then you will be the 
greatest lady in the world. Don’t you wish I could grow up 
big in a night, like the magic beanstalk?’’ This was the 
child, unalloyed by kingliness. 

“Yes, yes, my King,’’ acquiesced Sweet Mam’selle 
soothingly. ‘But you must not think about yourself.” 

She could not make even an effort to tell the King a lie. 
She knew the great truth that while one swallow may not 
make a summer one lie spoken to a thoughtful child will 
make a liar. So Sweet Mam’selle hesitated and halted as 
she spoke, and the King knew the truth. 

“‘L know what my malady is,’’ he answered, ‘‘ because no 
one comes to see me save my tutor, the Marquis de Villeroy, 
Séguine and the old woman.” 

“What old woman?” asked Sweet Mam’selle, speaking 
thoughtlessly. 

“Don’t you know? The one that comes every morning 
and evening with Séguine.”’ 

“Oh, yes. I forgot her,” returned Sweet Mam’selle. 
She had almost told the King of a mysterious secret that 
she had discovered concerning the old woman. 


WES ‘They have had the malady,” continued the King, 
“and have nothing to fear. They’re all cowards but you— 
ready to die for me when there’s no danger.” 

It will be seen that there was a sprig of bitterness latent 
in the kingly bud grafted on the childish stem. 

“No, no, my King. Every one loves you,” 
Sweet Mam’selle. 

“We will pretend they do,” he replied, sighing, ‘“‘ but they 
don’t love me as you do.”’ A long pause followed, during 
which the King was very thoughtful. ‘‘The Marquis told 
me what ailed me when he said that he and Séguine were 
not afraid. If they were you would be alone with me. You 
do love me and I must dismiss you.” 

“But I will not be dismissed,’’ she answered firmly. 

“You will go if I command it,” he returned, summoning 
his kingliness. 

““No,” said Sweet Mam’selle, closing her lips and shaking 
her head. 

“You would not willfully disobey your King’s com- 
mand?” he asked. 

“Yes,’’ she responded, with all appearances of meaning 
just what she said. 

‘‘Ah, that would bea grievous sin,” said the King ear- 
nestly. 

“‘T suppose so,’’ she answered, her face showing clearly 
all the determination of which a beautiful and confident girl 
is capable. ‘‘ But I do not intend to be driven from you till 
you are right well. Then, if my King wishes to be rid of me 


protested 


‘““No, no, Sweet Mam’selle. When I am well you shall 
return.” 

“‘T will stay now,” she again insisted. ‘I fear you took 
the malady Christmas Day when we stole away from the 
palace and went down on the rivage where the poor people 
live, and met Louise Jarbeau. I feel that I should confess 
to the Queen and tell her that I took you. But I fear she 
and the Cardinal would put me to death. Oh, my King, do 
not allow them to take me from you! If there is any love 
for me even in one little corner of your heart don’t let them 
take me away. If you do I'll tell the Queen about Christmas 
Day, and I know she will kill me.” 

‘But if you stay you will take the contagion,” insisted 
the Little King. 

‘‘No, no, my King. God is good and He will protect me 
while I am doing His work in saving the life of His anointed. 
I'll say my rosary twice every day - 

“And I'll say my rosary, too,” interrupted the Little 
King, joyful to have an excuse to keep his friend of friends 
near him. ‘‘Then God will protect you from all evil, and 
you may stay.” 

So it was arranged between them, and they began at once 
to say their rosaries with the unquestioning faith that 
always carries a prayer straight to the heart of God. 





22H Every one about the palace wondered when and how 
the Little King had been exposed to the contagion, but the 
question remained unanswered till one day the Bishop of 
Notre Dame told how the King had visited him at his 
house, with Sweet Mam’selle, to invoke his aid in releasing 
a prisoner whose wife and child they had met down on 
the rivage. Then Sweet Mam’selle was questioned and the 
whole story came out. 

The Queen, who was a shallow, passionate woman, was 
furious with rage. The Cardinal, whose cold blood never 
caught fire, affected great anger and advised that the girl 
be punished by anathema and death. In his righteous 
indignation he said it was but meet that not only her body, 
but her soul, also, should be killed. If there had been 
anything else about the poor girl that could die he would 
have been glad to kill it, too, just to humor the Queen’s 
angry whim. 


Late that night, while the King slept heavily under the 
influence of a narcotic, two gendarmes from the Bastile 
entered the room with the Marquis de Villeroy. Sweet 
Mam’selle, tired and almost worn out, was sitting on the 
hassock, asleep, her head resting on the edge of the King’s 
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bed. When the guard in the King’s antechamber opened 
the door she sprang to her feet, startled, and, forthe moment, 
alarmed. But when she saw the Marquis her fear subsided 
and she stood awaiting his orders. 

Without a word of explanation the cruel Marquis turned 
to the gendarmes and motioned with his hand toward 
Sweet Mam’selle. Then, turning to her, he said: ‘‘ You'll 
go with these men.” 

““Where? Why? I don’t understand,” she asked, speak- 
ing softly not to waken the King. 

““You will soon learn,” he replied gruffly. Sweet Mam’- 
selle was out of favor, therefore courtesy bestowed on her 
would be wasted. 

‘Please don’t speak so loud, M. le Marquis. You will 
waken the King,’ whispered Sweet Mam’selle, who was so 
stunned that she could think of nothing else to say. 

‘Then cease your prattle and go with these men at once,” 
he responded. 

‘Oh, please tell me why I am taken from the King,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘What are they going to do with me? I beg you, 
M. le Marquis, do not send me off with these rough men. 
It is midnight. Oh, I fear, I fear! The King will die with- 
out.me. There is no one that will care for him as I do.” 

The Marquis’s only reply was to nod to the men. 

The gendarmes started toward her, but she ran from 
them and threw herself on the King’s bed, crying out: 

‘‘Awake, my King, awake! They are taking me from 
you! They will kill me! Holy Virgin, they will kill me! 
I know they will!” 

But the King could not be roused, so they took Sweet 
Mam’selle roughly by the arms and led her from the palace 
without allowing her time to adjust her gown or to obtain 
warm clothing, though the hour was midnight and the sea- 
son midwinter. She was taken to the Bastile, the frowning, 
terrible Bastile, whose name at that time and for nearly a 
century and a half to come was spoken by the people in a 
whisper, for it was a double synonym for torture and death. 


ZS The next morning when the Little King awoke he 
found a strange woman by his side, and at once asked for 
Sweet Mam’selle. 

The Marquis hurriedly explained: 

“The Queen and the Cardinal commanded that she be 
taken away.” 

“But the King commands that she be brought back,” 
retorted the Little King angrily. 

‘That cannot be, your Majesty,” returned the Marquis. 
“The Cardinal directs Fs 

‘Who is King of France?’’ demanded the Little King 
right royally. ‘‘The Cardinal? When I am crowned there'll 
be no Cardinal, I pledge my word to that. I may not be 
able to make you obey me now, but soon I shall be really 
King, and every one who has had a part in keeping Sweet 
Mam’selle from me shall suffer death. They think I am a 
child, but they shall one day know that I do not forget. 
The Cardinal’s head shall be the first to fall, and yours, 
M. le Marquis, shall be the second, if Sweet Mam’selle is 
not returned to me at once.” 

Ah, he was all King now, and that phase of kingliness was 
beautiful. After all, despotic power has its satisfying points. 
The Marquis knew that the King meant every word he said, 
and would not forget, so he bowed low and protested that 
he had taken no hand in Sweet Mam’selle’s removal. 

“T shall go at once, your Majesty,” he said, ‘“‘and impor- 
tune the Queen to bring her back.” 

The Marquis found the Queen, but her Majesty feared to 
speak to him because of the contagion, so he gave the King's 
message, word for word, to a lady-in-waiting, who delivered 
it to her mistress. 

“Tell the King she is ill with the smallpox,’ said the 
Queen, who always sought refuge in a lie, even though the 
truth would answer her purpose better. 

The Marquis returned to the Little King and repeated 
the Queen’s message. The King was dethroned instantly 
by the terrible news, and the child turned his face to the 
wall, weeping bitterly, regardless of who should see. Louise 
Jarbeau had done well her work on Christmas Day, and 
it would take years of kingliness to drive her sweet lesson 
entirely out of the Little King’s heart. Nothing so uplilts 





the human soul as grief for another’s pain, and nothing so 
sweetens life as joy for another’s joy. 
After a time the Little King dried his tears—there was 


no soft hand to do it for him—and called the Marquis to 
his side. a 
‘“‘T hope the Queen will see that she is well cared for,” he 
said between sobs. 
“Your Majesty may rest easy. She will be tenderly 
nursed,’’ answered the Marquis with a lie that should have 


choked him. 


\243 The morning after Sweet Mam’selle was taken to ‘he 
Bastile she was led from her cell to an upper chamber to be 
tried; but the trial was a mockery. ; 

She told the truth about Christmas Day on the rivage, 
and, although there was no evidence to show that the King 
had taken the smallpox on that occasion, she was con 
demned to be beheaded. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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LADY MERTON 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Testing of Diana Mallory,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII 










sre mmenrmerere="¥T WAS dark when Anderson reached Laggan, 
2 # iif that can be called darkness which was 
: oy Pats rather a starry twilight, interfused with the 
i ¢ $—'S 3} | whiteness of snowfield and glacier. He first 
440s i of all dispatched a message to Banff for 
a * } Elizabeth’s commissions. Then he made 
te s straight for the ugly frame house of which 
i f %% gw; Delaine had given him the address. It was 
1% i kept by a couple well known to him, an 
: ¥y : Irishman and his wife, who made their living 
1 eaessenens..¢ partly by odd jobs on the railway, partly by 


lodging men in search of work in the various construction 
camps of the line. To all such persons Anderson was a 
familiar figure, especially since the great strike of the year 
before. 

The house stood by itself in a plot of cleared ground some 
two or three hundred yards from the railway station. A 
rough road through the pine wood led up to it. 

Anderson knocked and Mrs. Ginnell came to the door, a 
tired and apparently sulky woman. 

“‘T hear you have a lodger here, Mrs. Ginnell,’’ said 
Anderson, standing in the doorway, ‘‘a man called McEwen, 
and that he wants to see me on some 
business or other.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


‘“Yes, I knew,” said the other composedly. ‘‘Couldn’t 
be helped.” 

‘* And where have you been since?” : 

‘“In Nevada, George—Comstock—silver-mining. Rough 
lot, but you get a stroke of luck sometimes. I’ve got a 
chance on now—me and a friend of mine—that’s first-rate.” 

‘What brought you back to Canada?” 

‘‘ Well, it was your aunt, Mrs. Harriet Sykes. Ever hear 
of her, George?’ 

Anderson shook his head. 

‘“You must have heard of her when you were a little chap. 
When I left Ayrshire in 1840 she was a lass of sixteen; never 
saw her since. But she married a man well-to-do, and was 
left a widder with no children. And when she died t’other 
day she’d left me something in her will and told the lawyers 
to advertise over here, in Canada and the States—both. 
And I happened on the advertisement in a Chicago paper. 
Told yer to call on Smith and Dawkins, Winnipeg. So that 
was how I came to see Winnipeg again.” 

‘‘When were you there?” 

‘Just when you was,” said the old man with a triumphant 
look which, for the moment, effaced the squalor of his aspect. 


“‘What did you say to that gentleman the other night?” 

McEwen smiled a shifty smile and began to pluck some 
pieces of straw from his sleeve. 

‘Don’t remember just what I did say. Nothing to do you 
no harm, anyway. I might have said you were never an easy 
chap to get on with. I might perhaps have said that or I 
mightn’t. Think I did. Don’t remember.” 


WLS The eyes of the two men met for a nioment, Anderson’s 
bright and fixed. He divined perfectly what had been said 
to the Englishman, Lady Merton’s friend and traveling 
companion. A father overborne by misfortunes and pov- 
erty, disowned by a prosperous and Pharisaical son— 
admitting a few peccadillos such as most men forgive in 
order to weigh them against virtues such as all men hate. 
Old age and infirmity on the one hand, mean hardness and 
cruelty on the other. Was Elizabeth already contemplating 
the picture? 

And yet —— No! unless perhaps under the shelter of 
darkness it could never have been possible for this figure 
before him to play the part of innocent misfortune, at all 
events. Could debauch, could ruin of body and soul be put 
more plainly? Could they express them- 
selves more clearly than through this face 





Mrs. Ginnell’s countenance darkened. 





‘“‘We have an old man here, Mr. 
Anderson, as answers to that name, but 
you'll get no business out of him—and I 
don’t believe he have any business with 
any decent crater. When he arrive two 
days ago he was the worse for liquor 
took onat Calgary. I made my husband 
look after him that night to see he didn’t 
get at nothing, but yesterday he slipped 
us both, an’ I believe he’s now in that 
there outhouse a-sleepin’ it off. Old men 
like him should be sent somewhere safe 
an’ kep’ there.” 

“Tll go and see if he’s awake, Mrs. 
Ginnell. Don’t you trouble to come. 
Any other lodgers?” 

‘‘No, sir. There was a bunch of ’em 
left this morning—got work on the 
Crow’s Nest.” 


NZSHS Anderson made his way to the little 
shack, Ginnell’s house of the first year, 
now used as a kind of general receptacle 
for tools, rubbish and stores. 

He looked in. On a heap of straw in 
the corner lay a huddled figure, a kind 
of human rag. Anderson paused a 
moment, then entered, hung the lamp he 
had brought with him ona peg and closed 
the door behind him. 

He stood looking down at the sleeper, 
who was in the restless stage before 
waking. McEwen threw himself from 
side to side, muttered and stretched. 

Slowly a deep color flooded Anderson’s 
cheeks and brow; his hands hanging 
beside him clenched; he checked a groan 
that was alsoa shudder. The abjectness 
of the figure, the terrible identification 
proceeding in his mind, the memories 
it evoked, were rending and blinding him. 
The winter morning on the snow-strewn 
prairie, the smell of smoke blown toward 
him on the wind, the flames of the burning 
house, the horror of the search among the 
ruins, his father’s confession and his own 
rage and despair—deep in the tissues of 
life these images were stamped. The 
anguish of them ran once more through 
his being. 

How had he been deceived? And 
what was to be done? He sat down on 
a heap of rubbish beside the straw, look- 
ing at his father. He had last seen him 











and form? 

A shudder ran through Anderson, a 
cry against Fate, a sick wondering as to 
his own past responsibility, a horror of 
the future. Then his will strengthened 
and he set himself quietly to see what 
could be done. 

‘We can’t talk here,” he said to his 
father. ‘‘Come back into the house. 
There are some rooms vacant. I'll take 
them for you.” 

McEwen rose with difficulty, groaning 
as he put his right foot to the ground. 
Anderson then perceived that the right 
foot and ankle were wrapped round with 
blood-stained rag and was told that the 
night before their owner had stumbled 
over a jug in Mrs. Ginnell’s kitchen, 
breaking the jug and inflicting some 
deep cuts on his own foot and ankle. 
McEwen, indeed, could only limp along 
with mingled curses and lamentations, 
supported by Anderson. In the excite- 
ment of his son’s appearance he had 
forgottenhisinjury. The painand annoy- 
ance of it returned upon him now with 
added sharpness, and Anderson realized 
that here was yet another complication 
as they moved across the yard. 


N2ZSs A few words to the astonished Mrs. 
Ginnell sufficed to secure all her vacant 
rooms, four in number. Anderson put 
his father in one on the ground floor, 
then shut the door on him and went 
back to the woman of the house. She 
stood looking at him, flushed, in a bewil- 
dered silence. But she and her husband 
owed various kindnesses to Anderson, 
and he quickly made up his mind. 

In a very few words he quietly told her 
the real facts, confiding them both to her 
self-interest and her humanity. McEwen 
was to be her only lodger till the next step 
could be determined. She was to wait 
on him, to keep drink from him, to get 
him clothes. Her husband was to go out 
with him if he should insist on going 
out; but Anderson thought his injury 
would keep him quiet for a day or two. 
Meanwhile, no babbling to anybody. 
And, of course, generous paymient for all 
that was asked of them. 

But Mrs. Ginnell understood that she 











as a man of fifty, vigorous, red-haired, 
coarsely handsome, though already un- 
dermined by drink. The man lying on the straw was 
approaching seventy and might have been much older. His 
matted hair was nearly white, his face blotched and cav- 
ernous; and the relaxation of sleep emphasized the mean 
cunning of the mouth. His clothing was torn and filthy, 
the hands repulsive. 


46 Anderson could only bear a few minutes of this spec- 
tacle. A natural shame intervened. He bent over his 
father and called him: ‘Robert Anderson!” 

A sudden shock passed through the sleeper. He started 
up, and Anderson saw his hand dart for something lying 
beside him, no doubt a revolver. 

3ut Anderson grasped the arm. 

“Don’t be afraid; you're quite safe.”’ 

McEwen, still bewildered by sleep and drink, tried to 
shake off the grasp, to see who it was standing over him. 
Anderson released him and moved so that the lamplight fell 
upon himself. Slowly McEwen’s faculties came together, 
began to work. The lamplight showed him his son George 
‘ the fair-haired, broad-shouldered fellow he had been track- 
ing all these days—and he understood. 

He straightened himself with an attempt at dignity. 

‘So, it’s you, George? You might have given me notice.” 
_ ‘““Where have you been all these years?” said Anderson 
indistinctly. ‘‘And why did you let me believe you dead?” 

‘Well, I had my reasons, George. But I don’t mean to 
gointo’em. All that’s dead and gone. There was a pack of 
fellows then on my shoulders—I was plumb tired of ’em. I 
had to get rid of—I did get rid of ’em—and you, too. | 
knew you were inquiring after me, and I didn’t want 
inquiries. They didn’t suit me. You may conclude what 
you like. I tell you those times are dead and gone. But it 
seemed to me that Robert Anderson was best put away for 
a bit. So I took measures according.” 

“You knew I was deceived!” 


R 


“T was coming out of Smith and Dawkins’s with the money 
in my pocket when I saw you opposite, just going into a 
shop. You could ha’ knocked me down easy, I warrant ye. 
Didn’t expect to come on yer tracks as fast asall that. But 
there you were, and when you came out and went down th’ 
street I just followed you at a safe distance and saw you go 
into the hotel. Afterward I went into the Free Library to 
think a bit, and then I saw the piece in the paper about you 
and that Saskatchewan place, and I got hold of a young man 
in a saloon who found out all about you and those English 
swells you’ ve been hanging round with, and that same night, 
when you boarded the train, I boarded it, too. See? Only, 
Iam not a swell like you. And here we are. See?” 


"ZH This last speech was delivered with a mixture of bra- 
vado, cunning and sinister triumph. Anderson sat with his 
head in his hands, his eyes on the mud floor, listening. 
When it was over he looked up. 

“Why didn’t you come and speak to me at once?” 

The other hesitated. 

“Well, I wasn’t a beauty to look at. Not much of a credit 
to you, am I? Didn’t think you’d own me. And I don’t 
like towns—too many people about. Thought I'd catch 
you somewhere on the quiet. Heard you was going to the 
Rockies. Thought I might as well go round by Seattle 
home. See?” 

“You have had plenty of chances since Winnipeg of mak- 
ing yourself known to me,” said Anderson somberly. ‘‘ Why 
did you speak to a stranger instead of coming direct to me?” 

McEwen hesitated a moment. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure of you. I didn’t know how you'd 
take it. And I’d lost my nerve, d-mn it! the last few years. 
Thought you might just kick me out or set the police on me.”’ 

Anderson studied the speaker. His fair skin was deeply 
flushed; his brow frowned unconsciously, reflecting the 
travail of thought behind it. 


was being appealed to not only commer- 
cially, but as a woman with a heart in her 
body and a good share of Irish wit. That 
moved and secured her. She threw herself nobly into the 
business. Anderson might command her as he pleased, and 
she answered for her man. 

Renewed groans from the room next door disturbed them. 
Mrs. Ginnell went in to answer them, and came out de- 
manding a doctor. The patient was in much pain, the 
wounds looked bad and she suspected fever. ‘‘Yo’ can’t 
expeck places to heal with such as him,” she said grimly. 

With doggedness Anderson resigned himself. He went 
to the station and sent a wire to Field for a doctor. What 
would happen when he arrived he did not know. He had 
made no compact with his father. If the old man chose to 
announce himself, so be it. Anderson did not mean to 
bargain or sue. Other men have had to bear such burdens 
in the face of the world. Should it fall to him to be forced 
to take his up in like manner, let him set his teeth and 
shoulder it, sore and shaken as he was. He felt a fierce e 
confidence that he could still make the world respect him. 

An hour passed away. An answer came from Field to 
the effect that a doctor would be sent up on a freight train 
just starting and might be expected shortly. 


ZH) While Mrs. Ginnell was still attending on her lodger 
Anderson went out into the starlight to try and think out 
the situation. The night was clear and balmy. The high 
snows glimmered through the lingering twilight, and in 
the air there was at last a promise of ‘‘midsummer pomps.”’ 
Pine woods and streams breathed freshness, and when in 
his walk along the railway line—since there is no other 
road through the Kicking Horse Pass—he reached a point 
whence the great Yo Ho Valley became visible to the right 
he checked the rapid movement which had brought him a 
kind of physical comfort and set himself —in face of that far- 
stretching and splendid solitude—to wrestle with calamity. 

First of all, there was the Englishman—-Delaine—and 
the letter that must be written him. But there also were no 
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evasions, no suppliancy. Delaine must be told that the 
story was true, and would no doubt think himself entitled 
to act upon it. The protest on behalf of Lady Merton 
implied already in his manner that afternoon was humil- 
iating enough. The smart of it was still tingling through 
Anderson’s being. He had till now felt a kind of instinc- 
tive contempt for Delaine as a fine gentleman with a 
useless education, inclined to patronize ‘‘colonists.”” The 
two men had jarred from the beginning, and at Banff 
Anderson had divined in him the possible suitor of 
Lady Merton, and had also become aware that Delaine 
resented his own intrusion upon the party and the rapid 
intimacy which had grown up between him and the 
brother and sister. Well, let him use his chance if it so 
pleased him. No promise whatever should be asked of 
him; there should be no suggestion even of a line of 
action. The bare fact which he had become possessed 
of should be admitted, and he should be left to deal with 
it. Upon his next step would depend Anderson’s; that 
was all. . 

But Lady Merton? g 

Anderson stared across the near valley, up the darkness 
beyond, where lay the forests of the Yo Ho, and so to 
those ethereal summits whence a man might behold on 
one side the smoke-wreaths of the great railway and on 
the other side the still virgin peaks of the northern 
Rockies, untamed, untrodden. But his eyes were holden; 
he saw neither snow nor frosts, and the roar of the stream 
dashing at his feet was unheard. 

Three weeks, was it, since he had first seen that deli- 
cately oval face and those clear eyes? The strong man— 
accustomed to hold himself in check, to guard his own 
strength as the instrument, firm and indispensable, of an 
iron will—recoiled from the truth he was at last compelled 
to recognize. In this daily companionship with a sensi- 
tive and charming woman endowed beneath her light 
reserve with all the sweetnesses of unspoiled feeling, while 
yet commanding through her long training in 4n old 
society a thousand delicacies and subtleties which played 
on Anderson's fresh senses like the breeze on young 
leaves—whither had he been drifting?—to the brink of 
what precipice had he brought himself, unknowing? 

He stood there indefinitely among the charred tree- 
trunks that bordered the line, his arms folded, looking 
straight before him, motionless. 

Supposing today had been yesterday, need he—together 
with this sting of passion—have felt also this impotent 
and angry despair? Before his eyes had seen that figure 
lying on the straw of Mrs. Ginnell’s outhouse could he 
ever have dreamed it possible that Elizabeth Merton 
should marry him? 

Yes! He thought, trembling from head to foot, of 
that expression in her eyes he had seen that very after- 
noon. Again and again he had checked his feeling by the 
harsh reminder of her social advantages. But at this 
moment of crisis the man in him stood up confident 
and rebellious. He knew himself sound intellectually and 
morally. There was a career before him to which a cool 
and reasonable ambition looked forward without any 
paralyzing doubts. In this growing Canada, measuring 
himself against the other men of the moment, he calmly 
foresaw his own growing place. As to money, he would 
make it; he was in process of making it honorably and 
sufficiently. 


WES He was well aware, indeed, that in the case of many 
women sprung from the English governing class the ties 
that bind them to their own world, its traditions and its 
outlook, are so strong that to try and break them would 
be merely to invite disaster. But then, from such women 
his own pride—his pride in his country—would have 
warned his passion. It was to Elizabeth’s lovely sym- 
pathy, her generous detachment, her free, kindling mind, 
that his life had gone out. She would, surely, never be 
deterred from marrying a Canadian—if he pleased her— 
because it would cut her off from London and Paris and 
all the ripe antiquities and traditions of English or 
European life? Even in the sparsely-peopled Northwest, 
with which his own future was bound up, how many 
Englishwomen are there—fresh, some of them, from luxu- 
rious and fastidious homes—on ranches, on prairie farms, 
in the Okanagan Valley! ‘This Northwest is no longer a 
wilderness!” he proudly thought; ‘‘it is no longer a leap 
in the dark to bring a woman of delicate nurture and 
cultivation to the prairies.” 

So, only a few hours before, he might have flattered the 
tyranny of longing and desire which had taken hold 
upon him. 

But now! All his life seemed besmirched. His passion 
had been no sooner born than, like a wounded bird, it 
fluttered to the ground. Bring upon such a woman as 
Elizabeth Merton the most distant responsibility for 
such a being as he had left behind him in the log hut at 
Laggan? Link her life in however remote a fashion with 
that life? Treachery and sacrilege indeed! No need for 
Delaine to tell him that! His father as a grim memory of 
the past—that Lady Merton knew. His own origin—his 
own story—as to that she had nothing to discover. But 
the man who might have dared to love her up to that 
—,- the hut was now a slave, bound toa corpse 
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And then as the anguish of this thought swept through 
him by a natural transmission of ideas there rose in 
Anderson the sore and sudden memory of old, unhappy 
things, of the tender voices and faces of his first youth. 
The ugly vision of his degraded father had brought back 
upon him, through a thousand channels of association, 
the recollection of his mother. He saw her now—the 
worn, roughened face, the sweet, swimming eyes; he felt 
her arms around him, the tears of her long agony on his 
face. She had endured!—he, too, must endure. Close, 
close—he pressed her to his heart. As the radiant image 
of Elizabeth vanished from him in the darkness his 
mother—broken, despairing, murdered in her youth— 
came to him and strengthened him. Let him do his duty 
to this poor outcast as she would have done it—and put 
high thoughts from him. 

He tore himself resolutely from his trance of thought 
and began to walk back along the line. All the same, he 
W ould go up to Lake Louise, as he h id promised, on the 
following morning. As far as his own intention was con- 
cerned he would not cease to look after Lady Merton and 
her brother; Philip Gaddesden would soon have to be 
moved, and he meant to escort them to Vancouver. 


Sounds approached from the distance—the ‘“‘freight”’ 
with the doctor, climbing the steep pass. He stepped on 
briskly to a signalman’s cabin and made arrangements to 
stop the train. 

It was toward midnight when he and the doctor 
emerged from the Ginnells’ cabin. 

‘“‘Oh, I dare say we'll heal those cuts,”’ said the doctor. 
““I’'ve told Mrs. Ginnell what to do; but the old fellow’s 
in a pretty cranky state. I doubt whether he'll trouble 
the world very long.” 

Anderson started. With his eyes on the ground and 
his hands in his pockets he inquired the reason for this 
opinion. 

“ Arteries—first and foremost. It’s a wonder they’ve 
held out so long, and then—a score of other things. 
What can you expect?” 

The speaker went into some details, discussing the 
case with gusto. A miner from Nevada? Queer hells 
often, those mining camps, whether on the Canadian or 
the American side of the border. 

“You were acquainted with his family? Canadian to 
begin with, I understand ?”’ 

“Yes. He applied to me for help. Did hetell you much 
about himself?” 

“No. He boasted a lot about some mine in the 
Comstock district which is to make his fortune if he can 
raise the money to buy it up. If he can raise three 
thousand pounds, he says, he wouldn’t care to call 
Rockefeller his uncle!” 

“That’s what he wants, is it?”’ said Anderson absently ; 
“three thousand pounds?” 

““Apparently. Wish he may get it!” laughed the 
doctor. ‘Well, keep him from drink if you can. But I 
doubt if you'll cheat the undertaker very long. Good- 
night. There'll be a train along soon that'll pick me up.” 


242 Anderson went back into the cabin, found that his 
father had dropped asleep, left money and directions with 
Mrs. Ginnell, and then retiit-d ic his own lodgings. 

He sat down to write to Delaine. It was clear that, so 
far, that gentleman and Mrs. Ginnell were the only other 
participants in the secret of McEwen’s identity. The 
old man had not revealed himself to the doctor. Did that 
mean that—in spite of his first reckless interview with 
the Englishman—he had still some notion of a bargain 
with his son on the basis of the three thousand pounds? 

Possibly. But that son had still to determine his own 
line of action. When at last he began to write he wrote 
steadily and without a pause. Nor was the letter long. 


CHAPTER IX 


N THE morning following his conversation with 
Anderson on the Laggan road Delaine impatiently 
awaited the arrival of the morning mail from Laggan. 
When it came he recognized Anderson’s handwriting on 
one of the envelopes put into his hand. Elizabeth, 
having kept him company at breakfast, had gone up to 
sit with Philip. Nevertheless, he took the precaution of 
carrying the letter outdoors to read it. 
It ran as follows: 
** Dear Mr. Delaine: 

‘*You were rightly informed, and the man you saw is my father. 
I was intentionally deceived ten years ago by a false report of his 
death. Into that, however, I need not enter. If you talked with 
him, as I understand you did, for half an hour, you will, I think, 
have gathered that his life has been unfortunately of little 
advantage either to himself or others. But that, also, is my 
personal affair—and his. And although in a moment of caprice, 
and for reasons not yet plain to me, he revealed himself to you, 
he appears still to wish to preserve the assumed name and 
identity that he set up shortly after leaving Manitoba, seventeen 
years ago. As far as] am concerned I am inclined to indulge him. 
But you will, of course, take your own line, and will no doubt 
communicate it to me. I do not imagine that my private affairs 
or my father’s can be of any interest to you, but perhaps I may 
say that he is at present for a few days in the doctor’s hands, and 
that I propose, as soon as his health is reéstablished, to arrange 
for his return to the States, where his home has been for so long. 
I am, of course, ready to make any arrangements for his benefit 
that seem wise and that he will accept. 

‘*T hope to come up to Lake Louise tomorrow, and shall bring 
with me one or two things that Lady Merton asked me to get for 
her. Next week I hope she may be able and inclined to take one 
or two of the usual excursions from the hotel, if Mr. Gaddesden 
goes on as well as we all expect. I could easily make the neces- 
sary arrangements for ponies, guides, etc. 

“*Yours faithfully, GEORGE ANDERSON.” 


WES ‘Upon my word, a cool hand! a very cool hand!” 
muttered Delaine in some perplexity, as he thrust the 
letter into his pocket and strolled on toward the lake. 
His mind went back to the strange nocturnal encounter 
which had led to the development of this most annoying 
relation between himself and Anderson. He recalled the 
repulsive old man, his uneducated speech, the signs about 
him of low cunning and drunken living, his rambling, 
embittered charges ‘against his son, who, according to 
him, had turned his father out of the Manitoba farm in 
consequence of a family quarrel and had never cared 
since to find out whether he was alive or dead. ‘Sorry 
to trouble you, sir, I’m sure—a genelman like you’’— 
obsequious old ruffian!—‘‘ but my sons were always kittle 
cattle, and George the worst of ’em all. If you would be 
so kind, sir, as to gie ’im a word o’ preparation 

Delaine could hear his own impatient reply: ‘I have 
nothing whatever, sir, to do with your business! 
Approach Mr. Anderson yourself if you have any claim 
to make.”’ Whereupon a half-sly, half-threatening hint 
from the old fellow that he might be disagreeable unless 
well handled; that perhaps “the lady” would listen to 
him and plead for him with his son. 

Lady Merton! Good Heavens! Delaine had been 
immediately ready to promise anything in order to 
protect her. 

Yet even now the situation was extremely annoying 
and improper. Here was this man, Anderson, still 
coming up to the hotel, on the most friendly terms with 
Lady Merton and her brother, managing for them, laying 
them under obligations, and all the time, unknown to 
Elizabeth, with this drunken old scamp of a father in the 
background, who had already half threatened to molest 
her, and would be quite capable, if thwarted, of black- 
mailing his son through his English friends! 

“What can I do?” he said to himself in disgust. ‘I 
have no right whatever to betray this man’s private 
affairs; at the same time I should never forgive myself — 








Mrs. Gaddesden would never forgive me—if I were to 
allow Lady Merton to run any risk of some sordid scandal 
which might get into the papers. Of course this young 
man ought to take himself off! If he had any proper 
feeling whatever he would see how altogether unfitting 
it is that he, with his antecedents, should be associating 
in this very friendly way with such persons as Elizabeth 
Merton and her brother!’’ 

Unfortunately, the ‘association’? had included the 
rescue of Philip from the water of Lake Louise and the 
provision of help to Elizabeth in a strange country, which 
she could have ill done without. Philip's unlucky tumble 
had been, certainly, doubly unlucky if it was to be the 
means of entangling his sister further in an intimacy 
which ought never to have been begun. 

And yet how to break through this spider’s web? 
Delaine racked his brain and could think of nothing 
better than delay and a pusillanimous waiting on 
Providence. Who knew what mad view Elizabeth might 
take of the whole thing, in this overstrained sentimental 
mood which had possessed her throughout this Canadian 
journey? The young man’s troubles might positively 
recommend him in her eyes! 


"ZEB No! there was nothing for it but to stay onas anold 
friend and watchdog, responsible, at least—if Elizabeth 
would have none of his counsels—to her mother and 
kinsfolk at home, who had so clearly approved his 
advances in the winter and would certainly blame 
Elizabeth, on her return, for the fact that his long journey 
had been fruitless. He magnanimously resolved that 
Lady Merton should not be blamed if he could help it, by 
any one except himself. And he had no intention at all 
of playing the rejected lover. The proud, well-born, 
fastidious Englishman stiffened as he walked. It was 
wounding to his self-love to stay where he was, since it 
was quite plain that Elizabeth could do without him and 
would not regret his departure; but it was no less wound- 
ing to be dismissed, as it were, by Anderson. He would 
not be dismissed; he would hold his own. He, too, 
would go with them to Vancouver, and not until they 
were safely in charge of the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Victoria would he desert his post. 

As to any further communication to Elizabeth, he 
realized that the hints into which he had been so far 
betrayed had profited neither himself nor her. She had 
resented them, and it was most unlikely that she would 
ask him for explanations; and that being so, he had better 
henceforward hold his peace. Unless, of course, any 
further annoyance were threatened. 


The hotel cart, going down to Laggan for supplies at 
midday, brought Anderson his answer: 
“Dear Mr. Anderson: 

**Your letter gave me great concern. I deeply sympathize with 
your situation. As far as Iam concerned I must necessarily look 
at the matter entirely from the point of view of my fellow- 
travelers. Lady Merton must not be distressed or molested. 
So long, however, as this is secured I shall not feel myself at 
liberty to reveal a private matter which has accidentally come to 
my knowledge. I understand, of course, that your father will not 
attempt any further communication with me, and I propose to 
treat the interview as though it had not happened. 

“*T will give Lady Merton your message. It seems tome doubt- 
ful whether she will be ready for excursions next week. But you 
are no doubt aware that the hotel makes what are apparently 
very excellent and complete arrangements for such things. J am 
sure Lady Merton would be sorry to give you avoidable trouble. 
However, we shall see you tomorrow, and shall, of course, be 
very glad of your counsels, 


“Yours faithfully, ARTHUR MANDEVILLE DELAINE.” 
J 


Anderson’s fair skin flushed scarlet as he read this 
letter. He thrust it into his pocket and continued to pace 
up and down in the patch of half-cleared ground at the 
back of the Ginnells’ house. He perfectly understood 
that Delaine’s letter was meant to warn him not to be too 
officious in Lady Merton’s service. ‘‘ Don’t suppose your- 
self indispensable—and don’t at any time forget your 
undesirable antecedents and compromising situation. On 
those conditions I hold my tongue.” 

Pompous ass! Anderson found it a hard task to keep 
his own pride in check. It was of a different variety 
from Delaine’s, but not a whit less clamorous. Yet for 
Lady Merton’s sake it was desirable, perhaps imperative, 
that he should keep on civil terms with this member of 
her party. A hot impulse swept through him to tell her 
everything, to have done with secrecy. But he stifled it. 
What right had he to intrude his personal history upon 
her?—least of all, this ugly and unsavory development of 
it? Pride spoke again, and self-respect. If it humiliated 
him to feel himself in Delaine’s power he must bear it. 
The only other alternatives were either to cut himself off 
at once from his English friends—that, of course, was 
what Delaine wished—or to appeal to Lady Merton’s 
sympathy and pity. Well, he would do neither—and 
Delaine might go hang! 


ZH} Mrs. Ginnell, with her apron over her head to shield 
her froma blazing sun, appeared at the corner of the house. 

““You’re wanted, sir!’’ Her tone was sulky. 

“Anything wrong?”’ Anderson turned apprehensivel y. 

‘‘Nothing more than ’is temper, sir. He won't let yer 
rest, do what you will for ’im.” 

Anderson went into the house. His father was sitting 
up in bed. Mrs. Ginnell had been endeavoring during 
the past hour to make her patient clean and comfortable 
and to tidy his room, but had been at last obliged to desist 
owing to the mixture of ill humor and bad language with 
which he assailed her. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 
standing beside him. 

‘“‘Get me out of this blasted hole as soon as possible 
That’s about all you can do! I’ve told that woman t 
get me my things and help me into the other room—but 
she’s in your pay, I suppose. She won’t do anything | 
tell her, drat her!” 

‘‘The doctor left orders you were to keep quiet today. | 

McEwen vowed he would do nothing of the kind. He 
had no time to be lolling in bed like a fine lady. He had 
business to do and must get home. ’ 

“If you get up, with this fever on you and the leg in 
that state, you will have blood-poisoning,”’ said Anderson 
quietly, “which will either kill you or detain you here for 
weeks. You say you want to talk business with m¢ 


Anderson inquired, 
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XXIII 


OR a moment after receiv- 

ing the anonymous mes- 
sage Belinda stared 
blankly at the!.words. 
Then she read them again 
slowly: 





Mademoiselle Bowers 
elopes tonight. If she has 
already left the hotel you 
will find her at the Gare de 
Lyons. They take the ten- 
thirty train. 

Amelia! An elopement! Impossible! 
And even as she assured herself that it 
was impossible she thought of the girl’s 
sentimentality, her absurd love of ro- 
mance. An elopement would appeal to 
Amelia, and as for Courtney—well, it 
would make things sure forhim. Whether 
he loved the girl or her money an elope- 
ment would gain his point, do away with 
all chance of family objections or delays. 

She looked at the little traveling clock 
on the table: ten o’clock. There was no 
time to lose. She went quickly down the 
corridor to Amelia’s room; no one there. 
The trunks were closed and locked. The 
girl’s hat and coat and suitcase were 
missing. Clinging to a last, faint hope 
Belinda opened Laura May’s door. 

The girl looked up at her, naiad-like, 
across an armful of sea-green, silken froth. 
She was alone. 

‘*Getting on all right?” the chaperon 
asked by way of excuse for the intrusion; 
but she did not wait for the answer. 














WZ Running back to her own room she 
threw on her coat and hat, seized her 
purse, and hurried to the elevator. If 
only Lord Bantholme were in the hotel! 
But he wasn’t, and Mr. Perkins was worse 
than useless, and she did need a man. 
Oh, she did need a man. How she de- 
spised the creatures! But there were 
times when they could be useful. 

The commissionaire was not at the 
door. She was glad of that. Perhaps 
she could bring Amelia back without any 
one knowing she had been gone. But if 
she was too late what a simply horrid 
mess for her! Mr. Bowers would forgive 
Amelia. He would even forgive Courtney. 
3ut he would never forgive her. He 
would think it was all her fault, and every 
one at the school would know, and it 
would all be inthe papers. Miss Ryder 
would perish when she saw the school in 
the papers. An endless chain of miserable thoughts ran 
through Belinda’s head as she slipped out into the night 
and called a cab. 

‘*Gare de Lyons! Hurry! 

The cabman looked at her curiously as she gave the 
order, but shrugged his shoulders. What was it to him if 
an American ‘‘ Miss,” with a white face and a hat crooked 
and a frightened voice, wanted to hurry to the Gare de 
Lyons, alone, at night, provided always that she had the 
fare ? He whipped up his horse and plunged down the nar- 
row street, hurling execrations at all other vehicles obstruct- 
ing his right of way, and Belinda sank back into a corner 
of the cab, fighting desperately with tears. This was no 
time for crying, but she felt very small, very incompetent 
and very far from home. 


” 


ZH Jack Courtney, strolling along the Boulevard des 
Italiens, saw the cab dash by and made remarks to himsel! 
about the irresponsibility of French cabmen. Then he added 
an uncomplimentary comment upon the irresponsibility of 
English noblemen: Banty had failed to turn up; probably 
he had gone back to the Rue St. Anne, and was gazing up 
at Laura May’s window. He was capable of such idiocy on 
this last night. Courtney laughed at the picture in his 
mind, and as he laughed a closed carriage drew up suddenly 
at the curb beside him and a woman leaned out to speak to 
him. He recognized Madame de |’Orgeville and stepped 
forward, surprised, incredulous. She couldn’t want him. 
There must be some mistake. But she called him by name 
in a low, nervous voice. 

‘You have not had my note—at the hotel?”’ she asked. 

He noticed that her face was very white and that her 
eyes seemed even larger and darker than usual. ‘‘ Your 
note?” he repeated stupidly. 

“Yes; I left one for you. She elopes with de Brissac 
the one you love—on the Lyons express—ten-thirty. You 
will not tell that I ‘ 

He did not hear her last words, did not answer, only 
stood staring after her brougham as it disappeared down 
the boulevard and repeating words over and over to him- 
self, without real understanding of their meaning. ** Elop- 
ing —Belinda—de Brissac—ten-thirty.”’ 

An errant cabman drew up to the curb and regarded him 
with a speculative eye. He would need a cab, this young 
\merican who just now did not know his own mind 
Evidently the young man was of the same opinion. H 
tarted, as though awakening suddenly, looked at his 
wate h, and threw himself into the cab. © 

‘Gare de Lyons—fast as you can,’ he commanded, and 
the cabman obeyed orders. — 

The guards were closing the doors of the Lyons express 
when a young woman sprang from a cab, paid the driver 
and ran toward the train. As she ran she looked down the 
platform filled with hurrying porters and belated travelers, 
and at the window of a compartment before which an elec- 
tric light flared brilliantly she caught a glimpse of a girlish 
face that brought a quick exclamation to her lips. 

Going, Mademoiselle? First or second? No time to 
look for friends! Get in here!” 

A busy guard bundled her into an empty compartment 
and shut the door. She sank down limply upon the seat. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE BREHM 








She was on the train with them. She could go to them 
later. She could take Amelia back, hush the affair up. 
No one need know. 

A cab horse reached the station on a dead run and was 
pulled up on his haunches so abruptly that he sat down and 
slid. A young man flung some coins to the driver and raced 
across the platform. A guard pulled open the door of 
Belinda’s compartment, shoved the latecomer in, and closed 
the door behind him. The train started. 

3elinda Carewe and Jack Courtney sat staring at each 
other across three feet of space. 

Ou” 

It was a chorus recitation jerked out by a double surprise. 

Silence followed. 

Courtney found his voice first. ‘Don’t do it,’’ he 
pleaded, leaning forward and grasping her hands. ‘‘Don’t, 
I beg of you. Wait. Consult your friends.”’ 

3elinda swept his plea aside. ‘‘How could you?”’ she 
demanded, scorn and reproach blazing in her eyes. ‘It’s 
cowardly of you—abominable. It wasn’t necessary. You 
might have had some manliness, some consideration.” 

“But there was no one else,” he urged. ‘I know I 
haven't any right, but I couldn’t let you go without a word. 
Think of your party! Think of the scandal!” 

“You should have thought of the scandal before.” 


ZH) He looked bewildered. “But no one knows I’ve 
come; anyway, I can’t add to the mix-up.” 

Her eyes reflected his bewilderment. ‘‘They’ll all know 
soon enough,” she said miserably. 

“Don't do it, litthe woman. Don’t.” 

“T must. I’m responsible. I can’t allow it.” 

“But he’s a blackguard. Yes, I know you'll hate me 
for it, and you won’t believe it—but he is.” 

She looked at him with dilating eyes. Was he losing his 
mind? Who wasa blackguard? ‘I must take her back,” 
she insisted. ‘“I’llcoverit up someway. Noone will know.” 

He dropped her hands, alarm on his face. She was inco- 
herent. He must spare her. ‘Where is he?” he asked 
sternly. He would know how to deal with a man. 

“Why aren’t you with her?’’ demanded Belinda. 

The two questions came out simultaneously and hung 
echoing in the air while the man and girl looked at each 
other in blank amazement. 

“Who?” 

It was another recitation in chorus. 

Courtney spoke very carefully, very slowly, as though 
listening to his own words and testing his own sanity 
‘““You are overwrought and excited, Miss Carewe. I will 
find Count de Brissac and say what I have to say to him.” 

“Count de Brissac! Why Count de Brissac?) Take me 
to Amelia.”’ 

“Amelia!” he murmured. Suddenly a great light broke 
in upon him. ‘‘ Holy Moses!” he said weakly, falling back 
upon his seat. 

Belinda looked at him with wrath and condemnation in 
her glance. ‘Are you quite crazy?’’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘I am—I am.” 

“You've given every proof of it. I am going to Amelia 
at once."" She rose with imposing dignity, though her 
lips twitched nervously; but he caught at her hand again 
and held her. 


‘Wait a minute,” he begged. “‘ Amelia’s 
all right. De Brissac’s with her, you 
know.” 

Belinda’s knees gave way under her 
and she sat down with indecorous haste. 
“De Brissac!’’ her lips framed, but her 
voice refused to come. 

Courtney nodded, a vast cheerfulness 
suffusing his countenance. ‘‘ Well, natu- 
rally. They’re eloping together, you 
know.” 

And then he appeared to her to do an 
amazing thing: he turned slowly upside 
down and stood on his head, and the car 
turned with him, and the lights went 
round in whizzing circles. She sank back 
against the cushions and shut her eyes. 
When she opened them again she was 
lying on the seat with an anxious young 
man kneeling beside her and mopping 
her face with a wet wad of handkerchief. 

“Don’t do it again,” he begged. 
“Please don’t. Everything’s all right. 
They can’t get off until the train stops. 
I'll handle him. Don’t worry. Don’t 
faint again.” 


\ZSH She sat up, pushing the wet hair 
off her forehead; and, looking at his dis- 
tracted face, she began to laugh; and, 
having begun, she couldn't stop. It was 
all so preposterous—so hopelessly, inex- 
pressibly imbecile. She laughed and 
laughed, and the tears trickled down her 
nose; and although she knew she was 
behaving like a hysterical fool she 
couldn’t, for the life of her, help it. 

Courtney soothed, encouraged, en- 
treated. At last he lost patience and 
shook her. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she said 
meekly, drying her eyes. ‘‘That was 
what I needed.” 

He eyed her suspiciously for a moment, 
as if expecting her to break out in a fresh 
place; but when she remained compara- 
tively calm he rose and carefully dusted 
off the knees of his trousers with his 
handkerchief. ‘‘Well, for an eventful 
evening ” he said, wiping his brow 
with the same handkerchief and leaving 
streaks of grime across its surface. ‘‘The 
next time I'll elope myself.”’ 

**So will I,’’ vowed Belinda. 

‘We'll do it together.” 

She did not encourage the theory. 

‘“‘I refuse to consider eloping on any 
other condition,’’ he insisted firmly. 
“By-the-way, though,” he added, “‘ why, 
in the name of the seven sacred crocodiles, did you think 
I was eloping with Amelia?” 

“‘I heard she had eloped and you were engaged to her, 
and so ——”’ 

“‘T was w-h-a-t?” he asked, clasping his befuddled head 
in both hands and looking helplessly at the young woman 
before him. 

“You were engaged to her.” 

““You’re delirious! These are ravings. I never even 
dreamed of being engaged to that reincarnated white 
kitten. I never dreamed of being engaged to any one except 
the girl I love. I met her in an orchard, and I followed her 
to Europe, and I endured much at her hands, and I saw her 
falling in love with a good-looking French scamp - : 

“She didn’t,” objected Belinda. 

“Well, she flirted with him scandalously. I’m going to 
introduce a bill for having flirting with other men counted 
among the cardinal sins. It belongs there.”’ 

‘‘But when there’s no Man there can’t be other men,” 
Belinda reasoned logically. 

‘And there was no Man?” he asked. He was on his 
knees againnow. The dusting had been quite wasted. ‘‘No 
man for whom she cared even a little?”’ 

‘‘Your forehead is dreadfully dirty.” 

‘Belinda, tell me. Haven’t you cared at all? Look at 
me, little girl.” 

She lifted her eyes to his for a fraction of a second. 
“I’ve de-test-ed you,” her lips said. 

‘‘Darling!”” His arms went around her. Her head 
dropped on his shoulder. 

‘“You're quite sure you aren’t eloping with Amelia?” she 
asked after a long silence. 

‘‘If you’re positive you aren’t eloping with de Brissac?” 








"ZH Being foolish young things they laughed; but Belinda 
was quickly grave again. 

‘“‘T must find Amelia. Oh, I do hope that she’ll be reason- 
able and that the Count won't ——” 

‘“‘T’ll attend to the Count,”’ Courtney interrupted. 

She looked at him gratefully. It was splendid for a man 
to be so big and so sure of his ability to attend to eloping 
Counts. 

They went along the little corridor and into another car- 
riage. There a guard met them and Courtney stopped for 
parley. 

“There is a young American lady on the train,” he said 
in a careless tone, “‘very young, pretty, blond hair, 
cheeks, dimples, plump.” 

A gleam of intelligence for an instant lightened the official 
face. 

“‘With a French gentleman who is tall and dark.” 

The gleam disappeared in blankness. 

“‘I do not remember such a couple, M’sieu.’ 

Courtney put a twenty-franc piece in the man’s hand. 
“To encourage the memory,” he said gravely. 

““Oh, M’sieu, it appears to me that | have seen the | 
sons of whom you inquire. They have a com; 
reserved in the next carriage, but it is forbidden to disturb 
them. Impossible to admit M’sieu.” 

**How impossible?” asked Courtney 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 46 
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T WAS fortunate that the 
\! modern movement for the 
A higher education of women 
*; began when there was an 
awakened interest among edu- 
catorsin physical culture. Fifty 
| years ago little attention was 
4 paid to hygiene and sanitation 

ety in the schools for either sex. 

Se") When the leading colleges for 
women were founded gymnasiums had 
been built in a few colleges for men, and 
there was a clearer recognition of the fact 
that good health is an essential requisite 
for good scholarship. 

To meet, also, the prevailing opinion 
that woman was not strong enough to 
bear the strain of collegiate education 
its advocates were constrained to take 
special precautions at the outset that her 
health should not suffer. Accordingly, the 
colleges for women were provided with 
well-equipped gymnasiums, and adopted 
sanitary regulations more advanced than 
had hitherto been enforced in collegiate 
institutions. That with these precautions 
women could safely go to college was all 
any one at first daredtoclaim. Experience 
has made their teachers bolder and more 
ambitious. Now it is confidently asserted 
not only that women can keep well under 
college requirements, but that they will 
become healthier in consequence of their 
liberal culture. 
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\24 More than a generation has passed 
since equal educational advantages were 
offered to both sexes; and it has been the 
unanimous testimony of the institutions 5 
where women have received the most “Ve 
advanced education that they have im- 
proved physically as well as mentally. Of 
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“A wise mother, who will speak to her daughter with judicious frankness 


WHAT THE COLLEGE WOMAN CAN DO * 
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they have already effected in wearins 
apparel encourage the hope that even 
fashion-plates will eventually be dom; 
nated by a refined taste and an enlightened 
physiology. 


‘S24 In no direction is the education «| 
women more likely to improve the health 
of their sex and of the race than in mar- 
riage and maternity. It has frequently 
been asserted that educated women arc 
not inclined to wed and to bear children 
Marriages of convenience they are not dis- 
posed to make, but apparently they arc 
as ready to marry the men they love, and 
are as prolific as women of a corresponding 
social grade. The lessening marriage and 
birth rate which exists today in most civil- 
ized countries is due to manifold social and 
economic causes rather than to the superior 
educational advantages which compara 
tively few women have enjoyed. 

Whatever be the causes which are 
reducing the number of families the 
mothers will ever be important agents in 
producing and in preventing disease. By 
them the life of a child is at first exclu- 
sively sustained and nourished. In the 
mysterious processes of nativity their 
physical and mental condition is of the 
utmost importance. The gravest dangers 
of childbirth come from maternal igno- 
rance. Childbearing is a healthy and 
normal process when Nature’s laws are 
known and obeyed. For prenatal sins 
ignorantly committed children suffer life- 
long infirmities. How a child shall be fed 
and clothed, what shall be his hours of rest 
and exercise, the character of his work and 
play, these can be determined by mater- 
nal intelligence better than by any other 
agency. 
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course, some ofthembreak down. Students of the dangers and temptations to which she is peculiarly exposed (ei 
are not exempt from ordinary ailments. on account of her sex, may not only save her from unspeakable pain, EX WH Girls especially need an intelligent 
In college, as elsewhere, they suffer the but may thereby render inestimable service to the race.” IR mother’s. care and supervision, for in 





penalty of bodily neglect. It is always 
difficult to impart to the youth of either 
sex the prudence and 
maturity. Young people are proverbially PORTRA 
improvident of physical force and reckless 
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girlhood are sown the seeds of most of the 
from which women suffe1 \ 


physician of wide experience, after givii 


diseases 








various diseases for which 
women had been treated, writes: 
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in exposing themselves to disease. But the average health of women in q = —— ih , ‘I cite this disheartening list to emphasize my point that most of the ills ar 

college is better than it is in their homes. They increase in stature, in lung =, ‘ye in early girlhood from which the harvest of semi-invalidism is reaped in mature won 

capacity, in muscular strength and in fondness for outdoor sports. “wre pe hood. I also wish to emphasize the fact that the majority of these ills are preventa 
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While their colleges were not founded as sanitariums, their regular hours of 
work and play, the equipoise and satisfaction which their studies give, have often proved 
remedial in cases of hysteria and nervous disorders. Where health has failed the failure 
can generally be traced to some cause apart from college requirements—often to some 
ancestral infirmity. It should be borne in mind that women, more than men, are handi- 
capped by hereditary neglect and disease transmitted through successive generations. 
Notwithstanding these hindrances there is a steadily decreasing percentage of invalid 
students, and it is the concurrent testimony of all the best colleges for women that after 
four years of study most of the members of the senior class are in better health than when 
they entered. 

At the quarter-centennial of the Associated Alumnz in Boston, President Eliot said: 

“It was feared that if young women of eighteen years of age or so studied in colleges three or 
four years, such study would have serious ill effect on their health and on their fitness for their 
natural functions in after life. This apprehension was felt by many physicians and warmly 
expressed. 

‘*For a whole generation we have been trying the experiment, and the result is perfectly 
clear. Those apprehensions have not been justified. It is apparent that young women can work 
for three or four years, between eighteen and twenty-two, not only without impairing their physical 
vigor, but all the time improving it, if they live wisely and under right conditions. That is a good 
deal to have learned in a single generation; but the record is made.” 


ZH In a generation, also, educated women have learned not only how to take better 
care of themselves, they have done much, also, to teach that lesson to others. Not as 
many of them have entered the learned professions as was at first expected, and there is 
no apparent tendency in that direction. Where there is the requisite ability marriage 
generally puts an end to professional possibilities. In the teachers’ profession only have 
women come into serious numerical competition with men. But in those things which 
concern the public health their education has evidently increased their interest and 
capacity to render valuable service. 

The first publication of the Associated Alumnz was upon physical education. 
Through that Association Sanitary Science Clubs were organized for the study of home 
sanitation, and the results of their studies were published in a Sanitary Manual for 
Housekeepers. In many cities Ladies’ Health Protective Associations, organized by 
intelligent women, have been efficient agencies in securing cleaner streets and purer 
air and water; in causing the removal of offal and offensive filth; in improving the 
sanitation of schoolhouses and the tenements of the poor; and in bettering the condition 
of working-women in shops and factories. In Chicago, as official sanitary inspectors, 
women have done much for the cleanliness of their respective wards. In England and in 
this country they have devoted much attention to the question of child labor, and they 
have succeeded in changing some of the worst regions in large cities into clean and decent 
neighborhoods. They have gone themselves to live among the slums, that by example 
and friendly intercourse they may show the housewives in those localities how to keep 
house and to care for their children. 

Special consideration, also, has been given by college alumnz to the preparation of 
wholesome food. The Educational Society of Boston, originally organized to open the 
Harvard examinations to women, made one of the first attempts in this country to exalt 
cooking to a science. Under its direction a cooking school was opened in 1880 in Boston, 
out of which grew the diet kitchens to prepare suitable food for the sick, nourishing meals 
for the public s and wholesome lun hes for school-children. 

It ought not to be expected that within a generation a higher education would alter to 
any great extent the fashions of dress which have proved most injurious. Sensible women 
are still so much in the minority that they have had little effect in reversing the edicts 
which Parisian dressmakers issue for the civilized world. But some of the reforms which 
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that more wisdom on the part of the mothers could avoid these deplorable conditions. 

‘*My personal experience with mothers leads me to consider the majority of them as unwis¢ 
as their daughters regarding hygienic laws. In the future, when more and more educated wo: 
have become mothers, and when it has become a part of every college curriculum to require for 
all students instruction in hygiene and sanitary science, I feel sure these high percentages of 
‘unhealth,’ as Huxley terms it, will be notably lessened.” 


They are already being lessened, and the percentage of infant mortality, which 
has been deplorably high in civilized countries, is much lower among tke educated 
than among the ignorant. A wise mother, who will speak to her daughter with 
judicious frankness of the dangers and temptations to which she is peculiarly exposed on 
account of her sex, may not only save her from unspeakable pain, but may thereby 
render inestimable service to the race. There is no other person who can speak so effect- 
ively to a girl concerning those mysteries of physical life which she ought to know about 
when she approaches the age of puberty. Ignorant neglect or unwise reticence may 
induce injuries which will be felt for generations—for many of these physical ills are 
hereditary, and entail weakness and suffering upon offspring irrespective of sex. 

At the same time there is no subject which requires greater discretion to treat prop- 
erly. It is important before a child receives in an indiscreet and harmful way informa- 
tion from other sources, or injures herself through ignorance, that she should learn from 
her mother, or some judicious teacher, those things which affect most powerfully her 
own physical well-being and the well-being of all her descendants. 

To give this needful instruction it is not essential that one should know all the 
secrets of the medical profession, although that profession affords desirable oppor- 
tunities for valuable service to intelligent women; it is enough for elementary education 
that one should have the general knowledge, which can readily be acquired, and the sound 
judgment, which is the most desirable fruit of a higher education, so that one will know 
when to speak and when to be silent, how to adapt counsel to the age of the child so that 
at the right moment may come the advice her age demands—neither too late nor too 
early—to prepare her for the transformation which life always effects. 


ZH If books are to be written to give the desired information educated women may make 
the best authors. Few books on such subjects, however, are written so that they can be 
profitably read by children without intelligent guidance. The impression they make 
will vary according to the temperament, the maturity and the culture of the child. Thicy 
may be harmful to some and beneficial to others. A judicious living counselor is always 
needed, whose personal knowledge and personal affection enable her to adapt her ins! 


tion to the child’s capacity, so that the child may gradually learn those things most 
essential to the maintenance of a sound body without stimulating or satisfying a pruricnt 
curiosity. The personal atmosphere will give additional force to the counsel, and ou! of 
this revelation of some of the most sacred mysteries of life will come an abiding vision «! a 


pure example that will become a perpetual inspiration and restraint. 

Much still remains to be done for the physical development of women. None ot the 
higher institutions where they are educated are just what they ought to be, any more than 
men and women are. They are still hindered by lack of funds, by traditional prejudices 
and by popular ignorance and skepticism from realizing their highest ideals. But to che 
intelligence which they are rapidly creating and diffusing we may confidently look to 
remedy their defects and to increase their power to prevent ignorance from impairing °F 
retarding the outworking in humanity of the most abundant life. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE 


BY JANE ADDAMS, of Hull-House, Chicago 





OR many generations it has been believed that 
woman’s place is within the walls of her own home, 
and it is indeed impossible to imagine the time 
when her duty there shall be ended or to forecast 
any social change which shall release her from 
that paramount obligation. 

This paper is an attempt to show that many 
women today are failing to discharge their duties to 
their own households properly simply because they 
do not perceive that as society grows more com- 
plicated it is necessary that woman shall extend her 

sense of responsibility to many things outside of her own home 
if she would continue to preserve the home in its entirety. One 
could illustrate in many ways. A woman’s simplest duty, one 
would say, is to keep her house clean and wholesome and to feed 
her children properly. Yet if she lives in a tenement house, as so 
many of my neighbors do, she cannot fulfill these simple obliga- 
tions by her own efforts because she is utterly dependent upon the 
city administration for the conditions which render decent living 
possible. Her basement will not be dry, her stairways will not be 
fireproof, her house will not be provided with sufficient windows 
to give light and air, nor will it be equipped with sanitary plumb- 
ing, unless the Public Works Department sends inspectors who 
constantly insist that these elementary decencies be provided. 
Women who live in the country sweep their ewn dooryards and 
may either feed the refuse of the table to a flock of chickens or 
allow it innocently to decay in the open air and sunshine. Ina 
crowded city quarter, however, if the street is not cleaned by the 
city authorities no amount of private sweeping will keep the 
tenement free from grime; if the garbage is not properly col- 
lected and destroyed a tenement-house mother may see her 
children sicken and die of diseases from which she alone is power- 
less to shield them, although her tenderness and devotion are 
unbounded. She cannot even secure untainted meat for her 
household, she cannot provide fresh fruit, unless the meat has been 
inspected by city officials, and the decayed fruit, which is so often 
placed upon sale in the tenement districts, has been destroyed in 
the interests of public health. In short, if woman would keep 
on with her old business of caring for her house and rearing her 
children she will have to have some conscience in regard to public 
affairs lying quite outside of her immediate household. The 
individual consciente and devotion are no longer effective. 














Chicago One Spring Had a Spreading Contagion of scarlet 
fever just at the time that the school nurses had been discontinued 
because business men had pronounced them too expensive. Ifthe 
women who sent their children to the schools had been sufficiently 
public-spirited and had been provided with an implement through 
which to express that public spirit they would have insisted that 
the schools be supplied with nurses in order that their own 
children might be protected from contagion. In other words, if 
women would effectively continue their old avocations they must 
take part in the slow upbuilding of that code of legislation which 
is alone sufficient to protect the home from the dangers incident 
to modern life. One might instance the many deaths of children 
from contagious diseases the germs of which had been carried in 
tailored clothing. Country doctors testify as to the outbreak 
of scarlet fever in remote neighborhoods each autumn, after the 
children have begun to wear the winter overcoats and cloaks 
which have been sent from infected city sweatshops. That their 
mothers mend their stockings and guard them from “taking 
cold” is not a sufficient protection when the tailoring of the 
family is done in a distant city under conditions which the 
mother cannot possibly control. Thesanitary regulation of sweat- 
shops by city officials is all that can be depended upon to prevent 
such needless destruction. Who shall say that women are not 
concerned in the enactment and enforcement of such legislation 
if they would preserve their homes? 

Even women who take no part in public affairs in order that 
they may give themselves entirely to their own families, some- 
times going so far as to despise those other 
women who are endeavoring to secure pro- 
tective legislation, may illustrate this point. 
The Hull-House neighborhood was at one 
time suffering from a typhoid epidemic. A 
careful investigation was made by which we 
were able to establish a very close connection 
between the typhoid and a mode of plumbing 
which made it most probable that the infec- 
tion had been carried by flies. Among the 
people who had been exposed to the infection 
was a widow who had lived in the ward for 
a number of years, in a comfortable little 
house which she owned. Although the Italian 
immigrants were closing in all around her she 
was not willing to sell her property and to 
move away until she had finished the educa- 
tion of her children. In the mean time she 
held herself quite aloof from her Italian 
neighbors and could never be drawn into any 
of the public efforts to protect them by secur- 
ing a better code of tenement-house sanitation. 
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Her two daughters were sent to an Eastern college; one June, 
when one of them had graduated and the other still had two years 
before she took her degree, they came to the spotless little house 
and to their self-sacrificing mother for the summer's holiday. 
They both fell ill, not because their own home was not clean, not 
because their mother was not devoted, but because next door to 
them and also in the rear were wretched tenements, and because 
the mother’s utmost efforts could not keep the infection out of 
her own house. One daughter died and one recovered but was an 
invalid for two years following. This is, perhaps, a fair illustra- 
tion of the futility of the individual conscience when woman 
insists upon isolating her family from the rest of the community 
and its interests. The‘result is sure to be a pitiful failure. 


One of the Interesting Experiences in the Chicago campaign 
for inducing the members of the Charter Convention to recom- 
mend municipal franchise for women in the provisions of the 
new charter was the unexpected enthusiasm and help which came 
from large groups of foreign-born women. The Scandinavian 
women represented in many Lutheran Church societies said quite 
simply that in the old country they had had the municipal fran- 
chise upon the same basis as men since the seventeenth century; 
all the women formerly living under the British Government, in 
England, Australia or Canada, pointed out that Chicago women 
were asking now for what the British women had long had. But 
the most unexpected response came from the foreign colonies in 
which women had never heard such problems discussed and took 
the prospect of the municipal ballot as a simple device— which it 
is—to aid them in their daily struggle with adverse city condi- 
tions. The Italian women said that the men engaged in railroad 
construction were away all summer and did not know anything 
about their household difficulties. Some of them came to Hull- 
House one day to talk over the possibility of a public wash-house. 
They do not like to wash in their own tenements; they have 
never seen a washing-tub until they came to America, and find it 
very difficult to use it in the restricted space of their little kitchens 
and to hang the clothes within the house todry. They say that 
in the Italian villages the women all go to the streams together; in 
the town they go to the public wash-house; and washing, instead 
of being lonely and disagreeable, is made pleasant by cheerful 
conversation. It is asking a great deal of these women to change 
suddenly all their habits of living, and their contention that the 
tenement-house kitchen is too small for laundry-work is well 
taken. If women in Chicago knew the needs of the Italian colony 
they would realize that any change bringing cleanliness and fresh 
clothing into the Italian household would be a very sensible and 
hygienic measure. It is, perhaps, asking a great deal that the 
members of the City Council should understand this, but surely a 
comprehension of the needs of these women and efforts toward 
ameliorating their lot might be regarded as matters of municipal 
obligation on the part of voting women. 

The same thing is true of the Jewish women in their desire for 
covered markets which have always been a municipal provision 
in Russia and Poland. The vegetables piled high upon the wagons 
standing in the open markets of Chicago become covered with 
dust and soot. It seems to these women a violation of the most 
rudimentary decencies and they sometimes say quite simply: “If 
women had anything to say about it they would change all that.” 


If Women Follow Only the Lines of their traditional activities 
here are certain primary duties which belong to even the most 
conservative women, and which no one woman or group of women 
can adequately discharge unless they join the more general move- 
ments looking toward social amelioration through legalenactment. 

The first of these, of which this article has already treated, is 
woman's responsibility for the members of her own household 
that they may be properly fed and clothed and surrounded by 
hygienic conditions. The second is a responsibility for the edu- 
cation of children: (a) that they may be provided with good 
schools; (6) that they may be kept free from vicious influences 

on the street; (c) that when working they 
| may be protected by adequate child-labor 
| legislation. 

(a) Theduty of a woman toward theschools 
which her children attend is so obvious that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it. But even 
this simple obligation cannot be effectively 
carried out without some form of social organ- 
ization as the mothers’ school clubs and 
mothers’ congresses testify, and to which the 
most conservative women belong because they 
feel the need of wider reading and discussion 
concerning the many problems of childhood. 
It is, therefore, perhaps natural that the pub- 
lic should have been more willing to accord a 
vote to women in school matters than in any 
other, and yet women have never been mem- 
bers of a Board of Education in sufficient 
numbers to influence largely actual school 
curriculi. If they had been kindergartens, 
domestic science courses and school play- 
grounds would be far more numerous than 


HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 


obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 
of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 
intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 
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they are. More than one woman has been convinced of the 
need of the ballot by the futility of her efforts in persuading a 
business man that young children need nurture in something 
besides the three r’s. Perhaps, too, only women realize the 
influence which the school might exert upon the home if a 
proper adaptation to actual needs were considered. An Italian 
girl who has had lessons in cooking at the public school will 
help her mother to connect the entire family with American 
food and household habits. That the mother has never baked 
bread in Italy —only mixed it in her own house and then taken 
it out to the village oven—makes it all the more necessary 
that her daughter should understand the complications of a 
cooking-stove. The same thing is true of the girl who learns 
to sew in the public school, and more than anything else, per- 
haps, of the girl who receives the first simple instruction in 
the care of little children, that skillful care which every 
tenement-house baby requires if he is to be pulled through 
his second summer. The only time, to my knowledge, that 
lessons in the care of children were given in the public schools 
of Chicago was one summer when the vacation schools were 
being managed by a volunteer body of women. The instruc- 
tion was eagerly received by the Italian girls, who had been 
“little mothers” to younger children ever since they could 
remember. 

As a result of this teaching I recall a young girl who care- 
fully explained to her Italian mother that the reason the 
babies in Italy were so healthy and the babies in Chicago 
were so sickly was not, as her mother had always firmly 
insisted, because her babies in Italy had goat’s milk and her 
babies in America had cow’s milk, but because the milk in 
Italy was clean and the milk in Chicago was dirty. She said 
that when you milked your own goat before the door you 
knew that the milk was clean, but when you bought milk 
from the grocery store after it had been carried for many miles 
in the country ‘‘ you couldn’t tell whether or not it was fit for 
the baby to drink until the men from the City Hall, who had 
watched it all the way, said that it was all right.””, She also 
informed her mother that the ‘‘City Hall wanted to fix up 
the milk so that it couldn’t make the baby sick, but that 
they hadn’t quite enough votes for it yet.” The Italian 
mother believed what her child had been taught in the big 
school; it seemed to her quite as natural that the city should 
be concerned in providing pure milk for her younger children 
as that it should provide big schools and teachers for her older 
children. She reached this naive conclusion because she had 
never heard those arguments which make it seem reasonable 
that awoman should be given the school franchise, but no other. 


(b) But Women are Also Beginning to Realize that chil- 
dren need attention outside of school hours; that much of the 
petty vice in cities is merely the love of pleasure gone wrong, 
the overrestrained boy or girl seeking improper recreation 
and excitement. It is obvious that a little study of the needs 
of children, a sympathetic understanding of the conditions 
under which they go astray, might save hundreds of them. 
Women traditionally have had an opportunity to observe the 
plays of children and the needs of youth, and yet in Chicago, 
at least, they had done singularly little in this vexed prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency until they helped to inaugurate 
the Juvenile Court movement a dozen years ago. The Juve 
nile Court Committee, made up largely of women, paid the 
salaries of the probation officers connected with the court for 
the first six years of its existence, and after the salaries were 
cared for by the county the same organization turned itself 
into a Juvenile Protective League, and through a score of 
paid officers are doing valiant service in minimizing some of 
the dangers of city life which boys and girls encounter. 

This Protective League, however, was not formed until the 
women had had a civic training through their semi-official 
connection with the Juvenile Court. This is, perhaps, an 
illustration of our inability to see the duty “next to hand” 
until we have become alert through our knowledge of condi- 
tions in connection with the larger duties. We would all agree 
that social amelioration must come about through the efforts 
of many people who are moved thereto by the compunction 
and stirring of the individual conscience, but we are only 
beginning to understand that the individual conscience will 
respond to the special challenge largely in proportion as the 
individual is able to see the social conditions because he has 
felt responsible for their improvement. Because this body of 
women assumed a public responsibility they have seen to it 
that every series of pictures displayed in the five-cent theater 
is subjected to a careful censorship before it is produced, and 
those series suggesting obscenity and criminality have been 
practically eliminated. The police department has performed 
this and many other duties to which it was oblivious before 
simply because these women have made it realize that it 
is necessary to protect and purify those places of amusement 
which are crowded with young people every night. This is 
but the negative side of the policy pursued by the public 
authorities in the fifteen small parks of Chicago, each of 
which is provided with halls in which young people may meet 
nightly for social gatherings and dances. The more exten- 
sively the modern city endeavors on the one hand to control 
and on the other hand to provide recreational facilities for 
its young people the more necessary it is that women should 
assist in their direction and extension. After all, a care for 
wholesome and innocent amusement is what women have for 
many years assumed. When the reaction comes on the part of 
taxpayers women’s votes may be necessary to keep the city to 
its beneficent obligations toward its own young people. 


(c) As the Education of Her Children has been more and 
more transferred to the school, so that even children four years 
old go to the kindergarten, the woman has been left in a house- 
hold of constantly-narrowing interests, not only because the 
children are away, but also because one industry after anotheris 
slipping from the household into thefactory. Eversince steam 
power has been applied to the processes of weaving and spin- 
ning woman’s traditional work has been carried on largely out- 
side of the home. The clothing and household linen are not 
only spun and woven, but also usually sewed, by machinery; 
the preparation of many foods has also passed into the factory 
and necessarily a certain number of women have been obliged 
to follow their work there, although it is doubtful, in spite of 
the large number of factory girls, whether women now are 
doing as large a proportion of the world’s work as they used 
to do. Because many thousands of those working in factories 
and shops are girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
two there is a necessity that older women should be interested 
in the conditions of industry. The very fact that these girls 
are not going to remain in industry permanently makes it 
more important that some one should see to it that they shall 


not be incapacitated for their future family life because they 
work for exhausting hours and under insanitary conditions. 

If woman’s sense of obligation had enlarged as the industrial 
conditions changed she might naturally and almost imper- 
ceptibly have inaugurated the movements for social amelio- 
ration in the line of factory legislation and shop sanitation. 
That she has not done so is doubtless due to the fact that her 
conscience is slow to recognize any obligation outside of her 
own family circle, and because she was so absorbed in her own 
household that she failed to see what the conditions outside 
actually were. It would be interesting to know how far the 
consciousness that she had no vote and could not change 
matters operated in this direction. After all, we see only 
those things to which our attention has been drawn, we feel 
responsibility for those things which are brought to us as 
matters of responsibility. If conscientious women were 
convinced that it was a civic duty to be informed in regard 
to these grave industrial affairs, and then to express the 
conclusions which they had reached by depositing a piece of 
paper ina ballot-box, one cannot imagine that they would 
shirk simply because the action ran counter to old traditions. 


To Those of My Readers Who Would Admit that although 
woman has no right to shirk her old obligations, that all of 
these measures could be secured more easily through her 
influence upon the men of her family than through the 
direct use of the ballot, I should like to tell a little story. I 
have a friend in Chicago who is the mother of four sons and 
the grandmother of twelve grandsons who are voters. She is 
a woman of wealth, of secured social position, of sterling 
characterand clearintelligence, and may, therefore, quite fairly 
be cited as a “woman of influence.” Upon one of her recent 
birthdays, when she was asked how she had kept so young, she 
promptly replied: “Because I have always advocated at least 
one unpopular cause.’’? It may have been in pursuance of this 
policy that for many years she has been an ardent advocate 
of free silver, although her manufacturing family are all 
Republicans! I happened to call at her house on the day that 
Mr. McKinley was elected President against Mr. Bryan for 
the first time. I found my friend much disturbed. She said 
somewhat bitterly that she had at last discovered what the 
much-vaunted influence of woman was worth; that she had 
implored each one of her sons and grandsons, had entered into 
endless arguments and moral appeals to induce one of them 
to represent her convictions by voting for Bryan! That, 
although sincerely devoted to her, each one had assured her 
that his convictions forced him to vote the Republican 
ticket. She said that all she had been able to secure was 
the promise from one of the grandsons, for whom she had 
an especial tenderness because he bore her husband’s name, 
that he would not vote at all. He could not vote for Bryan, 
but out of respect for her feeling he would refrain from 
voting for McKinley. My friend said that for many years 
she had suspected that women could influence men only in 
regard to those things in which men were not deeply concerned, 
but when it came to persuading a man to a woman’s view in 
affairs of politics or business it was absolutely useless. I con- 
tended that a woman had no right to persuade a man to vote 
against his own convictions; that ] respected the men of her 
family for following their own judgment regardless of the 
appeal which the honored head of the house had made to 
their chivalric devotion. To this she replied that she would 
agree with that point of view when a woman had the same 
opportunity as a man to register her convictions by vote. 1 
believed then as I do now, that nothing is gained when 
independence of judgment is assailed by ‘‘influence,’’ senti- 
mental or otherwise, and that we test advancing civilization 
somewhat by our power to respect diflerences and by our 
tolerance of another’s honest conviction. 

This is, perhaps, the attitude of many busy women who 
would be glad to use the ballot to further public measures 
in which they are interested and for which they have been 
working for years. It offends the taste of such a woman to 
be obliged to use indirect “influence” when she is accus- 
tomed to well-bred, open action in other affairs, and she very 
much resents the time spent in persuading a voter to take 
her point of view, and possibly to give up his own, quite as 
honest and valuable as hers, although different because 
resulting from a totally different experience. Public-spirited 
women who wish to use the ballot, asl know them, do not 
wish to do the work of men nor to take over men’s affairs. 
They simply want an opportunity to do their own work and 
to take care of those affairs which naturally and historically 
belong to women, but which are constantly being overlooked 
and slighted in our political institutions. 


In a Complex Community Like the Modern City all points 
of view need to be represented; the resultants of diverse 
experiences need to be pooled if the community would make 
for sane and balanced progress. If it would meet fairly each 
problem as it arises, whether it be connected with a freight 
tunnel having to do largely with business men, or with the 
increasing death rate among children under five years of age, 
a problem in which women are vitally concerned, or with the 
question of more adequate street-car transfers, in which both 
men and women might be said to be equally interested, it 
must not ignore the judgments of its entire adult population. 

To turn the administration of our civic affairs wholly over to 
men may mean that the American city will continue to push 
forward in its commercial and industrial development, and 
continue to lag behind in those things which make a city 
healthful and beautiful. After all, woman’s traditional func- 
tion has been to make her dwelling-place both clean and fair. 
Is that dreariness in city life, that lack of domesticity which 
the humblest farm dwelling presents, due to a withdrawal of 
one of the naturally coéperating forces? Ifwomen have in 
any sense been responsible for the gentler side of life which 
softens and blurs some of its harsher conditions, may they not 
have a duty to perform in our American cities ? 

In closing, may I recapitulate that if woman would fulfill 
her traditional responsibility to her own children; if she 
would educate and protect from danger factory children who 
must find their recreation on the street; if she would bring 
the cultural forces to bear upon our materialistic civilization; 
and if she would do it all with the dignity and directness fitting 
one who carries on her immemorial duties, then she must bring 
herself to the use of-the ballot—- that latest implement for self- 
government. May we not fairly say that American women 
need this implement in order to preserve the home ? 





NoTE—In the next issue of THE JOURNAL Doctor Lyman 
Abbott will have an article on the other side of this question, 
entitled ‘‘Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Woman.”’ 
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The baby born 
into a home 
warmed and ven- /4 
tilated by Hot \= 
Water or Low-Pressure 
Steam methods of heating 
has a big start. The good 
influence brought to bear 
upon children’s health by 
these heating and venti- 
lating methods cannot be 
overestimated. 
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do much to make the ideal 
home for children. There are 
no cold air currents across 
floors—every corner is as 
warm as the middle of the 
room. The children can play 
comfortably at windows. The 
temperature is kept just right 
for a baby or an athlete, or for 
you. That is why our outfits 
are used exclusively in all 
Children’s Hospitals, in the 
great gymnasiums at West 
Point, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Michigan, Chicago, etc.,which 
buildings largely owe their 
existence as corrections to 
wrong living conditions found 
in so many homes still 
equipped with old-fashioned, 
unhealthful heating methods. 





ADVANTAGE ro: Burning coal lib- 
erates certain gases which burn readily 
and make intense heat, if they are per- 
mitted to “take fire.” The chambers 
(and the flues opening out of these 
spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL 
Boilers that they bring in the exact 
amount of air required for completely 
burning these gases as fast as freed 
from the coal. There can be no “‘undi- 
gested”? coal—every ounce of fuel is 
made to yield its utmost heat—none 
of its heat-making power is wasted up 
the chimney. 
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Number Four 


NCORRECT use of the body is 4 
particularly apparent in the way 
bh’, that people sit. This is so espe- 
| cially true that one seldom sees 
?FQ a person who assumes any of the 

) correct positions without having 
“2+ had some previous training in 
the right use of the body. 

Figure One illustrates a widely-known habit of 
sitting. Here the muscles about the waist and 
the body are so collapsed that the weight is 
dropped upon the spine, unduly curving it and 
presenting a lazy, careless, old-looking appear- 
ance. Sitting for an extended time in this attitude 
will entail much fatigue, and a special weariness 
about the middle of the spine will be noted. This 
1s not pecause the muscles are tired by use, but 
because the sagging of the body has benumbed 
them by obstructing the circulation of blood. 
Muscles do not suffer from moderate use, but 
they will ache if not fed by a normal blood flow. 





Figure One 














IRLS who sit like Figure One lack uplift- 
ment and normal muscular strength. The 

ribs are depressed and the organs are crowded 
down upon one another. The function of al! | 
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upon the movements and position of the chest. 
When the shoulders touch the back of the chair 
the chest must sink a little, and the back at the 
waist-line curves slightly toward the chair. Thus 
the back is properly relaxed and a cause of back- 
ache is removed. If the pupil will place her hands 
on the chair under the body on each side she will 
find a large bone on which the weight of the body 
should be resting. If the weight is centered on 
the bones there will not be any danger of injuring 
the coccyx. In Figures One and Two there could 
not be a consciousness of sitting on these large 
bones. The body has been permitted to slide 
down so far that it is resting upon other parts. 





TIS possible to sit so that all parts appear to 
be anatomically correct and yet have tension in 
the various members. For instance, many persons 
sit with the jaw moreorless tense. It will be neces- 
sary to practice the exercises previously given for 
detecting tension here. There are people who sit 
pressing the feet against the floor. This is apt to 
be true when the subjects are thinking intently 
or waiting impatiently—for example, when wait- 
ing at a counter for change, or especially desiring 
a trolley-car, carriage or train to reach a point at 








= a scheduled time. Does it not seem absurd to 








organs is not only impaired by lack of space and é 
upliftment, but the general health and tonicity 
of the whole body may be lost as well, through the absence of a good 
quality of blood and a proper circulation. Undersuch conditions a fine 
digestive system is impossible—a vigorous action of mind improbable. 
The few to whom personal appearance has little, if any, appealing 
power may be stimulated to make careful efforts in the right direction 
if they can be induced to see and understand that it is possible for bad 
sitting positions to impair the digestive tract and depress the mind. 
The organs of digestion cannot properly act if they are crowded and 
not permitted the space Nature allotted to each of them. They can- 
not retain health if they are not up in their own positions. Digestive 
processes must be as free as possible from defects, lest the nutrient 
elements necessary to the manufacture of good, pure blood will not be 
sufficient in quantity and 
proportion to keep up the 
balance between waste and 
repair. By its own forced, 
improper functionating,the 
digestivesystem isdeprived 
of the necessary constitu 
ents to maintain its own 
vigor. A healthy mind is 
not found in an unsound 
body. Mind and body are 
dependent. They must 
coéperate. The majority 
of persons are suc h paupers 
in their knowledge of the 
correct use of the body that 
they fail to determine that 
abnormal use is a contrib- 
uting cause of impaired 
digestion, or that misuse 
in any part hastens the 
production of bad health 
of both mind and body. 





—————— 









Figure Two 





rr URE TWO is another 
example of incorrect sit 
ting. The body is not only 
5 sagged down, but the girl 
- — has also slid down so far in 
the chair that she is sitting 
upon the end of the spine and the lower part of the sacrum. Many 
persons complain of soreness at the end of the spine, and this is often 
due to this unfortunate habit of sitting. The harm done to the 
coccyx externally, however, does not include all the trouble produced. 
This little bone gradually becomes bent, thus impinging on the space 
in the rectum and affecting the nerve action of this part. Inactivity 
of the bowel is one of the consequent results. The position is inelegant 
and is the outward expression of a lazy mind. 





ANY persons who would view with disdain either of the collapsed 
positions boastfully declare that they always sit properly, holding 
the body up straight and properly, as illustrated by Figure Three. 
This is the tense, rigid position so often mistaken for the correct one. 
It is not the same in its bad effect as Figures One 
and Two, but equally harmful in its eventual SS 
results, for tension always produces nervousness. 

Sitting continuously, even if one gits with all 
parts anatomically correct, is not conducive to 
health. There must be a more or less settling of 
the various parts and a reduced activity of the cir- 
culation. Surely, then, it is our duty to ourselves, 
and to those with whom we must mingle, to sit 
correctly, that we may retain health and look as 
attractive as possible. Our bodily expressions 
too often have a depressing or irritating effect upon 
our associates. 





pIGUE FE FOUR shows correct sitting. The 
shoulders are resting against the chair, the body 
is easily erect. There is no sagging nor collapsing 
of the muscles about the waist. They are doing 
their work of supporting the parts, thus relieving 
the spine of the burden. Sit down in whatever 
may be your habitual attitude. Rest the shoulders 
against the chair. By the aid of the hip-joint move 
the body forward to the erect position sitting. 
Come forward like this and go back to the chair 
a number of times. Note as the body comes for- 
ward that the chest elevates, the head rises and goes 
back, and when you go back to the chair the chest 
recedes and the head comes forward. Let it be 
clearly understood that the poise of the head, not 
only while sitting but also at all times, is dependent 





expend force in such useless efforts as pressing on 
the floor with one’s feet to move atrain or speed a horse? The detri- 
ment to the nerves from such use of strength makes nervousness a 
common and foolish complaint. In almost all cases of ‘‘nerves” the 
possessor is the irritant. Therefore, it will be wise for each nervous 
individual to take a retrospective view, borne up by intelligence which 
accumulates from knowledge of correct use, and thus make sure that 
only essential parts are employed and necessary force is expended in 
executing the simple 
acts of every-day life. 
With conscious effort 
press the feet on the 
floor with all possible 
strength. Do this 
often and so vigor- 
ously that you will 
willingly stop, and 
thus learn to catch 
yourself in this state 
of tension by appre 
ciating the feeling of 
relaxation. 


i MANY it seems 
a great problem 
what they shall do 
with their hands while 
sitting. It is danger 
ous to place them 
upon one another, for 
when you get to think- 
ing you will uncon- 
sciously clasp them 
more or less tightly 
together, which never 
looks well and is sure 
to waste energy. In 
order to get them to 
rest naturally and 
easily lift both arms 
high above the head. Hold them there for ten seconds. Let them 
drop and you will notice that they will not fall upon one another; 
they do not drop folded upon the chest or about the waist, but they 
assume a relaxed, easy, graceful position. 

Girls are apt to sit badly when writing or sewing. They very often 
bend the back instead of carrying the body forward by movement of 
the hip-joint. They need to be careful not to hold the pen or needle as 
if they feared that these little implements might run away. Such 
unnecessary expenditure of energy often brings about harmful 
results to the nerves of the arms and hands. Continued right use 
will not generate disease: it will strengthen and bring power of 
endurance to all parts. 

It will be well to pay attention to the fact that it is not desirable to 
sit with one leg crossed over the other, because vessels and nerves are 
so near the surface under the knees that pressure at this point may 
disturb normal activity. 


Figure Four 
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GREAT deal of energy is uselessly consumed 

by most persons in the acts of sitting down 
and rising. Controlled action depends upon how 
strong the legs have become, and how accurately it 
has been possible for the pupil to learn to center 
the weight of the body. When we wish to get up 
from a chair we move the body until it is erect and 
the weight is properly placed, and then by the 
power of the balls of the feet and strength of 
the legs we unbend the knees and rise. Usually the 
body is tipped too far forward and must be carried 
back again to the normal. This comes from insuffi 
cient knowledge as well as lack of muscular control, 
and is the cause of the awkward efforts so often 
witnessed. When you decide to sit down you 
must obtain a knowledge of the location of the seat 
you are going to occupy without turning to catch 
the view. Bend the knees and make the legs 
carry you to the chair. By the action of the hip- 
joint carry the body back until the shoulders rest 
against the chair. Take all tension out of the 
back. Be at rest—comfortable—relaxed. 


NOTE— Doctor Bentley will be glad in any instances where 
her general principles of physical culture or her specific exer- 
cises do not seem quite clear, to answer by mail any questions 
| from her readers, provided in each case a self-addressed, stamped 
| envelope is inclosed. But it must be obvious that Doctor Bentley 
| cannot prescribe for specific ailments in any individual case. 

She can only present her general principles and ideas, and their 





=> personal application must, of necessity, be left to the individual. 
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Retailers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Importers 


There are special rea- 
sons why Tiffany & Co. 
are able to offer pecul- 
iar advantages ‘in exclu- 
siveness, quality, and 
style 


They are strictly retail- 
ers and manufacture 
and import only for their 
own trade and never 
sell their goods through 
agents or other dealers 


Their manufactures of 
jewelry, silverware, 
leather goods, stationery, 
etc., combine originality 
of design, excellence of 
material, and the most 
skilful and artistic crafts- 
manship 


Their importations, from 
the art centers of the 
world,through theirParis 
and London branches, 
comprisea complete stock 
of china, glassware, mar- 


bles, 


goods, novelties, etc., and 


bronzes, fancy 
include many unique 
examples of the work of 
the leading artists 


Dealing directly, they 
are able to sell their 
wares at prices which 
will be found particu- 
larly attractive when 
compared with those of 
similar articles sold else- 
where 


These advantages are 
not only extended to 
those who can visit the 
establishment but, 
through the facilities of 
a specially organized 
correspondence depart- 
ment, are equally avail- 
able to those living at a 
distance from New York 


The Tiffany 1910 Blue 
Book; a 760-page cata- 
logue, without illustra- 
tions, will be mailed 
upon request 


| Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 
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> Why 1910 ? 


Hodges, D.D. 


By Yeorge 





RE AZPAEOPLE seem to have got on for a 
ey ™ long time without any definite ar- 
‘ Pp , rangement of dates. They counted 
Soot ) the years over again with every new 
, \ <3 King, or at least with every new line 
ABV Q\“OY of Kings. There is an echo of this 
P2*£ 2} ancient chronological system in the 
formula with which the President ends his Thanks- 
giving Proclamation: “In the year'of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and nine, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth.” In Athens they measured time by 
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had been named after Augustus, his successor, had but 
thirty. And this displeased Augustus. He therefore 
took a day from February and added it to August, 
and in order to prevent three thirty-ones coming 
together—July, August and September—he gave 
September thirty, and changed October, November 
and December; thus providing us with that confusion 
of numbers out of which we are obliged to extricate 
ourselves by pronouncing the incantation of a familiar 
rhyme. To provide for the fact that the year instead 
of being three hundred and sixty-five days in length 
is a quarter of a day longer, a day was to be added 








the term of office of the president of the university. 


every fourth year to February. This was the Julian 








This was convenient enough for the moment, but 





calendar which continued into the sixteenth century, 





when men began to write the history of the past it 

was confusion worse confounded. The statement, ‘‘ Now Jehoram the 
son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria the eighteenth year 
of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah,” referred the reader to the chronicles 
of Judah; but there it said that Jehoshaphat began to reign in the 
one-and-fortieth year of his father Asa. As for Asa, his rule began in 
the third year of his father Abijah, of whom it is said with a provoking 
accuracy of enumeration that he “waxed mighty and married four- 
teen wives, and begat twenty-and-two sons and sixteen daughters.” 
Abijah’s reign began in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam, King of 
Israel. Thus we go back and back, without arriving at any initial date. 


Various Plans for Arranging an Initial Date 


HE need of an initial date seems to have presented itself to the 
minds of the Greeks and of the Romans about the same time; for 
in the eighth century before Christ each of these people, then at the 
beginning of their great history, adopted a definite year from which to 
reckon. The Greeks took 776, and called it the First Olympiad. 
That was the time, they said, when the Olympic games were made a 
regular event. Thereafter these games, of wrestling and racing, were 
performed every four years, which space made an Olympiad. It was 
as if New England should agree to date the years from 1852, when 
Harvard and Yale rowed their first race, on Lake Winnepesaukee. 
The Romans selected 753, and called it the year of the Foundation of 
the City. That was the time, they said, when Romulus began to 
build the walls of Rome. The year rgto is the 2663d since the 
Foundation of Rome, and is the second year of the 672d Olympiad. 
It is in the same half of the same century that we come upon the 
appearance of a fixed date in the affairs of Assyria. There was found, 
some time ago, a copy—indeed, several copies—of an Assyrian 
calendar. It contained an unbroken series of more than two hundred 
and fifty years. Each of these was given the name of a state official, 
and is called from that fact an eponym, which means ‘‘named after.”’ 
The accessions and conquests of the Assyrian sovereigns are set down 
in this calendar under the years in which they occurred. In one of 
these years there took place a total eclipse of the sun, so described and 
identified that astronomers are able to submit it to their calculations; 
for eclipses of the sun are, of course, calculable to the very day. It was 
thus found that that particular year of the eponym canon or calendar 
was that which we would call B. C. 763. There, then, was a date which 
definitely established the whole series of two hundred and fifty years. 
Now the Assyrian sovereigns were at that time busy with invasions 
of the West—the West then meaning Syria and Palestine and parts 
adjacent; for this quarter-millennium ran from about goo to about 
650 B. C. And this, for the first time, gave clear dates to the Old 
Testament. When, for example, Assyrian inscriptions spoke of Ahab 
at a certain Assyrian date the year was found to be 854. Jehu paid 
tribute in 842. Sargon destroyed Samaria at the close of the year 722. 
Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem, in the time of Isaiah, in 7o1. Thus 
the year of the Eclipse became to the history of the Jews what the 
year of the Foundation was to the history of the Romans, and the year 
of the Games to the history of the Greeks. 


How the Year One was Determined 


UT the year One, according to which we translate these dates, how 

was that determined? Who arranged the Christian Era? 

In the year 525 A. D. there was living in a monastery in Italy a 
learned monk called Dionysius the Little. It is uncertain whether 
the adjective which follows his name refers to the smallness of his 
stature or to the modest opinion which he had of himself; but he 
became possessed of a great idea. He felt that none of these methods 
of counting time was consistent with the importance of the Christian 
religion. He proposed to begin with the Birth of Christ. Dionysius 
was a mathematician and an astronomer as well as a theologian, and 
he made a calculation of that central date. From the best knowledge 
which he had he decided that Christ was born in the year of the 
Foundation 753, and that he accordingly took as the year One. 
Gradually the new idea made its way about Europe, and became 
general in France and in England in the eighth century. Thus the 
eighth century after Christ became the period of the adoption of a 
fixed date for Christendom, as the eighth century before Christ had 
been the period of the adoption of a fixed date for the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Greeks, the Latins and the Hebrews. This year is rg10 
because Dionysius the Little reckoned that Christ was born in 753 from 
the Foundation of Rome. This, however, while it settled chronology 
in the large, left room for much confusion of detail. 

Thus it was found, long afterward, too late to make a change, that 
there was an error in the initial Christian date. For one plain point of 
contact between the beginning of the life of Christ and dated history 
is the death of Herod the Great. Christ was born at least two years 
before the death of Herod. The account of the massacre of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem indicates that. But according to Josephus, Herod 
died in the thirty-seventh year of his reign; and according to Roman 
history his reign began in the year of the Foundation 714. He died, 
therefore, in 751. Christ must then have been born about 749—that 
is, four years before the Roman date of 753 which Dionysius took for 
the year One. The true year One is 4 B. C. 


Complications in Adjusting the Calendar 


N UNCERTAINTY as to the days of the year made a further com- 

AX plication in the adjustment of the calendar. In the time of 
Dionysius the Julian calendar was in common use. It had been 
arranged in the time of Julius Cesar. It was based onan earlier system 
in which the year had ten months instead of twelve, beginning with 
March. Of this we have a reminder in the names of our last four 
months—September meaning the seventh month, October the eighth, 
November the ninth, and December the tenth. Under Julius the 
twelve months were regularly arranged to contain thirty-one and 
thirty days alternately, except that February had only twenty-nine. 
But, according ,to this arrangement, the month of July, which had 
been named after Julias;hazl thirty-one days, while August, which 


* ¢ 


and with a slight change continues still. 

The necessity for further change arose from a further irregularity of 
the year. Instead of consisting of exactly three hundred and sixty-five 
and a quarter days it lacks that amount by eleven minutes and four- 
teen seconds. The result was disastrous. Side by side swung the two 
clocks, the clock of the sky and the clock of the state, but the state 
clock lost eleven minutes and fourteen seconds every year. Thus, 
when the Julian calendar began, that spring day when light and dark 
are equal fell upon the twenty-fifth of March; but in 325, when the 
Council of Niczea determined the calculation for the date of Easter, 
the vernal equinox of the state almanac came on the twenty-first 
of that month. The Julian calendar was four days slow: when it 
ought to have struck twenty-five it was striking twenty-one. No 
attention was paid to the matter at the time, and the twenty-first 
of March was adopted by the church as the equinoctial date. 


Beginning of the Gregorian Calendar 


UT the clock of church and state continued to lose. In 1582, at 
the vernal equinox, when the almanac ought to have said March 
twenty-first it was saying Marcheleventh. Atlast the Pope determined 
to correct the clock. Up he climbed, in the presence of an amazed and 
even terrified Europe, and set the hands ahead. The fifth of October, 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII called the fifteenth. And in order to rectify 
the ancient error and regulate the clock aright for all the future he 
ordained that the leap-year day should be omitted in all the centenary 
years except such as are multiples of 400. Thus the Gregorian calendar 
took the place of the Julian. And in rgoo there was no added day, 
but there will be one in 2000. 

This change, coming as it did in the midst of the Protestant 
Reformation, was adopted very reluctantly by the Protestant coun- 
tries. There was no denying that the new time was right, but a great 
many people hated to take the right time from the Pope. They pre- 
ferred to be wrong rather than to be corrected, even in the almanac, 
by the Pope. It was not until 1752 that the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted in England. By that time the English almanac was eleven 
days too slow. In 1751 it had been decreed by Parliament that the 
third of September, 1752, should be called the fourteenth. It became 
the custom of accurate persons to write dates before that time twice, 
“old style” above the line and “new style” below. Thus the Pilgrim 
Fathers were said to have landed at Plymouth on December eleven 
twenty-one, 1620. In Russia, to this day, the Julian calendar is 
followed, and there the almanac is twelve days too slow. Christmas 
does not come in Russia until after our New Year’s Day. 


The End of the Second Century Brings Christmas 


F COURSE in the midst of all this chronological confusion, the year 

of our Lord’s birth being itself uncertain, there was no knowledge 
whatever of the day. Tradition did not even remember the season of 
the year, though the presence of the shepherds in the fields seemed to 
suggest the comfortable nights of summer. It became necessary 
to select a definite date for the purposes of devout commemoration. 
By whom this selection was made, and for what reasons the twenty- 
fifth of December was made the day, nobody knows with certainty. 
Even the time when the Christmas celebration was begun is unde- 
termined. In the Eastern Church, even now, the great day is the 
Feast of the Epiphany rather than the Feast of the Nativity—the day 
of the Wise Men rather than the day of the angels and the shepherds; 
and this probably indicates the primitive custom. Indeed, Epiphany 
in the Eastern Church is kept in memory not of the birth but of the 
baptism of Christ; the celebration of the birth coming later and 
beginning in the West. They made light of birthdays in the early 
church. They remarked that only two men in the Bible kept their 
birthdays: Pharaoh when he hanged the baker, and Herod when he 
beheaded the Baptist; and they did not think them good examples. 
The true birthday, they said, is when one attains the second birth of 
the Spirit, or, by a holy death, the birth into the life celestial. Thus for 
a good while there was no Christmas among Christians; at least until 
toward the end of the second century. 


Mithra’s Birthday Becomes the Feast of Our Lord 


UT in those days there was another religion side by side with Chris- 
tianity, a strong competitor—the religion of Mithra. This came 
from Persia, and by the close of the second century had so prevailed 
in Europe that a Roman Emperor, Commodus, was initiated into it. 
The ruins of its ancient shrines have been found from the sands of 
Sahara to the glens of Scotland. It was a worship of the Sun, personi- 
fied in Mithra. He was born, they said, among the hills, and his first 
worshipers were shepherds. He delivered man from a devouring bull, 
whose blood became the vine, and the marrow of his bones the wheat. 
They who believed in him were first baptized and then admitted to a 
sacred feast of bread and wine. The first day of the week was kept in 
memory of him, and this was called Sunday. When Constantine 
decreed that that day should be a day of rest in his dominions he did 
it for the sake of the Christians, but the phrase which he used, “‘the 
venerable Day of the Sun,’”’ was taken from the religion of Mithra. 
It seemed likely at one time that this would be the religion of all 
Europe. 
Now Mithra had a birthday, kept with great rejoicing, on the 


_ twenty-fifth of December. The date was perhaps determined by the 


vernal equinox, coming nine months before, on the twenty-fifth of 
March. It was a day of general domestic festivity; and in this 
respect it nearly coincided with the Saturnalia, the feast of Saturn, 
which was also a time of gladness. These December jubilations 
attracted the people and tempted the Christians. Why not take 
possession of them? Why not say: ‘‘Go on, good people, with your 
merrymaking, but keep the feast in memory of Him who is the true 
Sun of Righteousness? Saturn is a myth; Mithra is a myth; but 
here is One who actually lived among us and is alive forevermore.”’ 

Why not, indeed! Thus gradually, without edict and without 
proclamation, the change was made. The birthday of Mithra became 
the feast of Christ, the Birthday of the Son of God. 
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PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


E want to send you 
free a book giving 
complete instructions 
for building everything about 
your home, from the simplest 
doorstep or curb to a stable, or 
even the home itself. The book 


“Concrete Construction 
about the Home and 
on the Farm” 


has 168 pages of information 
and illustrations. 
It tells how to mix the con- 


crete, construct the forms, how 


to superintend and even do 
much of the work yourself. 
It shows how concrete is not 
only the most attractive and 
durable but also, in most cases, 


'the least expensive construc- 
tion for you to use. 


But the success of your con- 
crete construction depends on 
the quality of cement. 

Atlas Portland Cement is the 
one brand of cement whose 
high binding power and uni- 
form quality, whether you buy 
one barrel or a thousand, is a 


| guarantee of the stability and 


| build. 


permanence of whatever you 
It is made in one grade 


'only—the best, and the same 


Atlas is the 


for everybody. 


brand of which the U. S. 





Government bought 4,500,000 
barrels for use on the Panama 
Canal. Get this book today. 


Write also for these books: 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 
(delivery charge) . $ .10 
Concrete Houses and Cottages— 
Vol. I. Large Houses 1.00 
Vol. II. Small Houses 1.00 


Concrete in Highway Construction . . . .. . 1.00 
Concrete in Railroad Construction . . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages . . ...... =. Free 
Concrete Country Residences (Out of print) . . 2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atla 
write to 


| ue ATLAS pocmuuco CEMENT co 





Dept. 66 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest output of any Cement Company in 
the World — over 50,000 barrels per day 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sisters Wedding: The Minister and the Best Man 
By Sheila Young 
Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Sister's Bridesmaids 


——— . 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and cap and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand, 
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AT DLP WON'T want to be simply “good”; 
! Ww 4 we want to be good for something. 
AS, td % And the better we are the more we 
iS M) shall want to make the most of our- 
NN Nave aS selves that our lives may be at their 

Ey Dest. Not only because we shall be 
(ASAD ==) most happy so, but also because we 
shall thes “on “sage most useful and helpful to those whose 
lives we touch. So when we come together for our 
social hours let us try to plan them so that we shall take 
away at least one new fact with us, or let us open our 
minds and eyes so that, perhaps, what we have known 
before may be looked at in a new way, or let us try to 
quicken our wits or refresh our memories or awaken 
our imaginations. 

I have some little stories I want to tell you of how 
these things have been done by the young people of the 
churches: if you try them, and on the way home one of 
the boys shall say to the one with whom he is walking, 
“Say, that was 
have succeeded 

There is nothing that broadens one so much as travel, 
and if we can’t get out of the ruts of our daily routine 
we can get out of the ruts of our minds. So my first 
story—and it is a true one—is about a company of 
young people, not fifty miles from Boston, who, under 
the guidance of their pastor’s wife, thought they would 
see the world. Here is a reproduction of their itinerary 
for one winter: 

















worth going to, wasn’t it?”’ then you 


AROUND THE WORLD IN FIVE MONTHS 


Special Excursion Ticket 
Good for 
One First-Class Passage 
On the Airship ‘‘ Imagination” 
Trips on All Lines of the Grand Mission Board Railroad 
Personally Conducted by the 
Chih Jen Yung Club 


December 3: The Empire of the Sultan 

December 17: "Way Down in Dixie. 

January 7: The Land of the Trident. 

January 21: An American City 

February 4: The Empire of the Mikado. 

February 18: The Land of the Braves: 

March 4: The Dark Continent. 

March 18: ‘*The Land of the Cotton and the Corn.” 
April 1: New Mexico—via Utah. 

April 15: The Celestial Empire. 





There was something new to learn each evening about 
each one of these countries or sections of the country. 
There is more attractive and interesting material on 
these subjects available for young people than I could 
tell you about if I should take this whole page for it 
These young people traveled fast. Others would do it 
more slowly, perhaps, and would take more time for a 
closer study. You will see that they divided their 
interest between their own and foreign lands. They 
took up a New Mexico program in this way: 

1. A Journey to New Mexico. 

2. The Every-day Life of the People. 

3. A Glimpse at the Work in New Mexico. 
4. Short Stops at Our Mission Stations. 

5. Toothbrushes and Industrial Schools. 


For an evening’s entertainment in “The Land of the 
Braves” they gave a bow-and-arrow drill, and, in addi 
tion, “The Modern Hiawatha” —a story in verse to be 
used with tableaux. 


A New Use for Old Games 


WANT to tell you of a novel evening they had one 
winter. They put on their program, ‘Guest Night, 
an African Palaver,” the last word meaning “a great 
talk.” They thought it would be interesting to have a 
progressive- game evening, making every game a mis 
sionary one relating to Africa. Some one suggested that 
each girl should look over all the games she could find; 
make a note of the most popular ones and then try to 
change them into African games, bringing in the results 
of her efforts at the next meeting of the club. The 
first game brought in consisted of one hundred and 
twenty cards, or thirty books, to be played like Authors. 
They called it ‘Who, Where and What in Africa.’ The 
list began with Saint Mark, who is supposed to have 
planted Christianity in Africa. Then followed some of 
the early church fathers and several explorers, ending 
with a number of pioneer missionaries to Africa 
regardless of denominations. For instance, the first 
two cards of one book represented Robert and Mary 
Moffat, who laid the foundations of Christianity in 
South Africa, the third card represented Bechuanaland, 
where they worked, and the fourth card was a quota- 
tion from Robert Moffat: “ 

missionary and a half.” 
Another game is called “A Trip to Africa.”” The 
board is covered with squares an inch and three-quarters 
in size. There were seventy-two squares in all, and on 
each was written some place or incident connected with 
a trip to Africa. All the players start at 1 3oston. 
They visit all the stations of their Mission Board in 
\frica, sailing for home from number 72. For variety 
thereare lucky and unlucky squares. Ifa player reaches 
ire marked “ Land Sighted” or “‘A Tepoia Ride” 
! - i five squares, but a fog or an attack 

im back three. 


A medical missionary is a 


f 


of games are possible. 
using the animals 
pond game with 

kraal k button-mould 
of pins could 


oe EESt n down 
-the game is 
a good one, ¢ ] | twenty 
missionaries and a set of | i hich to make 
the names. “Scrambled Names,” too, may be given 
out to be arran ged in their right ordes 4 
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The Ministers Social Helper 


Talks about the Young People’s “Social Kour with a Purpose” 
The First of the“New Method’ Pages 


f 





HE “ Lend-a-Car” 

. Guild is a new or- 
yvanization idea anda 
practical one. 
posed of church members 


It is com- 
who own «automobiles. 
For one diy in each week 
euch of the cars in turn is 


placed at the rector’s 
service, to be used in any 
way he sees best, as an 
aid to him in his work, 
or for the comfort and 


convenience of members 





who might be helped by | 


its use. 
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PASTOR advertised 

fresh air as one of 
the good things he had to 
dispense at his church. 
A Committee on Ventila 
tion wouldn’t be a bad 
idea, but it would have to 
be made up of the menof 
the best judgment and 
the most common-sense. 











"ORM the boys of 
the church into a 


‘Watchers’ League 
their duty being to report 
to the pastor and Sunday 
school superintendent as 
soon as they see a moving 
van in front of a house 
that has been vacant. A 
button denoting member 
ship is allthatis needed, 
and an occasional meeting 
may be used incidentally 
for warning them to 


“ 


watch out”? on other 





mes 


ch in 
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GOOD idea for a 
Cradle Rollsuperin 
tendent is !o cut pictures 
of babies’ 
magazine 


heads from 
articles and 
advertisements and use 
them on her stationery 
in writing tothe mothers 
and on any invitations 
she may have occasion 
to send out. The pretty 
little faces may brighten 
also the roll of names 
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INIATURE Japan- 

ese parasols were 
favors at a girls’ mis- 
sionary meeting. Inside 
were tightly-rolled slips 
| of paper containing co- 
nundrums. Questions on 





ing might be substituted. 


hanging inthe Beginners’ 
Room, 





L the subject for the even- 
















These games are simply to impress, by much recalling 
and repetition, the names of persons and places asso- 
ciated with the knowledge already acquired, and _ to 
arouse interest on the part of guests as to what all these 
names stand for. They are not intended as a means of 
imparting information, or to take the place of a more 
serious study. 

How a Group of Girls “ Traveled” 
UT here is another true story about a society of girls 
this time not fifty miles from Philadelphia— 
whose pastor’s wife is enlisting their interest in home 
missions. They believe in keeping in touch with what 
is going on, and at their October meeting, as conditions 
in the Arctic regions were then being very much talked 
of, they, too, decided to take an imaginary trip from the 
parsonage to see what was being done religiously for the 
ieskimos of Alaska. One of their members had a post 
card reflecting machine, so they started on a trip across 
the country, stopping by picture in as many States as 
possible, seeing Niagara and Yellowstone Park and get- 
ting glimpses in California and Washington. As the 
different girls told about the Eskimos—how they look 
and how they live, of their worship of the aurora, their 
superstitions, and their way of traveling with sledges 
and dogs—the talks were illustrated by pictures cut 
from leaflets and magazines and by Alaskan postcards 
used in the reflecting lantern. Next they showed by 
picture and story what their own church was doing to 
help; then, skirting the Arctic Circle by means of a map 
shown on the screen, they came over to Greenland and 
spoke of the first missionary to the Eskimos in 1741; 
then down to Labrador to see Doctor Grenfell’s work in 
that cold country; then back, by the airship on the 
screen, to listen to one of his charming stories about the 
wonderful little Eskimo boy who came to the World’s 
Fair. Such a trip is possible for any society, as the 
pictures and story material are obtainable through the 
different denominational boards and from magazine 
articles. 


Can You Locate These Quotations? 


UPPOSE we say that the purpose of our social life 
should be for three things: education, service and 
relaxation. Well and good. We've been talking about 
some educational methods. Let us lean back in our 
chairs now and see what we know or think we know 
about this. Some know their Bibles better than they 
know Shakespeare, and, yes, with some it would be 
true the other way about. In which book would you 
find these quotations, in the Bible or : 
Shakespeare’s works? 


in a volume of 


The love of moncy is the root of all evil. 
2. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 
3. Is there anything whereof it may be said, ‘‘See, this 
is new’’? 
4. There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
5. The evil that men do lives after them. 
6. My leanness, my leanness, woe unto me! 
7. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
&. Stolen waters are sweet. 
9. A friend loveth at all times 
10. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile. 
11. Like madness is the glory of this life. 
12. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
13. He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet. 
14. Life’s but a walking shadow. 
15. Happy thou art not; for what thou hast not, still 
thou strivest to get. 
16. A friend shouk 1 bear his friend’s infirmities. 
17. I am escaped with the skin of my teeth 
18. A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
1g. All things are ready if our minds be so. 
20. The glory of young men is their strength. 
21. What I will not, that I cannot do. 
2. The world is but a word. 
23. The light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun. 
24. Two are better than one; 
reward for their labor. 
25. Oh, that this,too, too solid flesh would melt! 
26. Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 
27. That men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal their brains! 
28. A man that hath friends must show himself friendly. 
29. Refuse profane and old wives’ fables. 
30. The apprehension of the good gives but the greater 
fecling to the worse. 


because they have a good 


How the Choir Can Help 


HI minister’s wives seem to be the chief doers on 

this page this month, for here is another true story 
from one not fifty miles from Chicago. She says—and 
this time the story is of service: “I invited our choir to 
come and have their usual practice at the parsonage, 
and, of course, they all came. After the rehearsal | 
asked them to come to the dining-room and we had 
coffee, cake and wafers. Then a large dish of trick nuts 
was passed around, and, upon opening the shells, there 
were found small slips of paper with such questions as: 
How can the choir help the pastor? Does singing in the 
choir benefit the voice? What should be the attitude of 
the choir socially toward the other young pe ople? What 
is your opinion regarding cantata practice for the winter 
season? How can choir members be induced to come to 
rehearsal on time? These and many more subjects 
were discussed, and the ribbon-tied nutshells were 
taken home as souvenirs of a happy evening spent in 
the parsonage.” 

But my space is gone. I think next month we shall 
have a whole page of stories about ‘‘ What Ministers’ 
Wives are Doing.” 


NOTE—This page is intended to be of help to all church workers 
along the lines of new methods of work and of social entertainment 
and money-making suggestions. The Minister’s Social Helper will 
be glad to aid you through personal correspondence and will pay for 
any ideas she can use to help others. 











Just a year ago 
we promised 
to pay to any 
woman a 
weekly salary 


if she would give 
all or a part of her 
time to looking 
after our subscrip- 
tion business, 

Hundreds of an- 
swers were received 
to the announce- 
ment, and those 
who then wrote, 
together with many 
hundreds sinc e ap- 
pointed, are now 
earning this weekly 
salary. 


Now the same offer 
is repeated, and if you 
so desire you can take 
advantage of it. 


Flere tt 15 

If you will give either 
all or a part of your 
time to the work of 
looking after our local 
subscription business, 
we will pay youaweekly 
salary and a commis- 
sion oneach order. We 
do not ask for any guar- 
antee that you will send 
a large amount of busi- 
ness, nor require any 
outlay of money. All 
we ask is an_ honest 
effort to look after the 
renewals and new busi- 
ness of ‘THe LApIEs 


Home JourRNAL and 
THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post among 


your friends and neigh- 
bors. If you will do 
that, either as regular 
employment or just th 
time that you Cal 
spare, we will pay yo 
a salary for it. 


i 


You can receive | 
ee by addr 
ing a line of inquiry 

Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Compa: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Kewpies and the Aeroplane 





By Rose O’Neill—lIllustrated by the Author 


T WAS a night in January : 
The Kewps, you know, are never scary, 
But stroll as calmly ‘neath the moon 
As if 'twere Sunday afternoon. 
They had been up to frolics various, 
To tricks complex and tricks precarious. 


‘’Tis nearly morn,’ said one small wight. 
‘* We've tended to a lot tonight; 
And now the hour is growing late, 
Let’s saunter out and contemplate. 
To rest our minds, to rest our wings, 
Let’s take a walk and think of things.”’ 
(How improving!) 


No sooner said thandone. The crew 
Enjoyed the walk, admired the view. 
Fach Kewpie brain is full of thought; 
One adds hard sums like 3-+- 0. 
Some mental powers rest quite plainly 
On scientific subjects mainly. 
They dwell on history and glue: 
Devise inventions neat and new, 
And view the solar system, too. 


Some cogitate on boots and wheels, 
On chemistry and flutes and eels; 
Some brood on arabesques and whales, 
On ships and shorthand, poems, pails. ° 
They think of words, they think of wigs, 
Of fire-escapes and paint and pigs. 
They think of This and That sublimely 
And other matters sound and timely. 
(Including the wonders of the universe at large.) 


When suddenly their eyes are caught! 
What interrupts their train of thought? 
As round a little hill they turned, 

A curious object was discerned. 

At first it looked distinctly queer, 
At least, before one viewed it near. 

Like kites extremely overgrown, 

Like grandpa kites, the largest known, 
Like dreadful kites too big for service, 
That really made you feel quite nervous. 

The Kew pies looked —then looked again 

And saw it was an Aeroplane. 


“Jump in at once!” the chieftain cried, 
And every Kewpie hopped inside. 
‘Our mental labor was improving, 
But nothing stimulates like moving; 
Our mental power | don’t dispute, 
But, on the whole, I'd rather scoot.” 


They turn the crank and up careen, 
While all admire the great machine, 
A handy thing to test the speed of, 
A thing they’d really felt the need of. 
The Kewps are piled aloft, alow, 
Their little topknots backward blow, 
They speed away into the sky 
And view the world from up on high. 
Some sit in front and brave the wind, 
And some are hanging on behind, 
While from the edge some dangle gladly, 
Their little leggies waving madly; 
No one in sight to be censorious, 
Their conduct is a bit uproarious. 
















— 


Up, up they soar above the cloud, 
Yet “Higher, higher,’’ shouts the crowd. 
Says one: “‘It would be quite a jar 
If we should bump against a star.”’ 
(How thoughtful !) 
And yet, as through the sky they hurried, 
Not one seemed even slightly worried. 
Their nervous systems, certainly, 
Are such as mine could never be. 
(1 should have perished !) 


\ Qo" m quite unnerved with consternation, 


At last, when it was nearly dawn, 

One Kewpie murmured with a yawn: 
‘Come, let’s go down, we’ ve had enough; 
I want some bread and milk and stuff.”’ 

They all agreed in language frank, 

And cried: ‘‘Oh, Chief, reverse the crank!’’ 
Alas! ’Twas quicker said than done. 
That crank resisted every one! 

The more they tried to turn the Flyer 

The more it mounted high and higher. 

Oh, Kewpies brave! Oh, Kewpies true! 
Oh, can this be the end of you! 


And scarce can write for agitation. 
My fancy views with tearful eye 
Those long-lost Kewpies in the sky, 
While we through years devoid of hope 
Observe them through the telescope. 


But suddenly, oh, hush, oh, hark! 

Some Kewp has made a great remark; 
‘‘l want some bread and milk and things 
I’m going home on my own wings.” 





The Kewpies’ joy is past all question, 
They seize this valuable suggestion. 
With one accord, then, off they hop. 
And through the ambient air they drop, 
The Aeroplane they quite forget, 
And, probably, it’s sailing yet. 


\ The end of this a 
r moral brings: 
We'd better not go 
up in things 
Unless we have 
some Kewpie- 
wings. 


NOTE — Of course you all are wondering what comical exploit the Kewpies are going to perform next. 
Last month they turned Christmas all topsyturvy for a rich child and a poor child, and now they have 
sailed off in an aeroplane. Next month they will appear in the amusing act of undressing a baby. 
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The highest medical 
authority on 


foods, 


Sir James Crichton Browne, 
LL. D.—F. R. S. 
of London, 


gives the best reasons 
for eating more 


Quaker 
Oats 


In an article published in the 
Youth’s Companion of September 
23rd, 1909, Dr. Browne, the great 
medical authority on foods, says, 
about brain and muscle building— 


“There is one kind of food that 
seems to me of marked value as a 
food to the brain and to the whole 
body throughout childhood and 
adolescence (youth), and that is 
oatmeal. 


“Oats are the most nutritious of 
all the cereals, being richer in fats, 
organic phosphorus and lecithins.” 


He says oatmeal is gaining ground 
with the well-to-do of Great Britain. 
He speaks of it as the mainstay 
of the Scottish laborer’s diet and 
says it produces a big-boned, well- 
developed, mentally energetic race. 


His experiments prove that good 


| oatmeal such as Quaker Oats 


not only furnishes the best food for 
the human being, but eating it 
strengthens and enlarges the thy- 
roid gland—this gland is intimately 
connected with the nourishing proc- 
esses of the body, and the health 
of the individual depends largely 
upon its size and vigor. 


In conclusion he says— 


“Tt seems probable therefore that 


| the bulk and brawniness of the 
| Northerners (meaning the Scotch) 


has been in some measure due to the 
stimulation of the thyroid gland by 
oatmeal porridge in childhood.” 
The Scotch eat Quaker Oats be- 
cause it is the best of all oatmeals. 
HIS advice as to the best 
food for you is good 


/enough to follow even if it 
/cost something to do so, but 


it isn’t expensive advice. 
“very family can follow it, 
poor and rich, for Quaker Oats 
besides being the best food you 
can eat, is the cheapest. 

Increase the amount of 
Quaker Oats you eat, and 
watch the improvement in 
your general health. 


Regular size package 10 cents 


also packed in special round packages at 15c, 
and in the larger size family packages and 
in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


The toc and 15c prices do not apply in the far 
West and South. 
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To be Sung This Winter by 
Charles M. Alexander, the Noted Evangelist 
and Choir Leader, in His Meetings 


tidy: a y Sarcd 


Personally Selected by Him 
for the Readers of This Magazine From His 
Unpublished Collection 





Words by Ada R. Habershon Music . Charles H. Gabriel 
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1. On - ly a touch! oe Sav-iour’s hand A wondrous change has wrought, ae ; my ‘ih y, sin- tw soul, Has rich-est bless-ing brought. 

2. On - ly a touch! My sight- ‘less eyes Be-held His smil-ing face; On - ly atouch! My deaf-ened ears Could hear His words of grace. 
3. On - ly a touch! A sweet “ Fear not,” When I was sore a - fraid, E - ven on me His own right hand, Most ten-der- ly was laid. 

| 4. On - ly atouch! It is for you, That touch of liv - ~~ pow’, The outstretched hand of ee the oa Is here this ver-y _ hour. 
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Theres No One Too Topeless for Tim 


Words by Ada R. Habershon “< by Charles H. Gabriel 
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1. There’s nev - er a case that’stoo hope- less for Him, The Sav-iour is might-y to save, He heal- eth all man-ner of 
2. The strong-est ofchainscan be bro- ken by Him, He speaks and the captives are free, The deep-est of stainscan be 
8. The heav-i- est bur-den of sin He re-moves From those who ac-cept of His grace, The hard-est of hearts He can 
4. Then fear not to come tho’ your case may be hard, He’s a- ble to car-ry you thro’, Though you are all help-less, yet 
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L ba is me that there is a shad-ed vale Thro’ which I must sure - ty Oe eae dl pass-ing that way it could 
2. It may be that some day my path may lead Where death casts its gloom - y 


shade;...Since death by His dy - ing has 
3. Since Je-sus my Sav-iour en-dured the cross, I need not fear an - y - thing,.... For He tast -eddeath, and He 
4. But whyshould I think of the 


val - ley’s shade,When Je-sus my Lord may come?.... For Him I am look-ing and 
o fe 
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Lord will be there I 


know, | I know, The shad-ows can- not harm me, 
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My Lord would be there ; I 
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Just what the name 
| implies, a grand piano 
in upright form. 


At the price of $550 
in ebonized case it is 
the greatest piano 
value ever offered and 
within easy reach of 
everybody. 


“Itisa 





| STEINWAY 
—that says everything” 


Illustrated catalogue will be sent 
upon request and mention 
of this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 




























the song hit of Havana, all other 
numbers from it and scores of musical 
productions, as well as the latest Song 
and Dance hits, have been _.. 
produced by us in z 


Perforated 
Music 


Rolls 


for all makes of 
65 Note Player 
Pianos. 









60 Selections 


every month, so absolutely new that they are 
old by the time others produce them, and 4 
musical arrangement that is undistinguishanle 
from the most artistic hand rendition. 

We are featuring 50 and 75 cent Music 
delivered at your home. 


Write today for advance catalogues. 


United States Music Company | 
Factory and General Offices 

1927-35 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ii! 

Retail Store —150 Wabash Ave., Chicag 

Also the latest music for all makes of Electric 





y musi- 


For You—Free Music": cian can 


sample pages, 30 vocal and instrumen tal selec- 


tions free while remainder of edition ae) 
Write us a postal today. 


Chas. E. Roat Music Co. , Dept.D, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ean Fyodges’s Bible Stories 


Br George Fodges, O DV. 


| She 
| Taame 
Prince 














T WAS the 
nurse’s fault 
that the Prince 
was lame. One day 













GOhe 
Faithless 
Steward 


O THE lame 
Prince, Mer- 
ibbaal, lived 

in the palace and 





his grandfather, King 
Saul, and his father, 
Jonathan, were away in battle. They were fighting the Philistines 
at Mount Gilboa. Little Meribbaal, five years old, was at home 
playing as happily as if the dreadful game of war never had been 
invented, and the nurse was taking care of him. Suddenly appeared 
a messenger out of the war, running and weeping as he ran, with 
his clothes torn and dust upon his head. ‘The Philistines have 
won the day,” he cried. “Saul is dead, Jonathan is dead, and all is 
lost. Flee, flee for your lives!” So the nurse picked up Meribbaal and 
set him on her shoulder, and ran to save his life and hers. And in the 
haste and confusion, scared so that she could hardly see, she stumbled 
and fell. And the little boy fell with her, and in his fall he broke his 
ankles. And there was no doctor there to set the broken bones, and 
the result was that he never walked again. He was carried safely out 
of the reach of the Philistines, but he was lame for life. There he was, 
then, with his mother dead, and his father slain in battle, and his 
home destroyed, and he himself a little, crippled child. 


DRAWN BY WALTER EVERETT 


NZS He was taken away across the Jordan to Lodebar, among the 
mountains of Gilead, where a good man named Machir had afarm. So 
the Prince grew up on the farm. Machir gave him a home, and he 
had Machir’s sunburned sons for brothers. And he became acquainted 
with sheep and cows, and watched the men as they gathered in the 
harvests, and the women as they made bread and cheese. But he 
could handle neither scythe nor flail. He could only sit still and shell 
the beans and tend the churn, like a girl. By-and-by he learned to 
ride from place to place about the farm upon an ass’s back, and could 
drive the cows to pasture. But in the stout work of the farm he had 
no part, and he was very sad about it. ‘‘ How miserable I am,” he 
said, ‘‘with my lame feet; good for nothing.” 

Sometimes he rode as far as Mahanaim, where his uncle Ishbaal was 
trying to be King in the place of Saul. Then he wished that he might 
be a soldier and fight for the fortunes of his royal house. And he 
remembered how his name, Meribbaal, meant the Hero of the Lord, 
and how Jonathan, his father, had hoped that his little son might 
grow up to be a hero like himself. Then he looked at his useless feet. 
If anybody could have told him then that his name would be written 
in the history Mephibosheth, which means ‘‘ He who brings shame,” 
he would have said: ‘Yes, that is a more fitting name for me.” 

This desire to be a soldier was very great in the days when Ishbaal’s 
army was growing weaker and David’s army was growing stronger. 
Then suddenly a messenger came hurrying from the court at Mahanaim 
and brought the dreadful news to Lodebar that Ishbaal had been 
murdered in his bed, and that all the hopes of the family of Saul were 
ended. That was a bitter time for the lame Prince, for he had expected 
to leave the farm some day and be a Prince indeed and live in a palace. 

Sut in the death and ruin of his uncle Ishbaal all of the little Prince’s 
property was lost, so that he was not only lame, but he was also poor. 


WEE By-and-by another trouble came. There was a great plague in 
the land; hundreds and thousands of people were sick. And they said: 
‘What have we done?” For they thought that the plague meant that 
they had brought down the wrath of God upon them by some bad 
deed, like the time when Achan stole the wedge of gold. Then they 
remembered what Saul had done to the Gibeonites. The Gibeonites 
were the descendants of the men who came to Joshua with the mouldy 
bread. Joshua had made a league of peace with them forever. But 
Saul had broken the league and had tried to destroy their town. This, 
indeed, had taken place some years before, but it was the only thing 
that they could think of. So David sent for some of the men of Gibeon. 

“What shall I do for you,” said David, ‘‘that God may take away 
this plague?” 

And the Gibeonites said: “It is not gold that we want, nor silver.” 

“What do you want?” asked David. 

And the Gibeonites answered: ‘‘We want revenge on Saul, who 
killed our brothers. Let us have seven of Saul’s grandsons, that we 
may hang them.” 

So David searched for the grandsons of Saul. One he found here, 
one he found there, till there were seven. And Meribbaal, hidden 
among the mountains of Gilead, trembled till the search was over. 
3ut they found seven without him. 

Then David remembered the promise which he had once made to 
Jonathan, his dearest friend. Jonathan had said: ‘‘ When I am gone, 
and you are King, be a good friend to my sons.’”’ And David had 
solemnly promised that he would. So David said: “Is there any son 
of Jonathan to whom I may bea friend?” And one said: “There is a 
son of Jonathan at Lodebar.’”’ So the lame Prince was brought into 
the King’s court. And the King was very kind to him, and restored 
the lands which had belonged to Saul, and appointed a steward to 
manage them for Meribbaal. Thus, at last, a part of the dreams of the 
lame Prince came true. He left the farm and lived in the palace, and 
every day dined with the King. 


every day dined with 

the King. And 
David gave back to Meribbaal all the lands which had belonged to his 
grandfather, Saul, and appointed Ziba to be his steward. 

Ziba had been a servant of King Saul. But somehow, in the con- 
fusion and ruin which had fo'lowed the defeat and death of his master, 
he had prospered greatly. He had been wise enough to see that David 
was stronger than Ishbaal, and he had attached himself to David. 
He had become rich. And now he was living in Jerusalem with 
fifteen sons and twenty servants of his own. It was Ziba who had 
answered David’s question, ‘‘Is there any son of Jonathan to whom I 
may be a friend?” He had brought Meribbaal from the farm of 
Machir and had led him into the presence of the King. 

So the King called Ziba and said to him: ‘All that belonged to 
Saul and all his house have I given to his grandson, Meribbaal. And 
you shall manage it for him. You shall be his steward.” 

And Ziba said: ‘‘ That will I do, according to the King’s command.”’ 

Then years passed, and years passed, and David began to have 
great trouble by reason of the misconduct of Absalom his son. The 
court and the city were divided, some taking the side of the Prince and 
some the side of the King. At last the bad Prince drove the King, his 
father, from his throne, and David had to escape from Jerusalem to 
save his life. So he fled, and a few faithful friends fled with him. 


NEZH When David was gone out of the city who should appear among 
the faithful friends but Ziba; having a couple of asses saddled, and 
upon them two hundred loaves of bread, and a hundred bunches of 
raisins, and a hundred cakes of preserved fruits, and a skin of wine. 

And David said: ‘What are these for?” 

And Ziba answered: “The asses are for the King’s household to 
ride on, and the bread and fruit are for the young men to eat, and the 
wine is for those who are faint in the wilderness to drink.” 

And the King said: ‘‘Where is Meribbaal?” 

And the steward replied: ‘Oh, Meribbaal is in his house in 
Jerusalem. He is with the friends of Absalom. He has become your 
enemy, my lord. He says to himself: ‘I am the grandson of King Saul; 
I am the rightful heir to the throne of Israel; David is cast out, who 
took my father’s crown—now they may make me King.’”’ 

Then David was very grieved and angry, and he said to Ziba: ‘ All 
that I gave to Meribbaal I now take back and give to you.” 

And Ziba bowed low and said: ‘Thank you, my lord, O King.” 
And he returned in haste to take possession of his master’s lands. 

And David was greatly troubled because of the faithlessness of 
Meribbaal, for he was in sore need of friends that day, and he had 
counted on the friendship of the Prince. ‘Mine own familiar friend,” 
he cried, “in whom I trusted, hath lifted up his heel against me.’ 

gut in the war which followed David prospered more and more, 
and Absalom prospered less and less, till the end came and the 
rebellion failed and the King regained his throne. And when the 
King came back on his way to Jerusalem many came out to meet 
him, both of those who had been his friends and of those who had 
been his enemies; and they who had opposed him sought his pardon. 
And of all who came none was more enthusiastic than Ziba. There 
he was at the ford of the Jordan with his twenty servants and his 
fifteen sons; and they dashed into the river before the King, and were 
continually crossing back and forth, shouting and splashing, to bring 
over the King’s household and to do whatever might please David. 

Then David came to Jerusalem, and at the gate was Meribbaal. 


ZS The lame Prince was a sad sight. In all the time of the King’s 
absence he had neither changed his clothes, nor trimmed his beard, 
nor cared for his lame feet, for sorrow. Thus he met the King. 

And David said: ‘‘Why did you desert me, Meribbaal?” 

And Meribbaal answered: “My lord, O King, I did not desert you. 
My steward has deceived both me and you. I intended to go out with 
you, and I said to Ziba: ‘Saddle me an ass, that I may ride thereon to 
go out with the King; and bring the bread and fruit and wine, that 
I may take them to the King.’ And he saddled the ass, my lord, and 
fetched the bread and wine and fruit, and then he got upon the ass 
himself and off he went. And here I stayed helpless with my lame 
feet. And he has slandered me. He has said that I was false to you 
when I was true, and he has taken my lands into his possession. My 
lord, O King, little care I for the lands; I have been poor and can be 
poor again. What I care for is your confidence and friendship. You 
have been good to me, and have spared my life, and have set me at 
your table. O King, whatever seems good to thee is good to me. 
Only, do not believe that I was false.” 

And David was perplexed between the steward and the Prince. 
“You and Ziba,” he said, “divide the land between you.” 

And the Prince said: ‘Let Ziba have it all, now that my lord has 
come again in peace and safety.” 





NOTE — Dean Hodges will have two more of these interesting Bible stories in 
The Journal next month (the February issue). 
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For an Inexact Touch 
I have great difficulty in playing my notes 
together. Some of my chords come in great 
rolls. Is there a remedy? ELIZABETH. 
You may try to hold your hand a little more 
stiffly than heretofore. Involuntary rolling of 
chords, however, like all involuntary manners of 
laying, is the result of carelessness and of a 
fock of self-observation. Will-power and con- 
stant attention are the best remedies. 


Don’t Attempt Too Much With Your Pupils 


What can I give my pupils in the line of ear- 
training, transposing, fundamentals in theory, 
etc., when they have only two half-hour lessons 
a week? INTERESTED TEACHER. 


Any good music house will suggest the names 
of good and appropriate works to you. To 
make the proper use of them will be your task. 
It seems to me, however, that you are attempting 
the impossible. While the endeavor to do for 
your pupils all that they need reflects creditably 
upon your sincerity, you should not attempt 
more than can reasonably be expected from you 
and from them. Do not scatter your energy 
over too much material, but bring up occasion- 
ally in the lessons the matters you mention, when 
there is an opportunity. People who engage you 
for a half-hour cannot and ought not to expect 
two hours’ work from you. 


Music Study in China 


Where I live, in China, there is no music 
teacher to be found. Can I goon with my music, 
perhaps by correspondence? Mrs. A. Y.N. 

Given a general and a musical intelligence, 
correspondence lessons will benefit you in so far 
as they bring suggestions and stimulation to 
your mind. How you will work out such sugges- 
tions without the criticism of a teacher will 
depend upon your power of self-observation. 
Whether you are or are not capable of listening 
critically to your own playing, time alone can 
tell. 


What is It? 
What is a ‘‘crush” note? | ay ON oe 


I never heard of such a note. It is possible, 
however, that your teacher used this term to 
designate something particular. Nearly all 
teachers coin, in the course of time and for use 
with certain pupils, their own words and expres- 
sions, the understanding of which is based upon 
personal acquaintance. 


Taking Up Music After 12 Years’ Interval 

Not having practiced for twelve years, and 
wishing to take up music again, what works will 
help me in reading music and playing accom- 
paniments? FRANCES. 

Reading and accompanying are not especial 
studies, but by-products of a general study of 
music and the piano. As I said once before: we 
may learn bookkeeping, but we cannot study 
for ‘‘assistant bookkeeper.” I would advise the 
practicing of scales and arpeggios and the study 
of one of the many ‘‘graded courses” which any 
good music dealer will name to you. 


The Tune-Deaf Ear 


My daughter, nine years old, is unable to sing 
the simplest tune. Yet her piano teacher says 
that she does very nice work. What is your 
opinion of such a case? Mrs. H. E. D. 


The piano teacher refers, no doubt, to your 
daughter’s purely mechanical aptitude. It is 
not altogether impossible, however, that her 
musical ear is still dormant and may awaken 
later. Such cases have happened. Her digital 
training will come in very handily if her ear 
develops later; if it does not it will still be of 
benefit to her in many ways. I would wait and 
continue her lessons for a while, especially if she 
likes them. 


Difference Between Cantata and Oratorio 


How does a ‘‘cantata” differ from an ‘‘ora- 
torio,’ and why do people rise when the 
Hallelujah Chorus is sung? T. CK: 

An oratorio is based upon a religious text and 
consists of many parts, filling an entire program, 
while a cantata consists usually of one part (or 
of several short ones in connection) filling only a 
portion of the entire program, and may have 
either a religious or secular text. There are 
other forms of kindred works, such as masses, 
motets, etc. The custom of rising during the 
Hallelujah Chorus is English, and due to the 
deference people pay to the exalted sentiment 
expressed in it, especially to the text. 


Ding-Dong Piece 


Why do some people call Rubinstein’s 
**Melody in F” a ding-dong piece? I like it so 
much. W.E. 

Aside from the fact that there is difference 
of taste it remains a question who these people 
are that call it a ding-dong piece, for upon their 
fitness to judge it will de- 
pend whether the failure to = 
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Mr. Hofmann 
Speed Requires Courage 


How can I acquire speed in dominant seventh 
arpeggios? I can play them slowly to the satis- 
faction of my teacher, but in quick tempo I fail 
signally. We Se INs 

Without personal examination your question 
can hardly be answered. It seems that your 
failure is due to a lack of energy. Perhaps you 
expect too much from preparation, in the sense 
of those who want to learn to swim before going 
into the water. Try, try hard, and try again. 


The “ Revolutionary” Nocturne and Etude 


Were the ‘‘revolutionary” Nocturne in C 
minor and the ‘‘revolutionary ” Etude by Chopin 
written at the same time? EK. MM. T. 

You seem to be interested in more than the 
mere notes of Chopin’s works. Your question, 
however, is purely biographical, or rather chrano- 
logical. I, therefore, recommend that you read 
the Chopin biography by Frederic Niecks, in 
which you will find not only the precise answer 
to your question but also an inexhaustible fund 
of other information and pleasure. 


A Course of Study for an Accompanist 


Wishing to become an accompanist what 
course of study would be best for me? M. 

Go through a regular study of music first. 
Learn to play the piano well at the same time, 
and afterward seek a position as accompanist in 
the studio of a good vocal teacher. There you 
will gain the crowning result of your previ- 
ous studies, namely, experience, which is the 
heaviest asset in an accompanist’s capital. 


Mozart’s Fantasy in C Minor 


In Mozart’s C minor Fantasy (of the Sonata), 
third measure, should the G of the melody and 
the D of the turn be both natural, both flat or one 
different from the other,and how? A.N.pEM. 

The G of the melody is natural. The idea of 
flattening it for the sake of the sequence is an 
unjustifiable modernism, and a meddling with a 
master work which common artistic decency 
should regard as too sacred for such disrespect. 
The D of the turn is natural, because there is no 
authority for ever making a turn with an aug- 
mented second, which would ensue if you took 
D flat. The text and annotation of your copy 
are perfectly correct. 


Accentuation Should Never be Crude 


Should the accent in any or all compositions 
be played so that it is noticeable? MasBet. 

It should always be noticeable, but it will 
ever depend upon your good taste to determine 
the degree of its force. Remember that you 
emphasize certain syllables in your words even 
when you whisper. The force of your accents 
must ever be proportionate to the general 
dynamic level of your phrase. As to your 
inquiry how the following should be played: 
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I advise you strongly not to play it at all. There 
is no earthly use in associating your mind with 
such music. 


Preparing for Teaching 


I am fifteen years old and wish to resume my 
music lessons to fit myself for teaching. Do you 
advise a private teacher or a conservatory ? 

jas) ie Ie 

In your case I would advise a music school 
(carefully chosen) because it offers you instruc- 
tion in many things that a teacher ought to 
know. Having gone through such a school you 
can still go to some piano teacher of repute for 
perfecting your playing, if you wish to do so. 


Studying in Germany 


Where, in Germany, can I study music and 
the piano at the lowest cost? I have a good all- 
around technic and was four years with a good 
teacher. A SoutH AFRICAN. 


Good music instruction, like all good things, 
is expensive. To this verity you must reconcile 
your mind. Munich has an uncommaualy strong 
art atmosphere, though its point of gravity lies 
more on the side of the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Still, to judge by its fine orchestras 
and operas the music school should be very good, 
even though no pianist or piano teacher of great 
renown be there (to my knowledge). 


Meaning of Schumann’s “ Sphinxes” 


What is the meaning of the ‘‘Sphinxes” in 
Schumann’s Carnival, and how are they to be 
played? JEAN E. 

It is my private opinion that the ‘‘Sphinxes” 
are not to be played at all. The entire Carnival 
being written upon the musical equivalents of 
the (German) letters A, S, C, H, Schumann put 
the notes, in a somewhat lapidary manner and in 
varying conformation, into the set under the 
name of ‘‘Sphinxes,’”’ more as a jest to mystify 
the player—as every well-regulated sphinx 
should do—than the auditor, who cannot possi- 
bly detect any meaning in them unless he is a 
player himself, and then—knows just as little 
about them. Do not play the Cdipus before 
those Sphinxes, but pass them by. 


What is Meant by “ Touch”? 


People who hear me play always praise my 
“touch” and urge me to go further in my 
studies; but I do not know what they mean by 
“touch.” Will you please define ‘‘touch” for 
me? VIOLET. 

By ‘‘touch” we understand a somewhat 
mysterious quality which, in striking the keys, 
produces a singing tone while at the same time 
preserving precision and exactness. In its pri- 
mary meaning touch depends upon a certain soft- 
ness of the fingertip cushions, a softness not given 
to every pianist. In its higher meaning, reach- 
ing into the realm of the artistic, it means the 
closest possible coéperation of a finely-trained 
ear with a perfect manual control of dynamic 
shading. In short, the right degree of force at 
the right place. In my opinion ‘‘touch” does 
not lie nearly as much in the fingers as it does 
in the ear that directs them. 


Books on Modulation 


From what books can I study modulation? 
There is no teacher for it in this place. I love 
the Toccata by Schumann, but cannot stretch 
a tenth. Should I study it? IRENE H. 


Modulation is an integral part of the general 
study of harmony. For this study, any good 
music dealer will recommend to you some book 
in general use in America. (I studied from 
German works.) If you cannot stretch a tenth 
you might confine your study of the Schumann 
Toccata to a purely musical familiarizing, but 
refrain from actually practicing it, as this might 
seriously and lastingly injure your hands. 


No Necessity to Go Abroad for Study 


I am nineteen and never had any instruction 
in music, but play by ear anything I hear. 
Having the gift of composing I think I could 
become a composer. Must I go abroad for the 
necessary studies? M. W. 

If you had studied music in your childhood 
you would have profited by the advantage of that 
easy receptivity peculiar to children. A talent 
of uncommon power can dispense with this 
advantage, but I must leave it to your own 
judgment to decide whether your talent is or is 
not of such caliber. As for going abroad, there 
is not the slightest necessity for it. You can 
learn fully as much in American music centers. 


Octave Studies 


What compositions would you advise to 
facilitate the playing of octaves and which edi- 
tion of Liszt’s arrangement of the Tannhauser 
Overture is the best? Ei, ME. TT. 

The best preparatory work for octaves is 
always Kullak’s School of Octaves, first book. 
You may then learn the second book, and after- 
ward confine your work to such octave passages 
as you find in your pieces. Of the arrangement 


. you mention I only know the original (European) 


edition. The publisher’s name is not present to 
my mind, but any good music dealer can tell it 
to you. Beware of ‘‘doctored” editions. 


Always Trust Your Teacher 

My teacher thought the Grieg Concerto too 
difficult for me—I am seventeen— but after leav- 
ing him I have memorized nearly all of it, 
although there is room forimprovement. Should 
I continue practicing it? GE. Be: 

No! Your teacher was, no doubt, older than 
you, had more experience, more learning and a 
maturer judgment than your 





please them is not due to 
your interpretation. The 
piece cannot be called mod- 
ern because it was written a 
good while ago, but, as 
regards melody and piano 
charm, it is still a little 
masterpiece that satisfies any 
musician and music-lover 
who is not afilicted with 
hypermodernism. Per- 
haps, too, your friends have 
heard it too often and are 
weary of it. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he h»s several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 





age—seventeen—leads me 
to suppose in yourself. The 
eggs are very seldom smarter 
than the chickens. Tech- 
nically, the Grieg Concerto 
is not particularly difficult, 
but there is much poetry in 
it that requires a sovereign 
treatment of its technic, and 
I can hardly think that 
you can do justice to it. 
Obey your teacher. There 
is nothing lost by postponing 
the Grieg Concerto for a 











few years. 
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| he delightful tone quality for which 
| these instruments are famous is 
developed and refined in the 1910 
models now being shipped. They com- 
bine an experience of half a century 
with the latest ideas of to-day. IVERS 
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tions and 46,000 discriminating homes 
Our new catalogue picturing and describ- 
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inthe hands ofevery intending purchaser. 


e . 
Information About Buying 
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them, we send IVERS & POND PIANOS on 
our unique ‘* No Risk” order plan, shipping the 
piano on approval and paying railway freights 
both ways if it falls short of your ideal. Convenient 
Payment Plans (available wherever you may 
live) make buying easy. Write us to-day for 
our new calalogue and proposition to buyers. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS READ! 


In order to acquaint you with a remarkable 
graded course of piano studies prepared by 
ISIDOR PHILLIP, head of the Piano 
Department of the 


PARIS CONSERVATORY 


we will send you the first volume postpaid for 
25 cents for this month only; regular price 
$1.00. This volume is devoted to the easiest 
studies of various composers and is intended 
for children. The whole course represents 
years of applied efforts of an expert, reliev: 

the teacher of research drudgery, and will be 
found indispensable to progressive instructors. 





J. H. Faunce Company 
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Jewish Theaters and Actors 


Will you give me some information concern- 
ing the Jewish theaters in New York? Are there 
many of them, and is it true that they give good 
plays and act them well? LynpaA. 

There are, I think, some half a dozen Jewish 
theaters in New York. I have seen acting of a 
very high order in four of them—acting so vivid 
that I was able to follow the story, although 
rendered in the Yiddish language, which I do not 
understand. They give serious drama a most 
important place. Shakespeare, Schiller, Ibsen 
are among their favorite authors; and they have 
their own adapters and writers of original plays, 
the most popular and widest known being Jacob 
Gordin, whose play, ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
came to our stage after its success in a Bowery 
theater. We are also indebted to the Jewish 
theater for several fine actors and actresses. Two 
of their great stars, whose genius was too aspir- 
ing to be confined within the bounds of the 
Yiddish theaters and who have made a brilliant 
wider appeal to all audiences, are Bertha 
Kalisch, a truly fine artist, and Jacob Adler, an 
actor of great distinction, variety and finish. 
One of our best critics has said: ‘‘My trips to 
the Ghetto have given me more to think about 
and less reason to regret time ill spent than most 
of my theater evenings on Broadway.” 

Young Girls and Some Shakespeare Plays 

At what age do you think it wise to take a 
young girl to see such plays as ‘‘Cymbeline” or 
‘*Othello” ? Ps 

At the age, I should say, when she has reached 
in her general education the period of classical 
reading. Young girls and boys do not under- 
stand things in plays which often shock the 
more sophisticated grown-ups, and it is good 
for them to get an early grounding in classic 
plays, either seen in a theater or read at home. 

Rehearsals During a Long Run 

Where a play has a long run are rehearsals 
often necessary to refresh or tone up the mem- 
ories of the actors? THEATER-GOER. 

During a long run rehearsals are very often 
necessary, not so much to refresh the actors’ 
memories as to break up bad habits of mechan- 
ical acting, false readings, and departures from 
‘*business” (details of action) as originally 
rehearsed and set down by the stage director. 
Rehearsals are also necessary for correcting the 
gradual encroachment of stage tricks, often 
resorted to by old stagers who, in their desire 
to be prominent, will sacrifice any scene or actor 
to their insatiable longing to get into the center 
of the stage. This is the type of player of whom 
Israel Zangwill said so wittily: ‘‘The actor 
thinks the part is greater than the whole.” 

The Adulation Given a Stage Favorite 

Is the adulation so often given a stage favorite 
a menace to her qualities as a woman? Not in 
the exceptional instance, of course, but I mean 
in the general run of cases. ib. P. 


It rather depends, I think, upon the qualities 
for which an actress receives adulation. If she 
is a favorite for her sweetness, generosity, good- 
ness, or other things of the spirit, then I believe 
that the recognition and adulation she is given 
set a standard which she is ever striving to 
maintain, and make for her growth in beautiful, 
womanly qualities. If, on the other hand, an 
actress receives adulation only for her physical 
beauty or fascination, then, [ fear, it may be 
hurtful to her finer side. The standard it sets 
for her is simply to keep looking beautiful or 
being fascinating, which so often creates a 
disinclination to bear the common, often un- 
beautifying, burdens of the domestic side of her 
life, and makes her vain, selfish and shallow. 

A Man in a Woman’s Part 

Does it injure a man’s talent as an actor to 
take the part of a woman? i. Ey Xe 

I should think it might eventually cramp his 
methods and distort his natural bearing and 
manner, which would, of course, react on his 
talent and restrict him in a broad development. 
A man acting as a woman is never taken seri 
ously, no matter how clever his performance, 
unless he takes the part of a man impersonating 
a woman, as in ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” which is 
quite a legitimate department of comedy char- 
acter acting. 


Why Actors are Apt to Seem Conceited 
Why are actors and actresses so generally 
called ‘‘self-centered ” ? PERcy X. 
This self-centered characteristic of the actor 
(I use actor for masculine and feminine) is 
largely due to the nature of his profession, 
which directs, surrounds and concentrates at 
tention on himself. His acting is not a thing 
apart, like an author’s book or a painter’ 
picture or a man’s business. All of these may be 
discussed impersonally by the author, painter 


or business man. Sut an actor must discus 
himself when he talks of his art. His eyes, 
his voice, his physique, his ability are his 
immediate stock-in-trade. He cannot peak 
of his work without constant reiteration of 
the personal note which strikes the una 


customed ear with such 

odd egotism. His profession = 
also requires of the actor an 
intense degree of self-intro- 
spection. His emotions are 
examined, analyzed and 
pigeonholed. Every condi- 
tion of his art makes him 
self-centered, and he needs 
more tact than many actors 
possess to avoid appearing 
abnormally conceited and 
self-centered. 
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Miss Russell 
Between Two Performances in One Day 


What does the average actress do between a 
matinée and an evening performance? Does 
she remain in the theater? Be Ws 5. 

Some actresses find it more refreshing to take 
off their make-up and stage clothes and go out to 
dinner between performances. Others find it 
more restful to remain in the theater, dining 
quietly and perhaps getting a little nap to 
revitalize them for the evening work. 


How to Get on the Stage 


We know it is a trite question to you, but 
pray tell us: Just how can a girl—granting she 
has ability—get on the stage if she (1) lives in 
the city and (2) if she lives in the country? 
Just what are the necessary steps? 

Two GiRtLs. 

The best way for a girl is to go to one of the 
established schools of acting. New York has 
some excellent ones; naturally, I cannot men- 
tion them here by name. Another way, if she 
cannot afford the course, is to play in amateur 
theatricals and so perhaps attract the attention 
of local theatrical managers. For a girl living 
in the country there is no way but to go toa 
town or city where there are theaters, dramatic 
schools and theatrical agencies, through which 
stage aspirants may secure some sort of hearing 
before a manager. The surest way is through 
a well-known, thoroughly established dramatic 
training school; after that, through personal 
influence, such as recommendation to a manager 
through relations or friends connected directly 
or indirectly with stage people. 


When Actors Usually Get to the Theater 


How long before the curtain goes up does the 
actress generally reach the theater? Este J. 

An hour before the curtain rises is the usual 
time that actors allow themselves to dress for 
the performance, but this is not a rule. Some 
actors like to be in their dressing-room earlier, 
others dash in late, with barely time to put ona 
hurried make-up and get into their stage clothes. 
Stars generally go to the theater about an hour 
anda half before the overture to give themselves 
time to look over their letters, and discuss various 
small matters with the acting manager and the 
stage manager relative to the performance. 


Who Pays for an Actress’s Dresses? 


Does an actress always buy her dresses, or 
does the manager provide them ? Ars Oi 

There is always a special arrangement about 
dresses. Some managements provide them all; 
others furnish one out of three; some share the 
cost; often the actress provides them entirely. 
In costume plays the management always sup 
plies everything except shoes, stockings, gloves 
and wigs. 

How an Author is Paid for a Play 

How is an author paid fora play? KE. P. D. 

$y a first payment of a stated sum called 
“advance royalties” and a further payment of a 
percentage on the gross receipts. If the lessee of 
the play fails to produce it at a stated date he 
forfeits the advance royalty to the author, who 
is then at liberty to make a new contract for 
his play. If, however, the play is produced at 
the stated time the author waits until the 
amount of the advance royalty is taken out of 
his percentage before receiving further payment. 
The amount of these advance royalties and 
percentages varies according to the reputation 
of the authors and the competition for their 
work. Anaverage playwright will get an advance 


royalty of $1000 and a percentage of five per 





cent. olf the yvross receipt on the first $000; 

ven per cent. on the next $ 2000, eight per cent 
on the next $2000, and ten per cent. on all over 
$10,000, so that on an average business of 
$8000 a week he will receive $460. Dramatist 
of great reputation like J. M. Barrie, A. W. 
Pinero, George Bernard Shaw and others of 
thisclass receive much greater ad vance payments 
and percentages; and as they draw larger audi 
ences as well thei weekly royalties amount to 


oreater sums 
greatel ATIS. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELL 


T IS impossible for Miss Russell 


to attempt to answer letters by mail, and no exceptions 

whatever will be made to this rule. All questions of general interest sent to her will be 
answered on this page. It is obvious that Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of or 
comment in any way upon her fellow actors or actresses or current plays. Care shouldalso be 
taken not to ask Miss Russell questions that she has already answered on the two pages in 


Address all letters to Miss Annie Russell, in care of The Ladies’ Home 





The Desire and the Ability to Act 


Please tell me how a girl can decide for herself 
whether she has a real feeling for dramatic art 
and whether her impulses for a dramatic career 
are sincere, JOANNA. 


A girl may have a real feeling for dramatic art 
without having areal talent for it. This is what 
your question implies, is it not? A girl must put 
her talent to.the trial of public performances 
before she can decide if it isreal. So many girls 
mistake the desire to do a thing for the ability 
to doit. Many who consult me about going on 
the stage fervently assert that they will be 
successful because they feel everything so in- 
tensely; but, alas! feeling has to find expres- 
sion through all manner of physical mediums: 
I feel music intensely, but put a violin into my 
unskilled hands and it remains dumb as a 
medium for translating my feelings. So it is 
with acting; one must have the gift of expres- 
sion and the gift must be trained in all its 
possibilities, then put to the test of acting. If 
a girl feels strongly that she possesses this gift 
she will be impelled to overcome all obstacles 
in her desire to prove its strength and value. 


Amateur Acting and the Stage 


Is there not a great common danger in a girl 
achieving a success in local amateur theatricals 
in believing herself fitted for the professional 
stage? Is there not a wide difference? L.V. 

Girls are commonly deceived by their success 
as amateurs into believing themselves fitted for 
the professional stage. ‘They do not realize that 
their friends regard their efforts from a wholly 
different viewpoint to that which they adopt 
toward professionals. Friends and amateurs 
alike are deceived by this difference in the 
critical attitude. They would not tolerate in a 
professional actress what they would be wildly 
enthusiastic about in an amateur. There is the 
widest possible difference between amateur and 
professional acting. The first leaves off where 
the latter begins. Many professionals have 
begun as amateurs and have achieved success in 
spite of the theatrical axiom: “Once an ama- 
teur, always an amateur.” 


The Education Needed for a Good Actress 


To what extent would you say it was necessary 
that one should be educated in order to become 
a good actress ? fe, SEN 

I have known highly-educated people on the 
stage who were very poor actors, and some with 
no education who were very good actors. The 
histrionic gift is difficult to trace to its source 
It seems to nourish itself on hidden springs of 
emotion and instinct and what we call native 
intelligence. But that one having the gift can 
add enormously to its effectiveness and develop 
ment by education and broad culture there is 
no doubt. Every accomplishment, every bit of 
knowledge of the arts, every scrap of informa- 
tion about manners and customs, every addition 
to knowledge in any form, spiritual, emotional, 
scientific, will be of use to an actress. So you 
see how impossible it is for me to set a limit, or 
an extent, to the education necessary for a good 
actress. 


Why Plays are Better Produced Abroad 


Is it not true that foreign plays are more care 
fully produced, in regard to details and the 
minor members of a cast, than with us? Why 
is this? THEATER-GOER. 

In the older countries the fine arts are more 
cultivated and appreciated than with us, so 
that producers of plays, knowing that they have 
to reckon with audiences of trained taste and 
experience of the world’s best in theatrical art, 
very naturally exercise the greatest care in 
detail and perfection of representation. ‘Their 
actors, too, receive praise for the least important 
parts, if they act them well. Performances 
which are often overlooked by us on account of 
the insignificance of the réle will receive much 


critical consideration abroad. ‘This difference 
disinclines our actors to accept unimportant 
roles. So instead of having many excellent 


actors of such parts, content with their portion 
of praise and success, we have, generally speak 
ing, only beginners or unsuccessful actors to put 
into them. Of course we have actors who are 
wonderful in ‘‘ bits,’’ as we call minor réles. But 
I fear that they are more appreciated by their 
fellow-actors than by the general public or the 
critics. 


Choosing Plays for Young Girls to See 


As a father having a young daughter who 








likes to go to the theater, can you tell me it 
play likely to v the different cities tl winter 
am I safe in taking her to see, from a moral 
tandpoint? ye es oa 

It is difficult to iy at this writing what 
plays are to go ‘‘on tour” this winter One 
is generally pretty certain, however, that play 
given by such stars as Julia Marlowe, Maude 
Adams, Ethel Barrymore, Eleanor Robson, 
Grace George, J rancis Wilson and David 
Warfield are clean plays, although the list 
by no mean limited to these actors, I would 


suggest the plan that an 


actor friend of mine adopts 

for his son and daughter, 

aged sixteen and fourteen, 

which is to see the play 
himself first and judge of its 
fitness for his children. In 
fact, he takes as much care 
in selecting plays for them 
to see as he does in select- 
ing their studies in litera- 
ture, music and the other 
arts. 














Grape 
Juice 


CONSIDER the uses 
of grape juice. 








A rich, satisfying, 
refreshing, non-alco- 
holic beverage. 


A food drink for con- 
valescents that nour- 
ishes and builds up the 
system. 


A delicious refresh- 
ment to serve either 
plain or as a punch 
or to use in making 
dainty dishes or frozen 
desserts. 


BUT REMEMBER 
that of grape juices 
thereare many brands. 
That of these many 
brands there is one 
that has the richness 
and the flavor of full- 
ripe, fresh-picked 
Concord Grapes; that 
is made by a process 
which transfers the 
juice from the clusters 
to the bottles un- 
changed in any way 
and that isso pure that 
physicians prescribeit. 


| That brand is Welch’s, 
= put up inthe heart of 
the great Chautauqua 
Grape Belt under ideal 
“D> conditions and 
| sold only under the 


~ », Welch label. 
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If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways of 
using Welch’s Grape Juice, 
free. Sample 3-oz. bottle 
by mail, 10 cents. 


\ The Welch Grape 
. \\ Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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LANS for long journeys must be worked out well in 
= advance, and experienced travelers do not fail to 
(, make those preparations which reduce the fatigue 
W) and discomforts of travel to a minimum. No small 
\\ gS part of getting ready to see the world is learning what 
NY) you are going to see. Without some knowledge of 
RISE?) history Waterloo is simply a bit of Belgium, and the 
Place de la Concorde a magnificent square in Paris; no one sees these 
places unless one can put behind them the events which have made 
them historic. One must educate One’s self really to see cities, ruins, 
buildings, sculpture, painting, statues; One must know soniething of 
history and have some acquaintance with art. 

The wise traveler does not start on a journey as if he were going 
to a recitation or examination; he does not blight his joy in beauty 
of landscape and figure and color by a rigid discipline of text- 
book memorizing. He takes with him the keys which open the Old 
World to him; he prepares himself to see{what that world spreads 
before his eyes. Many more people look at things than see them; 
for seeing involves not only the use of the eyes, but also of the 
brain, and memory is an immense aid to vision. The man who 
goes into the Louvre without some knowledge of the principles and 
history of art will look at many but will really see very few things; 
behind the simple act of looking there is a long education; behind 
the complex act of seeing there is a far more exacting education. 
The most important preparation for travel is getting ready to see 
what you will look at. 







Americans Not at Home 


OO many Americans know Europe far better than they know their 

own country; not because they are unpatriotic, but because 
Europe is the rich background of Western civilization; because it 
offers such a wealth of things of interest; because it is so different 
from America and so restful to an American because of those differ- 
ences; and because travel abroad, while not so luxurious, is easier, 
and, in many ways, more comfortable than travel at home. In the 
matter of hotels, for instance, the advantages are greatly in favor of 
Europe. In this country our hotels are, as a rule, either palatial in 
the newspaper use of the word, or third-class. Of comfortable hotels, 
clean, refined and moderate in charge, there are many abroad and few 
at home; and it is astonishing that so few men and women in this 
country have seen as yet the possibilities of success in establishing 
attractive, picturesque and thoroughly comfortable inns; this way 
fortune lies! 

But while Europe offers many attractions which a new country 
cannot present, very few Americans know how rich this country 
is, not only in natural beauty, but also in historic interest; what a 
wealth of romantic tradition follows the old trails across the con- 
tinent; what noble examples of architecture are to be found in the 
West; what magnificent landscapes lie beyond the Mississippi and on 
the Pacific slopes; above all, what a vital and generous civilization is 
taking shape in the West and South. People who live in the East 
ought to know the West, the West ought to know the East, the North 
ought to be intimately acquainted with the South, and the South with 
the North. There is a great deal of provincialism of feeling and 
opinion in this country for which the sovereign remedy is travel. In 
every school the legend ought to be written in large letters: KNOW 
YOUR OWN COUNTRY. 


A Little Journey in America 


A ALL-ROUND journey in the United States might be planned 
which, postponing New England and Canada for a later article, 
would start from New York, pass up the Hudson, cross from Albany, 
through the Great Lakes to the Far Northwest, down the Pacific 
Coast, through Texas and some of the best-known sections of the 
South to the point of departure. For this, and all journeys in this 
country, Baedeker’s ‘United States” is invaluable as a guide and 
book of ready reference. 

The following list includes many books of local interest which will 
be of service to those who want to know the history of large cities 
and sections of special historic interest; it also includes books more 
generally descriptive of the principal points of interest. It is sug- 
gestive rather than inclusive. “‘The American Commonwealth” and 
“Historic Town” Series form a kind of connected story of the 
country, of special service to those who wish to read that story in 
chapters of local history. 


Books About New York 


Janvier: ‘‘In Old New York.” Mrs. Schuyler Van _ Rensselaer: 

Goodwin, Royce and Putnam: ‘‘History of New York in the 
“Historic New York.” Seventeenth Century.” 

Roosevelt: ‘‘History of New 
York.” 

Hemstreet: ‘‘Nooks and Corners 
of Old New York.”’ 


Periods in the History of New York General Books on New York 
Esther Singleton: “‘Dutch New J. C. Van Dyke: ‘‘The New New 
York.” York”; ‘‘The Wayfarer in New 


In the Field of Economics 


Riis: ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives”; 
“The Battle with the Slum.” 





as 


, literary Journey Through America 


By ‘Hamilton ‘W. ‘NVabie 


Guernsey: ‘‘New York City and 
Vicinity During the War of 
1812-15.” 

Phisterer: ‘‘New York in the War 
of the Rebellion.” 

Inness: ‘* New Amsterdam and Its 
People.”’ 


York” (Introduction by Edward 
S. Martin). 

Johnson: ‘The Picturesque Hud- 
son,.”’ 

Bacon: ‘‘Hudson River from 
Ocean to Source.” 


Two Books About Albany 


-Powell: ‘‘Sketch of Albany,” in the 
series, ‘‘Historic Towns of the 
Middle States.” 


Weise: ‘‘The History of the City 
of Albany.” 


From Buffalo Through the Great Lakes 


Smith: ‘‘History of the City of 
Buffalo and Erie County.” 

Powell: ‘‘Sketch of Buffalo,” in 
the series of ‘‘ Historic Towns of 
the Middle States.’’ 

“The Niagara Book,” by several 
authors. ; 

Aver: ‘‘Cleveland in a Nutshell.” 

Farmer: ‘‘The History of Detroit 
and Michigan.” 

Parkman: Read _ chapters. on 
Detroit in ‘‘A Half Century of 
Conflict” and ‘‘The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac.” 

Andrews: ‘‘History of St. Paul.” 


John Farmer: ‘‘ Detroit,” in ‘‘ His- 
toric Towns of the Western 
States.” 

Page: ‘‘Legendary Lore of Macki- 
nac.”” .- 

Williams: ‘* Early Mackinac.” 

Reynolds: ‘‘Standard Guide to 
Mackinac Island and Northern 
Lake Resorts.” 

Milne: ‘‘Great Destiny of Duluth” 
(pamphlet). 

Atwater: ‘‘History of the City of 
Minneapolis.” 

Robison: ‘‘History of the City of 
Cleveland.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1910 


















Books About the Far West 


Denny: ‘‘Pioneer Days on Puget 
Sound.” 

Phelps: ‘‘ Reminiscences of Seattle, 
Washington Territory and the 
United States Sloop-of-War 
‘Decatur’ During the Indian 
War of 1855-56.” 

Powell: ‘‘San Francisco,” in ‘‘ His- 
toric Towns of the Western 
States” series. 


Royce: ‘‘California.” 

T. S. Van Dyke: ‘‘Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

Hanson: ‘‘The American Italy.” 

Bancroft: ‘‘Arizona and New 
Mexico” (‘‘History of Pacific 
a of North America,” Vol. 

I 


Hinton: ‘*Handbook to Arizona.” 


Through Texas and Louisiana 


Garrison: ‘‘Texas,” in ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth” series. 

Clark: ‘‘ Beginnings of Texas.” 

Daffan: ‘‘ Texas Hero Stories.” 

Bunner: ‘‘History of Louisiana.” 

Hosmer: ‘‘The History of the 
Louisiana Purchase.” 


Cable: ‘‘Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana.” 

Miss King: ‘‘New Orleans: Place 
and People.” 

Castellanos: ‘‘New Orleans as It 
Was.” 

Douglas: ‘‘Little Girl in Old New 
Orleans.” 


In the Southland 


Mrs. Stowe: ‘‘Palmetto Leaves.” 

Fairbanks: ‘‘History of Florida.” 

Davidson: ‘‘Florida of Today.” 

Powell: ‘‘St. Augustine,” in ‘‘ His- 
toric Towns of Southern States.” 

Fairbanks: ‘The Spaniards in 
Florida.” 


Reynolds: ‘‘Old St. Augustine.” 
Jones: ‘‘ History of Savannah to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Powell: ‘‘ Charleston,” in ‘‘ Historic 
Towns of the Southern States.” 
McCrady: ‘‘History of South 
Carolina in the Revolution.” 


From Baltimore to the Atlantic Seaboard 


Love: ‘‘ Baltimore: The Old Town 
and the Modern City.” 

Stockton: ‘‘New Jersey.” 

Stockton: ‘Stories of New Jersey.” 


Atkinson: ‘‘The History of New- 
ark.’” 

Eaton: ‘‘Jersey City and its 
Historic Sites.” 


Interesting Novels of Local History 


OVELS of locality, historical or otherwise, may be read in con- 
nection with books of history or of travel, and, in many cases, 
are of real value to those who wish to visualize, so to speak, the events 


and persons of the past. 


New York City of Old 


Washington Irving: ‘‘A History of 
New York by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker.”’ 

Emma Rayner: ‘‘Free to Serve: A 
Burlesque History of Colonial 
New York.” 


Barr: ‘‘The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon”; ‘*The Maid of Maiden 
Lane”: ““Irimty Bells’; “*A 
Song of a Single Note” (‘‘Siege 
of New York”). 


The Modern New York City 


Edith Wharton: ‘‘The House of 
Mirth.” 

Glasgow: ‘‘The Wheel of Life.” 

IF. Hopkinson Smith: ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Oliver Horn.”’ 

Hurd: ‘‘The Bennett Twins.” 

Viele: ‘‘The Last of the Knicker- 
bockers.” 

Crawford: ‘‘The Three Fates”; 
“*Katherine Lauderdale”; ‘‘ The 
Ralstons.” 

Richard Harding Davis: ‘‘Gal- 
legher and Other Stories”; ‘‘ Van 
Bibber and Others.” 

Edgar Fawcett: ‘‘Gentlemen of 
Leisure.” 


Williams: ‘‘The Stolen Story: and 
Other Newspaper Stories.” 

Warner: ‘‘That Fortune”; ‘‘The 
Golden House.” 

Kelly: ‘‘Little Citizens: the 
Humors of School Life.” 

Henry C. Bunner: ‘‘The Story of 
a New York House”’; ‘‘The 
Midge.”’ 

Eaton and Underhill: ‘‘The Runa- 
way Place; an Idyl of Manhat- 
tan.”’ 

Wright: ‘‘People of the Whirl- 
pool.” 

Brander Matthews: ‘‘ His Father’s 
Son.” 


The Romance of Rivers and Lakes 


Irving: ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow”; ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” 
S. Weir Mitchell: ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” 

(The André Episode.) 


Constance Fenimore Woolson: 
‘“*Castle Nowhere: Lake Coun- 
try Sketches”; ‘‘Anne.” 


The Colorful Side of California 


M. Austin: ‘‘Isidro.” 

Mrs. Atherton: ‘‘The Califor- 
nians”; ‘‘Before the Gringo 
Came” (short stories); ‘‘Los 
Cerritos.” 

Joaquin Miller: ‘‘Paquita: the 
Indian Heroine”; ‘‘Unwritten 
History.” 

Norris: ‘‘The Octopus.” 


Stevenson: ‘‘The Silverado Squat- 
ters.” 

Harte: ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and Other Sketches”; 
‘‘Cressy”; ‘‘Under the Red- 
woods.” 

Mrs. Jackson: ‘‘Ramona.” 

Mary Foote: ‘‘The Led-Horse 
Claim.” 


The Picturesque Desert Country 


Overton: ‘*The Heritage of Un- 
rest.”’ 
Knapp: .‘‘The Well in the Desert.” 


Frances Courtenay Baylor: ‘‘Juan 
and Juanita.” 
Barr: ‘‘Remember the Alamo.” 


A Romance of New Jersey 


Paul Leicester Ford: ‘‘ Janice Meredith.” 


The Romance of Louisiana 


George W. Cable: ‘‘Old Creole 
Days”; ‘‘The Grandissimes”; 
‘*‘Madame Delphine”; ‘‘ Bona- 
venture: a Prose Pastoral of 
Acadian Louisiana.” 

Chopin: ‘‘ Bayou Folk.” 

Harris Dickson: ‘‘The Black 
Wolf’s Breed.” 


Stories of 


Keeling: ‘‘The Queen’s Serf.” 

Cooke: ‘‘Return.” 

Constance Fenimore Woolson: 
‘‘Rodman the Keeper”; ‘‘The 
White Angel.”’ 

Johnston: ‘‘Old Times in Middle 
Georgia.” 

Joel Chandler Harris: ‘‘On the 
Wing of Occasions”; ‘Tales of 
Home Folks in Peace and War”; 
‘*A Plantation Printer.” 


Miss King: ‘‘Stories from Louisi- 
ana History”; “Balcony 
Stories.” 

Hale: ‘‘Philip Nolan’s Friends.” 

Rickert: ‘‘Out of the Cypress 
Swamp.” 

Mary Devereux: ‘‘Lafitte of 
Louisiana.” 


the South 


Simms: ‘‘Lily and Totem”; ‘‘ Vas- 
concelos.” 

Simms’s Stories (Juvenile). 

Kennedy: ‘‘Horse-shoe Robin- 
son.” 

G. C. Eggleston: ‘‘A Carolina 
Cavalier”; ‘‘ Bale Marked Circle 

”» 


De Forest: ‘‘Kate Beaumont.” 
Wister: ‘‘Lady Baltimore.” 
Munroe: ‘‘ The Flamingo Feather.” 

















| tools saves you over 


Yours, almost for 
nothing — hand- 

some Rogers’ full 

size, heavily silver 

plated spoons and 

forks of new rose 
pattern, and the latest 
French gray finish. Free 

rom advertising. 

You only send a metal 
cap from a jar of genuine 


Extract of Beef 
With blue signature 
and 10 cts. in 
stamps, and we 
send you a spoon, post- 
paid. Send 20 cts. in 
stamps and a cap for a 


FORK. You can thus 


getany number of spoons 
or forks—practically free. | 
Liebig Company's is ' 
far the most economical 
to use. Its strength and 
purity have made it 
world-famous. 


Cook Book by a prominent cooking 
authority free to housewives who ask for 
it. For teaspoons, forks, or cook-books 
address 

CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
Dept. M 118 Hudson 8t., New York 





id YOU are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new piano— if you would 
consider the exchange of your old piano 
for a new, send for this book to-day. 
It points the way. Sent free postpaid. 


Ernest Gabler & Bro., 705 Whitlock Ave., New York 











An After 
Dinner Sweet 


A confection, deli- 
cious and wholesome — 
U-ALL-NO cream 
mint, the dandiest you 
ever tasted. 

Served in the best 
homes; at formal din- i 
ners, etc. 73 





‘U-ALele~ NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


is sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners and druggists 
everywhere. The air-tight tins assure freshness, If not at 
your dealer's we will send a liberal box on receipt of ten « 








Manufacturing Co. of America, Sole Makers, 447 N. 12th St., Phila. 
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on this Dining Table in 
Save $1950 Quartered White Oak 
© oases store price ae Eg ait is _ 


Our Come-packt 
price $18.50. 

You put the finished 
sections together your- 
self. A few minutes 
easy work without 


half on 





2S 
Extends 9 Feet. 
— _ Over 100 other handsome 1+ 
in our new catalog —all GUARANTEED. Write today. Mich. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 116 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mic 


BOOK of DESIGNS of ART NEEDLEWORK 
Materials— Stamped Linens, Cambric Patterns, Laces, 
Braids, Cut Stencils, Perforated Patterns, F R E E 
etc. Write today for 160-page book 

HOME NEEDLEWORK CoO,, Dept. A, Chicago 




















A New-Year Song 


HEN the year is new, my dear, 
When the year is new, 
Let us make a promise here, 
Little I and you. 
Not to fall a-quarreling 
Over every tiny thing, 
But sing and smile, smile and sing, 
All the glad year through. 





As the year goes by, my dear, 
As the year goes by, 

Let us keep our sky swept clear, 
Little you and I. 

Sweep up every cloudy scowl, 

Every little thunder-growl, 

And live and laugh, laugh and live, 
’Neath a cloudless sky. 








When the year is old, my dear, 
When the year is old, 


Though the days grow cold. 

Loving thoughts are always warm; 

Merry hearts know ne’er a storm. 

Come ice and snow, so love’s dear glow 
Turn all our gray to gold. 

From “ Five-Minute Stories’’— Copyright by Dana Estes and Company, Boston. 








The New Leaves 


a AKE up!” said a clear little voice. 

Tommy woke, and sat up in bed. 
At the foot of the bed stood a boy about 
his own age, all dressed in white, like fresh 
snow. He had very bright eyes, and he 
looked straight at Tommy. 

“Who are you?” asked Tommy. 

“Tam the New Year!” said the boy. 
“This is my day, and I have brought you 
your leaves.” 

“What leaves?” asked Tommy. 

““The new ones, to be sure!” said the 
New Year. “T hear bad accounts of you 
from my Daddy f 

“Who is your Daddy?” asked Tommy. 

“The Old Year, of course!” said the 
boy. ‘He said you asked too many questions and I see he was right. 
He says you are greedy, too, and that you sometimes pinch your little 
sister, and that one day you threw your Reader into the fire. Now, 
all this must stop.” 

“Oh, must it?” said Tommy. He felt frightened, and did not 
know just what to say. 

The boy nodded. ‘If it does not stop,” he said, “you will grow 
worse and worse every year, till you grow up into a Horrid Man. 
Do you want to be a Horrid Man?” 

‘“N-no!” said Tommy. 

“Then you must stop being a horrid boy!” said the New Year. 
“Take your leaves!” and he held out a packet of what looked like 
copybook leaves, all sparkling white, like his own clothes. 

“Turn over one of these every day,” he said, “‘and soon you will 
be a good boy instead of a horrid one.” 

Tommy took the leaves and looked at them. On each leaf a few 
words were written. On one it said, “Help your mother!” On 
another, ‘Don’t pull the cat’s tail!” On another, “Don’t eat so 
!” And on still another, ‘Don’t fight Billy Jenkins!” 








much! ! 
“Oh!” cried Tommy. ‘TI have to fight Billy Jenkins! He said-——” 
*‘Good-by!” said the New Year. “I shall come again when I 
am old to see whether you have been a good boy or a horrid one. 
Remember, 
‘Horrid boy makes horrid man; 
You alone can change the plan.” 


He turned away and opened the window. A cold wind blew in 
and swept the leaves out of Tommy’s hand. “Stop! stop!” he cried. 
“Tell me ” But the New Year was gone, and Tommy, staring 
after him, saw only his mother coming into the room. ‘ Dear child,” 
she said. ‘Why, the wind is blowing everything about.” 

“My leaves! My leaves!” cried Tommy; and jumping out of bed 
he looked all over the room, but he could not find one. 

“Never mind,” said Tommy. ‘I can turn them just the same, 
and I mean to. I will not grow into a Horrid Man.”’ And he didn’t. 


The Book 


“JET us write a book,” they said; ‘but 
what shall it be about?” 

“A fairy story,”’ said the elder sister. 

““A book about kings and queens,’ 
said the other. 

“Oh, no,” said the brother, ‘‘let’s 
write about animals.” 

“We will write about them all,” they 
cried together. 

So they put the paper and pens and 
ink ready. The elder sister took up a 
fairy story, looked at it, and put it down 
again. “I have never known any 
fairies,’’ she said, ‘except in books; but, of course, it would not do to 
put one book inside another—any one could do that.” 

“T shall not begin today,” the little one said, “for I must know a 
few Kings and Queens before I write about them, or I may say some- 
thing foolish.” 

“I shall write about the pig and the pony and the white rabbit,” 
said the brother, “but first I must think a bit. It would never do 
to write a book without thinking.” 

Then the elder sister took up the fairy story again to see how many 
things were left out, for those, she thought, would do to go into her 
book. The little one said to herself: “Really, it is no good thinking 
about Kings and Queens until I nave known a few, so I shall wait” ; 
and while the brother was considering about the pig and the pony and 
the white rabbit he fell asleep. So the book is not written yet, but 
when it is we shall know a great deal. —L. C. 
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little Stories for Little People 


? Stories eat Children Can Reqd and Téat Mothers Can Read to @bildren 
Gdited hy laura &. Richards 


Illustrations by Katharine Richardson Wireman 
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New Year’s Day in the Wood 


““T)O I LOOK nice?” asked the Rabbit. 

“Very nice!” said the Chipmunk; “that 
is, for a person who has no tail to speak of. 
But, of course, you cannot help that.” 

The Rabbit looked into the looking-glass 
pond and saw his little white blob of a tail. 
“Don’t you want to lend me yours, just this 
once?” he asked. ‘I would take great care 
of it!” 

“No, I cannot do that,” said the Chipmunk, 
“but I can lend you the tail of my late uncle. 
It is such a fine one that we have kept it to 
brush out the nest with.” 

“The very thing!” said the Rabbit. 

So the Chipmunk brought the tail of his 
late uncle and tied it on to the Rabbit’s 
stub. 

““How does that look?” asked the Rabbit. 

“Fine!” said the Chipmunk. “Now tell 
me how I look!” 

“Well enough!” said the Rabbit. ‘Of course you would look 
better if you had long ears.” 

“Dear me!” said the Chipmunk; and he, too, looked into the 
looking-glass pond. ‘‘Haven’t you a spare pair that you could 
lend me?” 

“Why, yes,” said the Rabbit. “There is a pair that belonged to 
my grandfather, hanging on the wall at home. I will get those.”’ 

So the Rabbit got the ears and tied them on to the Chipmunk’s 
head. 

“How do I look now?” asked the Chipmunk. 

“Splendid!” said the Rabbit. ‘Now let us go and make our New 
Year’s calls. Where shall we go first?” 

“‘T wish to call on Miss Woodchuck!” said the Chipmunk. 

“So do I,” said the Rabbit. “We will go there first.””. And off they 
went. 

They came to Miss Woodchuck’s door and knocked, and she 
opened the door. ‘ Mercy!” she cried. “Who are you, and what do 
you want?” 

“We are Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Chipmunk,” said the two friends, 
‘‘and we have come to make you a New Year’s call.” 

“More likely you have come to steal the nuts!” said the lady 
angrily. “I know Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Chipmunk well, and neither 
of you is either of them. Who ever heard of a long-tailed rabbit or a 
long-eared squirrel? Get along with you! You are frights, and 
probably thieves as well.”” And she shut the door in their faces. 

The two friends walked a little way in silence; then they stopped 
and looked at each other. 

““You said I looked fine!” said the Rabbit. 

*“I—I meant the tail!” said the Chipmunk. ‘‘It is a fine tail. But 
you said I looked splendid!” 

“‘T was thinking of the ears!” said the Rabbit. ‘They are splendid 
ears.”’ 

They walked on until they came once more to the looking-glass 
pond. They looked at themselves; then they looked at each other; 
then, all in a minute, off came the long ears and tail. 

“There!” cried the Chipmunk. ‘Now we look as we were meant 
to look; and I am bound to say, Rabbit, that it is much more becom- 
ing to you.” 

“So it is to you!” replied the Rabbit. ‘‘ Now, shall we call on Miss 
Woodchuck again?” 

“Come on!” said the Chipmunk. 

So they went to Miss Woodchuck’s house and knocked once more 
at the door, and Miss Woodchuck opened it. ‘ Oh!” she cried. 
“Mr. Chipmunk and Mr. Rabbit, how do you do? I am so glad to 
see you. A happy New Year to you both!” 

“The same to you, Ma’am!” said the Rabbit and the Chipmunk. 
— JOHN STRONG. 


The Boastful Donkey 


NCE upon a time there was a 
Donkey who lived in a field where 
there was no pond; so he had never seen 
his own image, and he thought he was 
the biggest and strongest and hand- 
somest creature in the world. 

One day a Lion came through the 
field, and, being a polite beast, stopped 
to greet the Donkey. ‘‘Good-morning, 
friend!” he said. ‘What a fine day this is!” 

‘Fine enough, I dare say!” said the Donkey. ‘J never think about 
the weather. I have other things to think about.’’ 

“Indeed!” said the Lion. ‘ May I ask what things?” 

“None of your business!” said the Donkey rudely; and he set up 
a loud braying, thinking to frighten the Lion away. 

“Why do you bray?” asked the Lion. 

“Bray!” cried the Donkey. “That was not braying—it was 
roaring!” 

“If you think I don’t know braying from roaring,” said the Lion, 
still politely, “you are mistaken. That was a bray.” 

“Very well!” shouted the Donkey. “If that was, this shall not 
be!” and he uttered a long and loud “‘ Hee-haw!” and kicked up his 
heels in angry pride. ‘‘What do you call that?” he asked proudly. 

*“‘T call it a bray,” replied the Lion; ‘‘and a very ugly one. You 
see, after all, you are a Donkey; look at the length of your ears!” 

‘‘How dare you?” cried the Donkey. ‘ My ears are the finest in 
the world—everybody says so. And as for roaring, if I have not 
scared you yet just listen to me now!” And flinging up his heels 
again he bellowed till his own long ears tingled with the sound. 

He expected the Lion to be terrified, but the Lion merely smiled. 

“You certainly can make a most hideous noise,” he said; ‘‘ but 
when all is said and done it is only a bray. If you really wish to 
know how a roar sounds I shall be happy to oblige you.”’ 

The King of Beasts then began to lash his tail and pretended to 
fall into a great passion. His eyes flashed fire, his tawny mane 
bristled; he opened his great mouth, and a roar like thunder filled 
the air. The Donkey, after one terrified look, took to his heels and 
scampered off as fast as he could go, tumbled into a ditch, and lay 
there all day, not daring to move for fear. 

The Lion went on his way smiling. ‘It is a pity,” he said, “for a 
person to live in a place where he cannot see what he looks like.”’ 
—S. PENROSE. 













The kind with the 
natural flavor of 
the tomato—keeps 


after it is opened. 


LUE| ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Made from lus- 
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cious, red-ripe to- 
matoes —the pick of 
the crop, and con- 
tains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 


U. S. Government 


Every one of our 
products is, and al- 
ways has been 


‘Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law has made 
necessary no change in either 
our formulas or labels. Not 
only our ketchup, but a// our 
_products—soups, canned 
fruits, vegetables and 
| meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.—are 
the acknowledged 
standard of purity 
and delicious flavor. 























Insist upon goods 
bearing our name. 


Visitors are always welcome 
to every part of our kitchens 
| and factory. 
Send for our free booklet 
“Original Menus.” 


| CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 



























































BEET us make some New Year resolu- 





bought according to the family pocketbook. Here 















WA 71 ™ tions—you and i-—two women to 
ARS g ?, whom, it seems, Life has denied her 
4 ») good gifts. First of all, if we have 
Nr 7S eyesight, hearing and reasonably 
KN SD) good health we dare not say that Life 
_ ><>) has denied us her best gifts. Many 
of us have still to learn that the common things are 
the best things, and that when we are fretting after 
more than just plain food and clothing, just natural 
sleep and rest, just good digestion and shelter from 
the elements, we are fretting after extras that people 
are supposed to get for themselves. I sometimes 
believe that appreciation is better than genius, better 
than ownership, and better than any of the “extras” 
that life affords. Society is fairly choking with people 
who lack this precious gift; some of the people you envy most are 
actually suffering for want of it. I know this seems the most aggra- 
vating thing about it—to see them have what you could so much 
better appreciate! 























I] Remember Once, When I was a Young Girl, being in a train 
going to a neighboring town with a girl some years older than myself. 
Some wealthy people just returning from Europe were on the train. 
Going to Europe in those days was a much greater event than it is 
now, when people ‘run across” whenever the notion takes them. 
These people were very full of their importance as travelers and very 
airy and patronizing to old village friends, who, of course, could not 
aspire to equality with people who could afford to travel. By-and-by 
my friend, who was one of the most beautiful women I have ever 
known, whispered to me: “Isn’t it too bad some folks can go to 
‘Yurrup’ and the rest of us are ‘pore’ and can’t?”” We both laughed 
then, and it flashed into my mind that Life’s gifts are always divided 
up. My friend and I had the humor and the grasp of the situation, 
while the other folk, who were crass and raw by nature, had the money. 
It helped me to stop fretting—for all girls long to go to Europe—and 
to look around for such compensation as I could find at home. Our 
resolutions that we are to make are all along the line of finding the 
compensations for what seem to be our losses. In making a list of 
compensations for poor folk I always place, first, joy in labor. The 
pleasure of scouring a table or polishing a lamp chimney or a tumbler: 
the satisfaction of keeping a clean tea-towel or making a loaf of soft, 
white bread. 

Do not imagine I am speaking from sentiment. My voice comes 
to you from the kitchen, not from the lecture platform nor the pulpit. 
I know whereof I speak, and with authority I place joy in labor as the 
first blessing of poverty after the common blessings of life which we 
all know are no respecters of money or class. Deafness comes to the 
millionaire; the deformed or idiotic child comes to Princes and Kings; 
fatal disease and domestic unhappiness lurk in palaces and fine man- 
sions. After joy in labor—considering family affection a matter of 
course—I place books as the great compensation of poverty. A good 
and interesting book is a gift of God, and nobody is so poor that he 
cannot have books to read. I recall Emily Dickinson’s thrilling 
words describing the reading of a book: 


‘*He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Or that his frame was dust.’’ 


Just Such a Joy as This a Good Book May Bring to a poor home 
and make it arich one. You can give your children no greater treasure 
than an appreciation of a good book. This sounds like a trite saying, 
but what if we took trite sayings more to heart? Do we not all 
mistreat the plain truths of life as we neglect the best gifts of life? 
Why not live by the trite sayings and see how we come out? Con- 
tentment, happiness, understanding of life, the true philosophy of 
existence, are all arrived at by the simple application of world-old 
truths to our individual case. The sum and substance of happiness is 
condensed in an expression like: ‘‘If you can’t have what you like 
try to like what you have.’”” Why, then, do we toss such bits of 
wisdom about like footballs, spurning the lesson, joining in the silly 
sneer: “Oh, it’s awfully easy to preach”? I admit that it is much 
easier to preach than to practice, and I should know, having tried both. 
But the thing that you and I are to do this year is to put in practice 
the plain maxims of the simple life. First of all, we are not to fret. 
We are to try to realize how much of our striving has been for the 
benefit of outsiders. There are always some people before whom we 
feel it necessary to keep up appearances. Let us stop it. Let us 
decide what it is that brings most happiness to us and our housemates, 
and do it immediately and with great joy. If it isa good dinner cook 
it and be glad of the chance; if it is a cheerful and cleanly place to sit 
down and talk and read, or play games or tell stories to the children, 
get busy at once in the coziest place you have and make it clean and 
wholesome. There is a sweet, artistic effect, very popular just now in 
the houses of rich and poor, which may be achieved in the barest room 
in the world if only a clever woman is there with broom and scrub- 
bing-brush, with willing needle and thread and with a brave and cheer- 
ful heart. The bare floor, the little sash curtain, the ten-cent blue 
pitcher or bowl on the shelf, the clean-scoured table, the glistening 
crockery and tinware—all of these things can make up a living-place 
full of heartsome suggestions. Much of the misery of poverty is due 
to despondency and laziness among women. The woman is the home, 
and the early home life makes or mars the man or woman. 


Another Resolution We Must Make is to look with proper contempt 
upon finery. I don’t know who invented finery—the Devil, maybe— 
but the women are his victims, and it is so silly of them. I don’t see 
why they can’t outgrow it! I can understand a little bit how a woman 
who moves in fashionable society might care for finery, because there 
is a standard (a terribly pitiful one, when we come to think about it) 
which she is expected to keep up; but why the wives of poor men should 
covet the flimsy things they see in the shops is beyond me. We admit 
that it is but a natural feminine craving. So long as we admit that we 
admit that women are fools. I can see how no woman might wish to 
look dowdy, and why any woman would object to going on the street 
in garments of ungainly cut and shoddy texture; but why a woman 
whose husband works for a small salary should wish to go out in 
clothes which make her neighbors wonder where she got them is more 
than I can understand. I think most young women have a natural 
passion for color. L doubt whether this is an artistic passion: it is 
more like a barbaric taste. I love color myself. I love it in flower- 
beds, in the autumn woods, in soft pillows on the sitting-room lounge, 
in the little girls’ hair ribbons, and on young cheeks and in sparkling 
eyes and sweet lips, but I do believe that women will outgrow their 
passion for decking out their bodies in all colors of the rainbow. Oh, 
that we could start an organized campaign against cheap finery, and 
all finery is chea» at any price! All the trappings and ornaments we 
see displayed in shops and stores are mere trash. We, who are making 
resolutions, are to stick to plain, pretty things, neatly made and 





is where most of the trouble comes in—the family 
pocketbook! I grieve for men and women that this 
should be so, and that life and love should hinge on 
anything so squalid! But facts are facts and there 
is nothing like facing them smilingly. 

I remember when the régime of ready-made gar- 
ments came in and it was thought such a boon and a 
blessing to womankind. I doubt whether it was such 
a blessing. Home lost something dear and precious 
when the girls stopped learning to sew. I doubt 
whether a woman is as clever as she should be when 
she admits that she cannot make her own clothes. 
It certainly is better to buy them ready-made than to 
botch them up at home without a proper knowledge 
of plain sewing and dressmaking. Sewing used to be 
an important part of woman’s education. She discarded something 
infinitely clever, useful and refining when she let it go. If the average 
girl who skips through the High School, getting a smattering of book 
learning, were given four years’ training in domestic science and 
sewing the result for the poor man would be greatly to the good. 
Buying ready-made garments certainly gives a woman more time, 
but does she use that time to a better advantage? I think not. 
The ready-made garment is a boon to business women, for it is true 
that you can buy it cheaper than you can hire it made. But any 
sort of ready-made garment costs as much again as the material 
used. If the home dressmaker has any sort of success she saves half 
the cost of the garment. 

Here we come to another trite saying: “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.”” Think of this, dear woman, when you are wishing you could 
earn some money of your own. I have now no time to sew. It takes 
the woman from whom circumstances have taken the opportunity 
todo the joyous work of home to tell the others how sweet it is. We 
women whom business has claimed have home duties as our especial 
joys. How good the kitchen looks to us when we get a chance to 
run back to it! 

















The Only Real Grievance That Woman Has Against Life is that 
she is not paid for her service in actual cash. Work for work’s sake 
and service as its own reward are real things and never to be depre- 
ciated, but wage is part of the joy of labor, and the wife’s wage 
should be made more tangible to her understanding. How quickly 
she would outgrow her foolish and pettish passion for finery once 
she saw herself a recognized worker with her own bank account! As 
it is, she sees herself in most cases subservient to “him,’”’ a bbndwoman 
working for board and clothing, dependent upon “his” generosity for 
her “spending money.” I think this is a foolish expression, in itself 
suggestive of extravagance, but most women are extravagant, and 
made so, I verily believe, by a perverse passion fostered by our wrong 
and foolish customs regarding the wife’s position in the financial world. 

But you and I are going to stop brooding over this, too. He only is 
a slave who complains. This is something we are so prone to forget, 
and our near surrounding is something we are so inclined to despise. 
We can do one of two things with our surroundings: either rise in our 
might and change them or break away from them, or simply glorify 
them by the dignity of our presence. The dignity of a noble woman 
in a poor home is like the grace of God in the faces of the humble, a 
glory the old masters have tried to paint or carve on fancied faces of 
the Christ. Before such celestial illumination all the wealth of the 
world is as worthless junk; and we have a chance to bring this shining 
into our humble living-rooms, and yet we fret for opportunity to do 
great things, and cherish a bitterness over being poor! But we shall 
do so no longer, because with the resurrection of the year our souls 
shall be lifted to the light of understanding and we shall touch our 
homely tasks with the hand of genius and they shall be beautiful. 


Another Thing That We Must Learn Better, you and I, is about the 
worthiness of the other person. We must learn that it makes no 
difference. So long as your conduct hinges on the conduct of a fellow- 
being you are leaning on a broken reed. There is never any justifi- 
cation in citing the failures of the other person. This is the especial 
weakness of husbands and wives. ‘I will do right if she will” is the 
frequent plea of the husband involved in conjugal trouble, and the 
ready excuse of the wife who admits that she is too much discouraged 
by “his” misdoings to put forth her own best effort. There is a 
peculiarity about people who have trouble with the people they live 
with—it is nearly always their own fault. The fault lies in combating 
them. When you learn to behave as if your troubles did not exist 
you will have vanquished them. The cure for poverty is to behave as 
if you were not poor. Most of the things that money does are mere 
imitative things, and you can get along without them. The way to 
cure sickness is to behave as if you were well, and the way to win love 
is to behave as if you had it. The fatal mistake of lovers is to say, 
““You don’t love me any more,” and the greatest and most common 
of all wifely errors is to notice and mention the waning of the honey- 
moon. The Scripture says, ‘‘Unto every one that hath shall be 
given,” and I believe that; for, although it applies only to the spiritual 
life, the spiritual life is all there is to it if we but knew it. We little 
know how far the spirit permeates the material or how it will follow 
us, if we will allow it, quite down to the pots and pans. I admit that 
there are many things about the pots and pans to quench the spirit. 
A broken finger-nail, a smudge of soft coal on the back of the hand, 
“hard water” in the dishpan, a smoky chimney—these, and hundreds 
of other little things like them, do interfere with spiritual develop- 
ment. But here is where patience and humor and courage—admirable, 
soldierly qualities all—come in to help us. 


Our New Year Resolutions Would be Incomplete without a reitera- 
tion of our opportunity with the child. Brief are the seven years in 
which the child is to receive his most lasting impressions. Shall they 
be cheap ones? Sad ones? Dull ones? Heaven forbid! And a 
child world is so easily made! The little souls are so alert for joy 
and it is so easy to make them know that ‘‘ Father’s a nobleman— 
Mother’s a queen!” They never know that Mrs. So-and-So’s house 
is nicer than ours unless we tell them. They are always ready to 
believe that Mother is best and dearest, and that her house, her gown, 
her dinner, are best of all. 

Let the spirit light the gray January day for you as it wishes to. 
The plainer the surroundings the more chance for its shining. Stir up 
the fire and put the kettle on, and I hope the children are coming home 
from school, for mine are gone and my heart aches for lost opportu- 
nities. Although, thank God, some Angel led me by the hand when 
they were little and made me light our home with smiles for them: 
made me bury my griefs and join in their plays; made me people 
their world with beautiful and pleasant things—not purchasable things, 
my dear, for there was no money to spend—but with priceless things 
which all may gain just by making resolutions—and keeping them! 
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Sifter-Can 
Is Handy and 


Economical 


No time, effort or 
Cleanser wasted. You can 
sprinkle on as little as you 
need—just where you 
want it—with a turn of 
your wrist. You can do 
all kinds of cleaning with 
this wonderful, all-round 
cleanser—and do it better 
than ever before. Just you 
try it. 


Old Dutch 


Cleanser 


is not only handier and 
better than old-fashioned, 
destructive caustic and 
acid cleaners, but also 
safer. It 


Cleans, Scrubs 
Scours, Polishes 


mechanically, not chem- 
ically, and is entirely free 
from acid, caustic or 
alkali. It is the one safe, 
hygienic cleanser to use in 
the kitchen, on pots, ket- 
tles, pans and all cooking 
utensils. 


Large Sifter-Can 
(At All Grocers’) 10c 


If your grocer doesn't keep it, send 
us his name and /0c in stamps (reg- 
ular price), and we'll send you a full- 
size can. Write for our free “ Hints 
for Housewives" booklet. 
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Let the New Year Bring 
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Let the home-baked beans— the indigestible beans—go with the 
rest of the Old Year’s mistakes. It is time to realize that there are 
better ways for preparing this premier food. 

One can no longer doubt it, for millions have already proved it. 
And a single can of Van Camp’s beans will prove it to you and yours. 
We ask you to buy that can. 


Meat is enormously high now, but beans cost the same as of old. 
And beans are 8+ per cent nutriment. 

Beans are as hearty as beef; they contain even more food than 
beef; they cost but a third as much. 


It is an easy matter, by serving the right beans, to cut your meat 
bills in half. But you never can do it, and have your folks well 
pleased, until you learn to serve Van Camp’s. 


Ycu can serve home-baked beans only once in a while. “They 
are mushy and broken and flat. 


They are hard to digest—they ferment and form gas—because 
you cannot apply enough heat. 


Not so with Van Camp’s. The skins are unbroken. ‘The beans 
remain nutty and mealy and whole. “Uhe tomato sauce, being baked 
into the beans, gives them for all a perpetual zest. 





Van@mps 


And Van Camp’s beans digest. There is no fermentation, no 
gas. One gets the whole of their food value. 


Our future and fortunes are at stake on baked beans. ‘That's 
why we are careful about them. 

‘That’s why we pay for Michigan beans, selected by hand, four 
times what some beans cost. 

That’s why we use only whole tomatoes, ripened on the vines. 
We could buy plenty of tomato sauce ready-made for one-fifth what 
we spend to make ours. 

That’s why we use steam ovens. ‘There is no other way to apply 
enough heat without crisping and bursting the beans. 

And that’s why we heat those ovens to 2+5 degrees. Why we 
bake in small parcels so the full heat goes through. ‘There is no other 
way to break up the granules so that the beans will digest. 


All these things are essential, and legions of people are finding 
it out. ‘The sale of Van Camp’s increased last year by many millions 
of cans. And millions more will this year come to know and to 
use them. 


The folks at your table will all be glad if you will come to be 
one of them. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK»°BEANS 


. > at 
It isn’t your fault, Mrs. Housewife, that home-baked beans can’t 
compare with Van Camp’s. 


You can’t get such beans as we get. You can’t buy tomato sauce 
. ‘ + - ] ] - ] 
equal to ours. And you cannot bake the sauce into the beans, as we do. 

You can’t, in a dry oven, apply enough heat. And you cannot 


bake beans without crisping some and bursting the rest. 


One must have our materials, and must have a steam oven, to get 
uch results as we get. 


Three sixes: 


Van Camp Packing Company 


There are plenty of ready-baked beans, it 1s true, ch are 
poorer than you bake at home. There are inferior beans 


tomato sauce put up in careless wavs. 


But no home-baked beans can compare with Van Camp's. — It is 
time that you knew this fact. For Van Camp’s beans will become, 
when you know them, almost a daily dish. You will buy them by 
the dozen cans. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 


issl Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Menus for Small Afternoon 
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RO ESAQZMAN DER this heading I shall consider start S.T. Rorer dining-room table in the dining-room. Use either a 
a S afternoons at home, thimble parties, é handsome square luncheon-cloth or a large center- 
a ox U "4 five o’clock teas and evening parties. piece with doilies to match, or, if you like, a handsome, | 
(> awk A) The afternoons at home and the five spotlessly-white tablecloth. O i can build J 
boxe KO Wet 7 Q 0" lock teas are necessarily very light 
PAS iS 3 repasts. A cup of tea, with wafers, How to Arrange the Table Prettily 

Moy eS SSH) thin bread and butter and small eae : ; rea strenet 
cakes is quite enough. If you have a tea-table in the RRANGE at one end the tea service, with a kettle 
library or living-room ask a friend to make and pour of boiling water over an alcohol lamp; a chocolate | an d ener 7 on 
the tea right there. The service need not be uniform. service may be arranged at the opposite end, as many Oy ' 
The cups and saucers should be thin and may all differ persons prefer hocolate to teaon a cold day. Have . 5 "i } 
from one another. _ a few dainty flowers in the center of the agp Cam pbell S Sou ps. 

The lady who presides at the tea-table must know place on small doilies pretty dishes filled with olives, 
how to make tea. If well made tea is very refreshing, salted nuts and bonbons. Serve cakes and wafers in nr ; ie i 
but of all drinks it requires the greatest care in mak- Millis A a cake-basket. Arrange the sandwic hes, which may | hey are rich with the 
ing. | To many the tea-ball solves the problem, but eS eee cae MENTED + be made in different shapes, and the thin bread and nourishing properties of 
the infusion is never so good as when it is made in a butter on doilies placed on dinner-plates. | : ‘ 
hot china pot. Use the water at the first boil—one cannot make There is a “high tea whic h, in cities and larger towns, takes the choice meats, and fine 
good tea or coffee from over-boiled, flat water—and pour in enough place of dinner—that is, it is served at six o'clock and is a very pretty » 2 3 
to scald and heat the teapot thoroughly. Empty this water out and affair. One may put the entire supper on the table at first: suc h poultry and fresh tender 
put in the tea—a teaspoonful to each cup. _ Fill the pot at once with dishes as jellied chicken, fried chicken, croquettes, with tea, coffee vegetables put up just as 
boiling water, cover and allow it to stand for two minutes; stir and or chocolate are served. Hot buttered rolls, waffles, thin bread and 
pour. Use a china strainer, as metal spoils the flavor of tea. butter are brought in constantly from the kitchen. The sweets are they come from the garden. 

If chocolate is served make the syrup early in the day and simply usually home-made, served with cream and sponge cake. People ’ 6 ’ 

. ° ° ; $ ° . ihe ” | ve ‘ ( 
reheat and dilute with hot milk at serving-time. Bring it to the are seated at table for “high tea,” and the hostess always pours. C ampbell Beef 5 Up, 
serving-table in a chocolate-pot or a pretty pitcher. | for instance, 1S made ot 

Coffee, like tea, should be made at the tea-table in a French drip pot. The Best Way to Serve a Chafing-Dish Supper : \ 

. . “¢ ee pain re c . " . 7 a 
Use a tablespoonful of finely-ground good quality coffee to each half- é prime fresh Government 
pint of freshly-boiled water. Scald the pot before putting in the N THESE modern times the chafing-dish supper has, to a great inspected beef with carrots 
coffee. If you use a metal pot be sure it is bright, clean and dry inside. extent, crowded out the old-fashioned “high tea.”” Many persons, Z 3 i d 
A coffee-pot must be thoroughly dried after each using or the stale however, still look upon the chafing-dish as a luxury or toy to be used and turnips CUE IftO dice; 
coffee will spoil the flavor of the most carefully-selected coffee-bean. only now and then for a rarebit or other small dish to be cooked late in 

Sandwiches, if you have them, must be small and dainty. They are the evening. When you know its possibilities and you have learned and barley and fragrant 
easily kept fresh if carefully wrapped in a damp cloth and put ina to use it well these ideas will immediately vanish. It is very econom- herbs. Served hot and 
tin box and kept ina very cool place. ical and saves much time, trouble and materials. For the invited ‘ ‘ 7 _— 

few or for the plain family supper it is equally useful. steaming it 1S delicious. 4 

Dainty Service Reveals the Refinement of the Hostess A little left-over beef or lamb may be minced and warmed up in Anda plateful is a meal in 

tomato or brown sauce, and chicken in cream sauce; add a few : 2 : 

OR more pretentious afternoon or evening affairs simply add a few chopped mushrooms and you have an excellent dish. Oysters are itself. Campbell s Ox-tail 

fancy cakes ora greater variety of sandwiches and a light salad. Do panned in ten minutes, and the great advantage is that they are served S < ls ly 
not have too much: the taste and refinement of the hostess are recog hot. If you cannot easily make toast make it crisp in the afternoon youp 18 also extremely 
nized by the manner of the service. One reads the refinement of the while you havea fire and keep it ina dry place. he; arty and nutritious. Our 
home-life more quickly at simple functions than at a formal dinner. lo serve a chafing-dish supper easily, get everything ready before , 

At this season of the year, if refreshments are to be served rather the guests arrive. As all recipes call for butter by the tablespoonful | Chicken Soup has plenty 
late in the evening, such hot dishes as panned oysters, creamed sweet an ounce —cut the butter into ounce squares, arrange these on a plate Be oe See - : 
breads or chicken a la King are in good taste. If the chafing-dish is and stand them aside for use. Put the flour into a small, pretty bow]; of juicy chicken-m at in 
used for cooking these dishes serve them from the dining-room table. measure the liquids and put them in dainty pit hers. Cut or chop the it. Our Vegetable Soup 
Serve with them toast or crisp crackers. meat and put it inasmall china dish. Get seasonings together. Then, ; 5 ea P 

Sandwiches, salads, tea, coffee or chocolate may be served on small at the last moment, all you have to do is the actual cooking. When contains 32 different in= 
tables in the library or ‘iving-room. If refreshments are dished in the the time comes for serving place the chafing-dish on a tray; bring in " : — : : ¢ 

; , pe - & ore 7 : : oO ) 
pantry or kitchen and passed to the guests, wherever they may be, the materials, place the meat and liquids to the left, the spoons and gre die nts, inc ud Ing I 
seated or standing, pass the coffee in cups without sauc ers; pass on cooking-paddle, butter, flour, salt and pepper to the right. Fill the vegetables. And there S 
the same tray spoons, sugar and cream. Persons cannot easily man lamp; see that matches are at hand before you are seated. f. : 
age a cup and saucer and a plate at the same time if they are standing, The hot-water pan is used for keeping materials hot for a second No it nor grease 1n 
but if the cup has no saucer it can be placed on the plate with the helping; the actual cooking is more quickly done in the “blazer” 
refreshments. Trays or lapboards are crude and out of place. the pan with the long hi unde. If your table is in good condition and 

t ; sianecage gy! puer™ sige y 5 

In giving large ‘afternoons,”’ for which cards are sent out, the well polished use doilies instead of a tablecloth. At first serve only 9 
hostess should receive standing by the library, living-room or one dish, but make enough of it for a second helping. After a little 
drawing-room door. On such occasions serve refreshments from the experience you can cook and serve two dishes easily. 

———————— ——— a ——— 
—— Suitable Combination for Afternoon Teas 4 ——_—_—_—_. — “High Teas” - 
} 
English Tea Fruit Sandwiches Souillon Wafers Clam BouillonwithWhipped Cream | 
nes ee PI 
Phin Bread and Butter Grapefruit Salad Panned Chicken Wafers 
Slices of Loaf Cake Creamed Hashed Potatoes sroiled Chops 
Celery Salad inSpanish Peppers | Whole Wheat Bread Creamed Hashed Potatoes Th 17 Are eEACY 1] 2¢ 
‘off ) | ey are easy to digest; an¢ 
Coffee Raglettes Deviled Tongue Sandwiches | Steamed Prunes Cream Rolls y y - 
Cl Whi ic Lady Fingers Tomato Jelly Stuffed with easy to serve— rez dy 1 in a min- 
mocolate, upped Uream Orange Sherbet Almond Wafers Waldorf Salad > i . 
Spice Cakes : A Cereal with Cream Wafers Coffee Hs with no k ~ nor aye me 
| Strawberry Sherbe , Finge Broiled Chops Peas | they cost you about a third or 
j Cocoa, Whipped C ream Strawberry Sherbet Lady Fingers Rolls Oyster Bouillon in Cups with | ‘ | 
t “Hermits” ; ‘ ; : Canned Peaches, Cream Whipped Cream a Que arter wh: it you couk | make 
i Candied Ginger am § RpeRge Lane.) Sponge Cake EP such soups for,—to say noth- 
t | Fried Smelts, Sauce Tartare 
| Nut Sandwiches Vanilla Ice Cream | Grapefruit Rolls ing of your time. If not entirely 
7 Tomato Jelly, Mayonnaise Spiced Rolled Wafers Creamed Fish in Potato Border Broiled Birds or Chicken ; 
| Assorted Cold Meats with French Fried Sweet Potatoes satis fu dl the &rocer gives back 
Fruit Crackers Cocoa | Rolled Ginger Wafers Chocolate | _ Mayonnaise of Celery Waldorf Salad in Red Apples your money, ‘And we pay him. 
; entice aoe 3 Cream Cheese Crackers Cream Cheese Crackers , 
' Coffee Apple Jelly Coffee ‘That shows what we know about 
————————————. For Small Evening Affairs = Se ee SSS | their qui ality. W hy not try 
. ) I 
Tongue Salad Honolulu Sandwiches Coffee —— Six o’Clock Chafing-Dish Suppers ———-——— these nour ishing soups tod lyf 
grown Bread and Butter Orange Jelly Sponge Cake 
Sandwiches Caviar Canapes Oyster Cocktails Bi Bee ——a 
Rolled Ginger Wafers Coffee Keg Salad Nut Sandwiches Deviled Oysters Pilot Bread Lobster & la Newburg Toast d Cones 
4 = Tea or Coffee seef ai la Bordelaise Rolls Lettuce Salad Wafers 21 kin S 10c a Call SS 
: Tomato Je ‘lly, French Dressing Mavonnaise of Celery | Crackers Cheese heen A cae in name 
4 ae or .) seers . ce egetable s€€ 
ut Sandwiches 2 Rolled ( ‘hopped Beef Sandwiches Crackers . ef Chees —— Ox Tail Julienne 
Almond Cake Coffee Caan Coffee — a Mock Turtle Asparagus 
~ A S] * M souillon Wafers ee nr 
—T ver : Appice apohge Sardine Canapes Minced Beef in Tomato Sauce Ua EMO ey | 
i ‘iy S ; { made Grah: lafar “Ls : : Fomato-Okra — Bouillo 
fees seer Stated with Home-made Graham Wafers Chicken Ala Newburg Rolls Rolls | fom chee” Penaae | 
ae “ages Iindive, French Dressing Mayonnaise of Celery Wafers Chin Boao Lae Pot 
ali aa) T Cc. = »~ pe ee ° a eae 5 a a o ries Mutton roth 
and Butter Sandwiches Fruit and Nut Sandwich ; : Wafers ? 5 ‘ | reserved Straw berric Vermicelli- Tomato 
; Cocoa Sponge Gems with Purée of Apricot Sponge Cake Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 
Coffee Coff 
oliee | 
; ' 3 = . fas : Just add hot water 
; ay Saleen iS cee Bouillon with Whipped Cream romato Soup with Whipped Cream pc ; ’ 
Lamb Salad Pr ay Sandwiches Pulled Bread ot Grapefruit Wafers _ aries to a boil, and 
nie Brown Bread Sandwiches Cold Fish or Crabs & la Dewey Cream Chicken with Peas serve. 
Cl 1 Cel nT fell | | Toast Rolls 
lopped Celery in Lomato Jelly, To: | Breasts of Birds in Brown Sauce Lettuce Salad Wafers 
sot go ee ae flee — soe foie) ene ee eT ‘Crier Ciseee , Coens | Look for the red-and-white labe! 
. | wr swile “*heace | onee ° ‘ — | > 
Cracker wien os viled Cheese | Endive Salad Wafers Bar-le- Due Wouldn’t you like a copy of ee 
| oliee * fag | ‘offee P ~ / . 
| Chicken & la King Toast Coffec aeaeian Menu Book, free? It contains many practi 
} | oe > ee ee) a th et ’ , J 
Coffee | Cottlee hints and suggestions for improving the h« 
| 1 Fie i _ en Evenings on the Farm table at moderate expense. 

Bread S: s - . 

so read and —— andwiche Popcorn Apples Nuts Popcorn JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPAN 

"Oo : | Sweet Cider Gingerbread Grape Juice } Camden N J 

: C He, = Ct sely ee ruit Sandwiches Apple Juice Nuts _ Popcorn | 
i ahr Sus 2D 2 i Apple Juice | For Nineteen Ten all brainy ! 
\¢ at I nas, French essing ‘. " ruil arcuerntes | r 
I ré 1) | ! , id and s4utter anned I ruit Margue rites ee eo : ew er ee | } Make good resolves galore 
Brown Bread Sandwir } So I'll eat Campbell’s Soups ; 
} P in Brown Sauce Toast NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for February) Mrs. Rorer will write about and then = 
Spanish PeppersFilled with Chicken j Celery Salac a . —S 
— ce Jelly. pa " an he “y Menus for a Family of Two | Resolve to eat some more. 
Rolled Sandwiches Coff Coffe | She will suggest in this article a number of menus which afford variety and which may 
- — be procured and served for five dollars a week. . 7 
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OMING in from an afternoon walk I 
hear, as I open the street door, sounds 
of an altercation in the library. 

Nothing makes me so sad ard so indignant. 
The children know it, and yet every once in a 
i while it happens. This time, worse than all, 
\ \y it is the older children who are the offenders. 
Amy is calling Gillett to order, and he appears 
not to be accepting it with entire meekness of 
spirit. 

As I enter the room the brother stands on 
the hearth-rug, black and determined-looking; 
the sister, prim, reproving and indignant, is 
on the sofa. This is what I hear as I stand 
in the doorway: 

Amy: ‘But you were horrid rude to the girls.” 

Gillett: “I don’t care if I was.” 

Amy: ‘Well, when it was to my friends, then I care.”’ 

Gillett: ‘You can tell your friends to go to 

I think it time to interpose. Ruth and Tom, for once in the posi- 
tion of neutral allies, are wearing that expression of superior virtue 
which I can see is the last straw to Gillett’s pride and temper. Tom, I 
am sorry to say, enjoys seeing his elder brother on the grill; Ruth 
invariably sides with Amy, so reénforcements of some kind are needed. 
Before anything more has time to be said I send Ruth to her prac- 
ticing and Tom to clearing the snow off the garden paths. Nothing 
clears the air toward understanding and reconciliation like a closed 
caucus. 

“Well, dears,” say I, ‘‘what’s on now?” 

‘“‘Amy’s been not minding her business again,” blusters Gillett with 
shocking English construction. 

«« And Gillett’s been very, very rude,” explains Amy, witha narrow, 
critical little line about her lips which, if it is not checked, means an 
uncomfortable time to somebody besides herself later in life. 

“Can you tell me what it is about? One at a time, please.’ 

Amy begins: “ Yes, Mother; I was certainly ashamed today at the 
way Gillett acted. We were on the school steps, a whole crowd of 
us girls, and some of them were calling to Gillett, and 
in the midst of it he walked right past and scowled 
awfully. It wasn’t so much what he said as the way he 
looked, and the girls were awfully hurt. They say if 
Gillett Foster can’t take a little fun they don’t want 
to speak to him again. I was mortified to death. I do 
wish you would remind him again of all the things you’ ve 
said to him so many times about being polite to girls. I 
don’t think he remembers very well.” 








’ 


From the Boy’s Viewpoint Om 


MY throws a glance at her brother which seems to 
say: ‘‘Now you see what Mother will think!” 
Somehow, I do not feel entirely convinced of the blackness of 
Gillett’s misdemeanor, even before I hear his side of the story. Per 
haps he sees this in my eyes, because, as he throws himself on the rug 
at my feet, he says: 

“Mother, I’m tired to death of the way some of the girls act.” 

“How do they act?” I suggest, as I see that he does not quite like 
to go into particulars. 

“Well, they are always bothering around on the steps as we go in to 
school, asking me all sorts of questions that are just made up. Every 
single day they call me up over the telephone or send notes. That 
red-headed girl is always fussing because I won’t go out in her run 
about with her. She and the tall one in Amy’s class, Kdna Summers, 
go past the book-store window when I am inside, about a dozen times 
an hour, and the boys kid me about it. Oh! why can’t they let a 
fellow alone? I’d like them so much better if they would. Can you 
tell me, Mother, why so many girls will do such things?” ° 

His distaste shows so plainly that Amy exclaims: 

“There, Mother, that’s just the way he looked 
this morning on the school steps dy 

But I stop her with a gesture, while I ponder 
how I am to meet this old-new problem made 
so insistent by the conditions of a modern High 
School. At last I ask: ‘‘Don’t you like to go 
driving with the girls? They are nice girls, 
aren’t they?” 

Nonchalantly: ‘Oh, well enough, and I 
wouldn’t mind the driving if it was my runabout. 
Of course”—as if guessing my thoughts—‘ I] 
don’t so much mind not having a horse or a 
motor of my own, now, because [ am going to, 
some time; and if it was only once or twice it 
would be fun enough, but they just pester me all the time to go with 
them, and ask me why I don’t answer their notes. Great Glory, 
Mother!” he exploded, ‘‘it would take all a fellow’s time to be fooling 
that way. Don’t you think so?” 

“You said nothing rude, my son? Are you quite sure?” 

“No, but I came near it once or twice. I felt like shouting what we 
used to when we were little kids and you wouldn’t let us say it right 
out: M. Y.O. B. Do you remember?” And the scowl gave place to 
a laugh in which we all three joined as we recalled this clever evasion 
of parental commands. ‘‘M. Y. O. B.” is not near as rude as ‘ Mind 
your own business,”’ which is a sentiment that, it seems, positively 

ist be uttered on imperative occasions. 





Talking it Over With the Daughter 


FEEL that this is a time for plain speaking to the daughter rather 

than to the son, so I say to him first: 

‘“T think, my dear Gillett, that you have exercised a good deal of 
elf-control, and I am proud of you. If you had shown your impa 
tience in a stronger way at that kind of behavior on the part of a lot 
of silly girls—yes, silly’’—as I see Amy ready to defend them—‘‘] 
hould have been sorry, but I should not have blamed you severely 
[t is in the order of things that a man has to take a great deal of 
provocation from a girl before it is allowable to express himself. Even 
then he is apt to be uncomfortable over it. But if he merely shows by 
his demeanor, as you have done, that the experience is unwelcome, | 
think he cannot be blamed in the least.’ 

“So you are not angry with me?” 

“Not at all, Gillett; only try, dear, to keep your tongue in silence as 
you have done today. It is safest. Now go to your Latin and let me 
talk to Amy.” 

As he closes the door after a kiss to me 
umphant glance at his sister—she begins: 


and, I am afraid, a tri- 
“TI must say, Mother, 
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that I am greatly surprised! Afterall the things I’ve heard you tell 
the boys about treating other boys’ sisters as they would like them 
to treat us As : 

“Amy,” I interrupt, “did you hear Gillett’s answer to my question 
about his going driving with the girls?” 

“Ves, of course; what of it?” 

“Why, all of it! That’s the beginning, the end and the middle. 
Gillett’s answer was: ‘ Yes, if it was my runabout.’ In other words, 
he wanted to be the one to offer the favor to the girls, and not to have 
it offered by the girls to him. Do you not see the difference? He 
does not know, nor do you, yet, all that his reply meant. But it con- 
tains the marrow of this whole question of the relation between boys 
and girls in a coeducational public school.” 

I pause here, to gather together some threads in my own expe- 
rience and to add to them my knowledge of the deeper issues 
between man and woman, in my effort to translate the wisdom of it 
for Amy’s soul. \ 

““Come, dear, and sit in the big chair.’?’ We 
both laugh as she settles herself beside me, 
for it is a tight squeeze. Her blond young 
head, with its upright bow of ribbon, quite over- 
tops mine, as the glass above the fireplace shows. 
My eldest daughter is growing into womanhood 
so fast it takes my breath away. And yet, in 
some respects, her soul, her comprehensions, are 
not much beyond Judith’s. 

““Amy, do you ever send the boys notes and 
call them over the telephone?” 

“Why, Mother, of course. I talked a long 
while to Arthur Hutchins yesterday about the 
class supper, and I wrote a note to Sam Needham 
accepting his invitation to the Friday night 
dance.” 

“T don’t mean quite that,” I explain. ‘Such 
things are all right if they are necessary and if you really have 
something to arrange; but what I do not want you to do is to make 
opportunities to see and talk with the boys merely for the sake of 
seeing them and talking to them. Always let them 
be the ones todo that. Do you see what I mean?” 








An Old Law 


HILE Amy seems to be reviewing the subject 

both in the abstract and personal sense I go 
on: “You know, dear, that there is one very old 
fashion which came in so long ago nobody knows 
just when—only, it seems pretty certain that God 
is back of it; and that is, that it is the man’s part to 
seek and the woman’s part to besought. And although 
you are only sixteen and a half, this old fashion begins 
to apply to you. Whatever the rest of the girls at 
school do or do not do I want my Amy to remember never to make 
the first advance to a boy. I don’t know how to put it strongly 
enough. Gillett’s perception is perfectly right and natural. All 
well-brought-up boys feel so. They want to make the advances. 
To be frank about it, they despise the girls who forget the rule. It 
was the note of contempt in Gillett’s voice which the girls resented 
so deeply. They did not know that he was unconsciously obeying 
a divine instinct while they were unconsciously disobeying a divine 
law. I wish, dear, that, until you are older and understand better, 
you would take Mother’s advice about this. Never, no matter what 
the occasion, be the first to make advances. If a boy wants to talk 
with you let him come; if he wants to walk with you let him ask; if 
he wants to see you here is your home and your Mother in it to 
welcome him; if there is any telephoning, any book-lending, any 
lesson questions, let him begin it; always, invariably—and never 
you! Do you understand, dear?” 

“T think so, Mother.” 

“T don’t mean you to be stiff and priggish; you know that. I hope 
you will be always simple, unaffected, polite and pleasant. But 
remember to draw the line instantly in your own mind when it comes 
to seeming to make occasions to meet the boys. It won’t do for 
them or for yourself. You lose in their regard and in your own self- 
respect. You cheapen yourself. Why, Amy, I heard a woman once, 
who was as old as Grandma, say that some of the things she did 
when she was a girl made her blush to think of fifty years afterward. 
You don’t want to bring that kind of a penalty upon yourself, do you?” 


A Girl’s Self-Respect 


MY was thinking hard. At last: 

“We've talked this over sometimes, Mother, we girls, and some 
think as you do, and some don’t. May Wagner said that that high 
and mighty ground was all very well for some girls who had lots of 
attention”—you should have heard the way Amy pronounced the 
word! —“‘hut that sometimes you had to encourage a boy alittle. If 
you didn’t he wouldn’t come near you. And waiting was all right if 
they came, but sometimes they never 
came.” (May Wagner is twenty, and 
I’m sorry Amy knows her.) 

“My child, listen to me! I must talk 
to you as if you were older. There is 
never any exception to the rule! It is 
true that sometimes ‘he doesn’t come.’ 
Very well, then, the woman must endure 
it. She can never go out of her way to 
question or invite; she can never follow; 
she must Whatever happens 
loneliness, misunderstanding, sorrow, a 
broken heart even—the rule is the same. 
To forget it, to break it willfully, is to 
sacrifice everything that a woman should most wish to keep—her self 
respect and the respect of others. Will you remember this, Amy?” 

The bright head has gone down on my shoulder and the arms 
around my neck. In this firelight talk I have seen my daughter reach 
her woman’s stature psychically. Dim instincts of her own have 
become clear to her; a larger sense of her feminine dignity has been 
aroused, and with it the first self-conscious pride of sex that will never 
leave her, please God, and which she may some time impart, as I have 
done, to daughters of her own. 

J am not so sorry for Gillett’s experience on the High-School steps. 
It has made a reason for a talk which was imperative and which 
might otherwise have been delayed too long. 


wait. 





NOTE—This is the fifth of a series of articles which Mrs. Conover is writing for 
The Journal. The sixth will appear in the next issue (for February). 
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An Introductory Word 
from Mr. Free) 


O the women of America: You 
can’t imagine how gratified I am 
with the way you have respond- 
ed to my 20th Century Sewing Ma- 
chine. The:Jetter which one woman 
writes me would alone almost reward 
me for every trial .I have undergone. 
She says: 
‘‘Mr. Free, your sewing ma- 
chine is what:we women have been 
entitled to for the last 20 years. 
No more ‘aching back and tired 
limbs. 
No more broken needles. 
No more unéven stitches. 
No more ugly dust. 
And then the beautiful work I 
can do with those: attachments!’’ 
*# 
ae 
F course, I ¢an not tell you all 
about The:FREE in this one 
advertisement: 
I wrote ‘‘In:the Day’s Work’’ 
to do that. ee 
But suppose we take up one of 
the many reasons why The FREE is 
the only perfect machine. 
Let’s take the Rotary Spool Pin. 
It’s a small point, but it will 
illustrate how we hiaven’t left one 
stone unturned ‘to make The FREE 
absolutely perfect. =: 
* 















ee 

OU know, when::you sew with 

a full spool of thread or silk a 

couple of coils ‘are pretty sure 
to fall off the spool, andwind around 
the spool pin, under the spool. 

Then the thread tightens around 
the spool pin. Fat 

And breaks! 

And this usually happens just 
when you are doing some:nice work. 

Some times only a couple coils 
slip off the spool and the ‘thread does 
not break. 

But it tightens, increases the ten- 
Sion, and spoils the stitch! ‘2% 

What an uncalled for annoyance! 

If you were using The: FREE 
you could wind layer after-:layer of 
thread about the Spool Pin, >=: 

And sew on it all day:4vithout 
a break or a strain. = 







































which revolves with the 
thread. 
Just another 





little 


point of superiority in 
EWING 
Send for my MACHINE 


Free Book 


I want you to know the other 
‘*35 reasons,’’ and how I insure 
The FREE for five years against 
Accident, Breakage, Wear, Fire, 
Tornado, Lightning and Water. So 
I have written a beautiful book ‘In 
the Day’s Work.”’ It explains every 
thing, and tells of the 


Beautiful Fancy Work 


you can do with the complete set of FREE 


attachments. It is worth 50 cts. I want you Free 
to have a special copy free. Just send me Sewing 
your name and address. I have no agents Machi 
or canvassers to annoy you. Write for it achine 
: Company 
Clip coupon now. Dept. 2 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me 
your book, ‘‘In the 
Day's Work."’ 


Ur Ofer 
President 


Free Sewing Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill. © 
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Advantages of Deep Breathing 


Mary E. The deep breathing of fresh air 
has been called a form of prayer. The soul, 
mind and body call for rest and recreation, and 
the answer comes in steadier nerves, clearer 
brain and larger outlook. Drafts are not good 
for us, but bad air is worse. If we stopped 
to think of the meaning of foul air we would 
breathe less of it. How can a dainty girl with- 
out protest take into her lungs air that others 
have already breathed? Isn’t that thought a 
sufficient argument for thorough ventilation 
even at night? Pure air is a magic cosmetic. 
It clears and freshens complexions, brightens 
eyes and banishes headaches. 

To Prevent Chilblains 

SUFFERER. The circulation must be kept 
active by vigorous exercise and by warmth. 
Toilet vinegar may be used in the bath-water 
to harden the skin. 


“Little Things” for Girls are Often Neglected 


Apa. It is the ‘‘little things” so often 
neglected by girls that contribute much to 
health and beauty. One most important ‘‘little 
thing” is keeping the feet dry and warm. Damp 
feet are responsible for many winter ills and 
ails—colds, sore throats, catarrh—each one in 
turn bringing about unattractive conditions—a 
throaty voice, inflamed eyes, a ‘‘stuffed-up” 
nose. Keep one pair of overshoes at home and 
another at the office. And always change damp 
shoes and skirts. 


For Chapped Hands 
SARA. Here is a good formula: 
Glycerin ie isiek Sn 20 
Rectified spirit of wine 
Elderflower water . 
Witch hazel 
Rosewater... . 


2% ounces 

4 ounce 

1 ounce 

134 ounces 

che -% ot eee 
The bottle should be shaken before a little 

of the mixture is rubbed on the hands. 


A Few Winter “Don'ts” 


Lucite. If you would have a fresh com- 
plexion don’t neglect the daily bath. 

Sunshine and fresh air give color and bloom— 
don’t use them sparingly. 

Don’t put off the exercise hour until you are 
fagged with a day’s work. 

Don’t exercise one part of the body to the 
exclusion of another; aim at symmetrical de- 
velopment. 

Don’t sit in a draft after vigorous exercise. 

Don’t talk when you are hoarse; throat affes 
tions or permanent loss of voice may follow. 








retty Girl Questions 


By Emma ¢€. Walker, MD. 



































PAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


Expression Counts More Than Complexion 


NELLIE. Because yours is not a “wax-doll” 
face should give you no cause for unhappiness. 
Every girl can cultivate the beauty of an attract- 
ive expression by first cultivating an interest in 
others, often called tact. Would you not your- 
self rather talk to a friend whose face responds 
sympathetically to every detail of your con- 
versation than to a cold-faced beauty? Which 
girl appeals to you? 


‘ 


The Danger of Gasoline 

EtHEL. Never hunt for a gasoline leak with 
a light. Instantaneous and disastrous are the 
results of finding such a leak. Never use gaso- 
line in the room with a flame. Gasoline vapor- 
izes in contact with the air and the vapor is very 
inflammable. Many cases of horrible burns have 
been due to carelessness in handling gasoline. 


To Develop the Arm Muscles 

F. H. B. There is never a better time to 
exercise systematically than during the winter 
season. ‘Take erect position, body rigid, head 
braced; with hands tightly clenched, and extend 
the arms above the head as far as possible. Now 
bend the arms at elbows, and with the hands 
turned downward at the wrist drop the hands till 
thumbs touch shoulders. Extend the arms 
again to first position. The arm and shoulder 
muscles will be developed and the circulation of 
the upper part of the body will be stimulated by 
this exercise. 
Sluggishness of the Bowels 

CAROLINE. If you will send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope I will mail you the descrip- 
tion of the German housewife’s method of 
drinking milk to prevent constipation. 


Good /Vanners and 
By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Refreshments for At-Home Days 


Please tell me the usual ways of serving re- 
freshments on ‘‘days at home.” Mrs. H. P. 

You may serve refreshments from a small 
table in your drawing-room, making the table 
look as dainty as possible with the kettle (in 
which water is kept boiling by a tiny alcohol 
lamp), tea-caddy, cream, sugar, etc. Thin slices 
of lemon should be provided, as many prefer it 
to cream. Also there should be small sand- 
wiches of lettuce or watercress, and tiny cakes 
which may easily be eaten without necessitating 
the removal of one’s glove. Where many guests 
are expected an intimate friend may be asked 
to preside at the tea-table, allowing the hostess 
to devote her entire attention to her guests. If 
your days at home are confined to a limited 
number—to Thursdays in January, for instance— 
the refreshments should be served in a little 
more formal way. Bouillon, café frappé, besides 
tea, with the usual accompaniment of sand- 
wiches, cakes and bonbons, are served from your 
dining-table by two intimate friends, one friend 
sitting at each end. 


The Proper Way to Drink Bouillon 


Is it correct to use a spoon in drinking bouillon 
or should the cup be lifted by its two handles to 
the mouth? Mrs. H. 

The spoon should be used at first. When only 
a small part of the liquid remains it may be 
drunk from the cup, which should be held by 
one of its handles. 


The Correct Visiting-Card for a Girl 


I am a young girl. Should my cards be en- 
graved with my name alone, or should my name 
be preceded by ‘‘ Miss”? EVA. 

A young girl’s visiting-card should bear her 
name in full with the prefix ‘‘Miss.”’ If she is 
the eldest daughter, and on leaving school pre- 
fers using her surname only, as ‘‘ Miss Jones,” 
her cards may be so engraved. 

Serving the Wedding Cake 

Is it customary to serve wedding cake at a 
wedding, or should it be sent to the homes of 
the guests afterward? HELEN. 

It is the prevailing custom to serve wedding 
cake in small white boxes, bearing the interlaced 
initials of the bride and bridegroom. These 
boxes, tied with narrow white satin ribbon, are 
piled on a table near the front door, and each 
guest is expected to take one on leaving the 
house. It is not usual to send wedding cake to 
one’s friends unless, perhaps, in a few excep- 
tional cases, as to a relative living at a distance 
or to a devoted friend who may be prevented by 
illness from attending the wedding. 


When the Wife Leaves Her Husband’s Cards 


In making calls when should I leave my hus- 
band’s cards with mine, and how many of each 
should be left? Mrs. X. Y. 4 
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When calling on an unmarried woman you 
should leave one of your husband’s cards and 
one of your own. If your friend is married it is 
correct to leave two of your husband’s cards 
with one of yours. If making a ‘‘party call” on 
a friend who did not include your husband in her 
invitation, as, for instance, to a luncheon, your 
husband’s card should not be left with yours. 


Wearing a Hat at the Theater 


When occupying a box at the theater should 
one wear a hat? POLLY. 

It is customary for a girl to wear a hat in a 
theater box during the performance, although 
in no other part of the house is this done. 


Inviting the Man Friend of a Girl 

When giving an evening party should I send 
an invitation to the young man who is paying 
marked attention to one of my girl friends? I 
have never met him. UNCERTAIN. 

If you mean that your friend and the man are 
merely seen together, and that gossip has de- 
cided that they will probably marry, there is no 
reason for including him among your guests. If 
you know that these two young people are 
engaged to be married and that their engage- 
ment has been announced you should ask your 
friend’s fiancé to your entertainment if you in- 
vite her. 


Signing the Hotel Register 


How should an unmarried woman register in 
a hotel or in a passenger list ? CARRIE P. 

She should sign her Christian name with her 
surname, as ‘‘Miss Mary Smith,” or her sur- 
name alone, as ‘‘ Miss Smith.’”’ In both cases she 
should use the prefix ‘‘ Miss.”’ 
Leaving Cards for a Guest of Honor 

When attending a reception given for an out- 
of-town guest should I leave a card for this 
guest as well as for the hostess? MARIAN. 

Yes, a card should be left for each woman 
whose name appears in the invitation. If unable 
to be present at the reception cards should be 
mailed both to the guest and hostess; that to 
the guest should be sent in her hostess’s care. 
Assisting a Man With His Overcoat 

Should a girl help her escort to put on his 
coat? SALLY. 

No, this is not necessary, unless she sees that 
he is having difficulty with it. 





Get a Hobby! 


G.J.L. Does your work drag? Then put on 
your far-sighted glasses and get a view of the 
yeyond, Of course an outdoor hobby is most 
generally desirable. But never mind if it’s 
indoors—seek the hobby. It will make you 
over. It will add zest to your daily routine. 
But what shall it be? If you are living at home 
can you not undertake as your own responsi- 
bility the care of the yard? It will take all of 
your spare time both indoors and out to plan for 
the arrangement of lawn, trees and flower-beds 
for the coming spring and summer. You ma 
even have room for a kitchen garden, an herb 
plot and a wild garden. There will not be 
nearly time enough to accomplish all the work 
that will unfold itself before you. But about 
the expense? According to an old proverb of 
the East, ‘‘If thou hast two loaves of bread sell 
one and buy thyself sweet hyacinths to feed thy 
soul.” As for indoor hobbies there are music, 
painting, reading courses, needlework, a pet 
charity, Then, when you really come into the 
possession of a hobby, train yourself to talk of 
another’s, and not of your own. 


What to Do for Cold Hands 


GRACE. Slap your hands together briskl 
twenty times or more, whenever they feel cold. 
Or imitate ‘‘cabby” on the corner, swinging 
your arms vigorously for a few minutes. This 
will warm hands and arms more effectually than 
toasting them at the fire. 


Typhoid Carriers 


Home NvrseE. _ It is said that approximately 
four per cent. of all those who recover from 
typhoid fever carry about in their bodies for a 
long time the typhoid germs. In other words, 
they are ‘‘typhoid carriers.” When such people 
are uncleanly in their personal habits they are 
especially dangerous. Of course, when their 
occupation has to do with the preparation of 
food the risk to other people is very great. In 
such cases the most fastidious cleanliness is 
requisite. 


How to Take a Friction Bath 


Country Girt. A Turkish towel, or, if you 
prefer it, a flesh brush, is used for stimulating 
the skin surface. Morning or evening, after 
practicing the exercises you have chosen, take 
the friction bath. Holding the towel firmly by 
both ends, rapidly move it backward and for- 
ward, going over the entire body surface. The 
skin will soon show a healthy glow. A brisk rub 
with the hands dipped in cold water completes 
this stimulating bath. 


ood form 


Shall a Man and Girl Walk Arm in Arm? 


Is it old-fashioned for a man and a girl to walk 
in the street arm in arm? HAYSEED. 
_ Husband and wife frequently walk arm in arm 
in the evening and occasionally in the daytime, 
but a man does not offer his arm in the Street, 
except to his wife, unless in an emergency, as, 
for instance, to prevent their being separated in 
a crowd. Even in such a case he would be apt 
to do so only in the evening. 


Introducing Strangers to the Bridexroom 
At a wedding reception where the guests are 
strangers to the bridegroom whose duty is it 
to introduce him? FUTURE BRIDE. 
As the bride greets her friends she should turn 


and present her husband to them if they have 
not already met. 


Safety Before Politeness 


When a man takes a girl sleigh-riding should 
he leave the horse to help her in and out of the 
sleigh? HENRY. 

This would be putting politeness before per- 
sonal safety, and it is quite unnecessary. 
there is no one else to hold the reins he should 
allow the girl to get in and out of the sleigh un- 
aided, except as he may be able to help her from 
his driver’s seat. 


To Answer a Wedding Reception Invitation 


_ How should one accept, or decline, an invita- 
tion to a wedding reception? FANNIE. 
If an answer is requested a note should be 
written in the third person; otherwise, it is suf- 
ficient to leave your card if you attend the 
reception; or to mail it to the bride’s parents— 
your host and hostess—if you cannot be present. 


Refusing to Dance With an Objectionable Man 
How may a girl refuse to dance with an 
objectionable man if he sees that her card is 
not full? Just-Ovt. 
_ If by “objectionable” you mean that a man 
is uninteresting to you, or bores you, you should 
put your prejudice aside for the moment. If 
the man is such that a girl would feel uncom- 
fortable in his society she may simply say, 
‘Thank you, I shall not dance this waltz.” 


Inscription for an Engagement Ring 

_ What should be engraved in an engagement 
ring? ALBERT. 

As the inscription in a ring is a purely personal 

matter anything that one wishes may be written 
there, but it is usual to mark it with the girl’s 
and the man’s initials, and the date, as: A. H. P. 
to M. T. H., December 5, 1909. 





NOTE~— Both Doctor Walker and Miss Kingsland will be glad to answer questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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ay CLOAK * * 2 
SWE nt? 
Copyright, 
1909, by 
National Cloak & 
Sutt Company 


Spring Styles Are 
Greatly Changed 


These Two Books Show 
You the New Styles 


To tell you that these two Style Books are yours 
free—to tell you that the pleasure and advantage they 
offer are yours for the asking means that you will write 
for them. But to avoid your forgetting—to have you 
write for them today — NOW—that is our only caution. 


These two books are going to be intensely interest- 
ing to you, giving you advance news of all the changes 
in Spring Fashions, showing you all New York’s de- 
sirable styles and placing all within your reach at 
“NATIONAL” Prices. 

One book is now ready—the “NATIONAL’S” 
Sale of Advance Spring Styles with 48 pages 
of entirely new Spring fashions. This we are 
going to send you Free by return mail. 


The other, the “NATIONAL” Complete Style 
Book, 176 pages—ready January 27th. This 
will be the most valuable and the most impor- 
tant fashion publication of the year, 

These books are YOURS—FREE,. You only need 
to adopt this suggestion: Write for them NOW be- 
fore you turn this page. The Advance Sale Book will 
be sent you immediately. The Complete Style Book 
goes to you January 27th. 


“NATIONAL” Spring Offerings 
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B-61. A Pure Linen- 
Tailored Waist for $1. 
Postage paid by us. 


Think that announce- 
ment over, That is the 
whole story and certainly 
no reader can fail to take 
advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Collar, but not tie 
included. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust. White only. Puta 
one dollar bill in an en- 
velope, state the size you 
wish, and secure this 
New Spring Waist. 


B-42. All Worsted, 
Black Voile Skirt, $5.98 

A splendid new 
Design, tailored with 
‘*NATIONAL” careful- 
nessand guaranteed abso- 
lutely satisfactory. Made 
with nine gores arranged 
in sixteen side-plaits and 
artistically trimmed with 
taffeta. Sizes of skirts 22 
to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure, 36 to 44 inches front 
length. To every reader 
this represents the best 
skirt offer of the season. ? 

Price, without Drop Skirt, $5.98; with Black Taffeta Silk 
Drop Skirt attached, $0.48. Expressage prepaid. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed Guar- 
antee— attached. This tag says that you may return 
any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. The “NATIONAL” Prepays 
expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the 
Mail Orders Only No Agents cr Bra 


J ABLAc 
2 Face PowbER 


THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS = 


that her good looks—her success in socit 
—depend chiefly on her complexion, Is 
always that greatest of beautifiers, Lablache. 








It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- 
vents redness, roughness and chaps caused 
by winter winds, and imparts 

to its users that always desir- 

able appearance of youth. 


Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. A 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








Slobe-Wervie 


Wer a, holiday books are worth preserving. Some of them are 
rare and have expensive, delicate bindings. If left exposed 
on the table, they get soiled in a few days. 
A Globe“Wernicke Book-case section costs only a trifle more than the 
price of one book—yet it will hold twenty or more volumes. 

There are few households indeed where there are not at least a score or 
more books accumulated every year. Then why not arouse a higher regard 
for their proper care by keeping them in a GlobeWernicke “Elastic”? Book-case that 
expands and grows with the library. No empty shelves to collect the dust— 
no homeless books to tempt the borrower. 

Get suggestions from our new catalogue showing many models. ‘The origi- 
nal sketches of the 25 library interiors illustrated in it cost over $500.00 and 
will be prized by every book lover. 

Globe“Wernicke sectional Book-cases are carried in stock by nearly 1500 author- 
ized agents—and sold everywhere at uniform prices to everybody. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write to Department A for Catalogue. 





eft mnt 
Snr i She Globe=“Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI 


New York, 380-382 Broadway 
BRANCH STORES: { Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 
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If books are worth preserving at 
all— give them the best protec- 
tion possible— house them 


‘ ee in a SlobeSWernicke“‘ Elastic” 
Best Books ae Book-cnse. 


Lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 

i100 ‘‘best books,’’ for children and 

adults, as selected by such author- 

ities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John Ruskin, 
Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock, etc., 
sent free on request to Dept. A. 
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1 se m can never fray nor wear ragged, Therefore shirtwaists, 
iN sc provided with these new ic le i fasteners, will positively stay buttoned. > e 
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maker) do the mixing. Take a hint, do your own 
mixing; pay for poison only, then you get results. 
15c., 25c., and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores, 
or direct from us. 


‘ A.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. J 











AN IDEAL BUTTON FOR SHIRT WAISTS Stearns’ Electric Paste Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every woman should 

Catalog haveit. The mostinter- 
esting book of the kind ever issued for free 
distribution. 96 pages of latest designs in 
Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, Repousse Braid, 
Coronation Cord, Fyelet and Silk Em- 
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Hiandsome, cheaperthan 
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Levinger Mfg. Co. 
231 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ENGRAVED 
100 WEDDING im 
INVITATIONS. 


Asean ional Hundreds §2.25. Delivered in U. S. Highest qu al 


— = latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. i Engraved Vi 
Y 2 ing Cards $1.00— Shaded Old English $2.00. Sar = map 
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Y4ANIQUE and very charming 


= FOL FL 
decorations for a New Year’s 


dinner, founded upon se 
RNAe 


Cas <3 Fates, are suggested to us by 

an ingenious hostess. A dis- 
SNS taff wound about with heavy 
red sad black silk cords, which stretch across the 
table to each place, should be used as a center- 
piece. The red and black cords, signifying the 
joy and sorrow of life, should be attached at 
every cover to pairs of gilded shears. Charming 
guest-cards of rolled parchment paper edged 
with heavy Greek-key borders, each sealed with 
a great red seal, should bear this quotation: 








ay Z 


“Twine ye, twist ye, even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope and fear and peace and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


Centerpieces of red and black silk, or crépe 
paper having heavy gilded Greek-key borders, 
would be charming for such a table, and tall, 
scarlet ‘‘life’”’ candles, one for each guest, may 
be lighted during dinner, the manner in which 
the candle burns determining either the serenity 
or the varying flicker of the future flame of its 
owner. Before leaving the dining-room each 
girl may learn what Fortune has in store for her 
by unwinding the thread at her plate from the 
* Distaff of Fate’—fortunes being fastened to 
the end of every ‘‘life” thread. 

The shears at each place may be regarded as 
a fitting emblem of the time when we resolve to 
sever ourselves from one failing of the past. 


A Pretty New Year’s Table 


NOTHER New Year’s table may be laid out 
as a field ready to be sown; or, better still, 
as a little garden laid out in miniature plots. 
Hedges of holly and box may surround the 
garden, and a little gilded harrow would make 
a pretty centerpiece. ‘‘Seed packages” for the 
New Year may mark each place, each package 
bearing directions for the sowing of the com- 
modity it contains. For example: 

‘*Sunflower—to be liberally sown in sterile, 
lonely places.” 

‘* Bleeding Hearts—to be planted with Bache- 
lor’s Buttons by the sunny walks of Love.” 

‘*Forget-me-nots—to be sown with tender 
ness in the garden of Memory.” 

During luncheon the maid in attendance may 
bring to each guest a small flower-pot filled with 
earth in which seemingly flourishes a ‘‘common 
failing” or ‘“‘weed” stuck upright in the soil. 
Each girl before ‘‘sowing”’ her New-Year reso- 
lution must root up this weed. At its root she 
will find a cleverly appropriate little verse 
explaining the nature of the sinful abomination 
and telling of the ‘‘tools” to be employed by her 
for its complete extermination. 


New-Year Socia 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table 
decorations if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 








Bank Drafts Used as Invitations 


DD invitations were once written in the form 

of drafts on the Bank of Fortune and signed 
with the signature of the hostess. A toy bank 
was in the center of the refreshment-table. Each 
guest was given a cardboard key tied with scarlet 
ribbon. Their duplicates, real keys of various 
sizes, were found at the dining-table. Guests 
chose their places by matching the keys, and at 
the close of the luncheon the privilege of open- 
ing the bank was accorded to the lucky person 
whose key fitted the bank lock. 

The gold and silver paper coins with which 
the bank was filled were equally divided among 
the speculators-to-be, and they were told to in- 
vest their moneys at a meeting of the Stock 
Exchange which would be held later in the 
reception-room. 

A big market-basket contained the stock— 
packages wrapped with “‘ ticker” ribbon—and the 
‘*brokers” in charge of it auctioned off the pack- 
ages, which contained various humorous articles 
suggestive of the New Year. A bar of soap, for 
example, was accompanied by the label, ‘‘ Yours 
for a clean record,” and a tiny umbrella, marked 

s ‘Watered Stock,” carried the suggestion that 
its buyer ‘‘look out for a rainy day.” 

The guests had been divided into two factions, 
‘*Bulls and Bears,” and each side fought to keep 
its opponents from cornering the market—that 
is, bidding in undue share of spoils. 


1910 Race-Course for a Table 


ONSIDERING the coming days of the New 
Year in the light of a race to be run a race- 
course may be attractively planned for a New 
Year’s table. Construct the course for the cen- 
terpiece of fine white sand and gravel. A white 
paling fence of stiff cardboard, over which 
smilax and holly may be twined, would be pretty 
for outlining the course. Tiny flags, one for each 
month, should mark the various laps, as: ‘‘ First 
lap, January,” ‘‘Second lap, February,” etc. 
Guests may ‘‘ book” themselves for the races on 
an entry list which the hostess carries, and 
later may find places at the table by identifying 
those characteristics with which each contestant 
is handicapped at the start. The handicaps 
should be cleverly and suitably chosen; they 
should be written on place-cards representing 
official scores and may be expressed in the ver- 
nacular of the ‘‘ track.” 


The Race May be Conducted somewhat as an 
old-fashioned game of ‘‘Consequences,’”’ each 
guest marking his score with his name and folding 
it under before passing it on to his neighbor. A 
series of continued episodes concerning love, ad- 
venture, etc., should be written on each card, 
the papers changing hands as each event is 
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recorded and folded under. At the ‘‘finish” these 
scores should be returned to their original 
owners and read aloud. The three possessors 
of the most astonishingly progressive records 
should at the ‘‘finish” be decorated respectively 
with blue, red and yellow ribbons. As these 
records in a measure may be regarded as pro- 
phetic the losers may find some consolation in 
the promise of the more moderate pace which 
Fortune has set for them. 


Father Time’s Garden 


CLASS of college girls once treated their 

fellows to a visit to Father Time’s garden— 
the cellar under the ‘‘gym” being arranged as 
a neglected garden overrun with brambles and 
briers. The guests were blindfolded and con- 
ducted with much mystery through various 
winding alleyways before being ushered into the 
august presence of the venerable Father. Seated 
in melancholy state on a wheelbarrow, he as- 
sured his visitors that he would be glad to give 
them the benefit of his long gardening experi- 
ence, but for such advice demanded in exchange 
from each petitioner a year of her youth to do 
with as he chose. At his feet was a pile of 
sickles cut from heavy brown cardboard, and as 
each girl with much inward misgiving agreed to 
his terms he bade her choose a sickle from the 
group and go forth into his garden to garner the 
experience he had sown. 

The garden was laid out in long rows of thistle- 
tops which were planted in stony soil. Attached 
to the thistles and well hidden in the ground were 
little bundles containing not only Father Time’s 
musty advice, but also a little souvenir article ap- 
propriate to the ancient joke which it illustrated. 


One Girl, for Instance, Pulled Up a match-box 
and the line: ‘‘Don’t take life so seriously; 
make light of it.” Another, an ash-tray and the 
card reading: ‘‘Ashes of dead hopes or any 
other kind should not be treasured.”’ A scratch- 
pad bore the advice: ‘‘Turn over a new leaf.” 
A powder-puff, the rebuke: ‘‘ Always looking for 
a soft thing.” A pencil carried the admonition: 
‘*Don’t be too blunt and you will make your 
mark.’”’ And a box of elastic bands was labeled: 
‘“*These you may stretch. Truth is something 
different.”” The vegetable numbered ‘‘ 23,” of 
course, turned out to be a lemon; and number 
thirteen, a cattail. 

When the entire crop had been gathered old 
Father Time presented each girl with a ‘‘mort- 
gage” on the year that she had promised him, 
he having chosen the year which he desired to 
have; and as he apparently had arranged her 
comings and goings to suit his own whims the 
‘*mortgages” were veritable prophecies wherein 
each girl, for the twelve months at least, could 
read her fate. 


few to Five MoneyMaking éntertainments 


Staging the Amateur Play 

F YOU have had no experience in staging one 

of the popular home-talent plays I advise 

you to choose one of the light, up-to-date 
comedies, requiring ten or twelve characters. 
Plays of the style of ‘‘Mr. Bob,” ‘‘The Elope- 
ment of Ellen” and ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home” 
are sure to please your audience and I include 
them in my list of ‘*money-makers.” 

First, send to any well-known publisher of 
plays for catalogs, choose your play, and 
then send for the number of copies needed. 
They range in price from ten to fifty cents a 
copy. While waiting for the books invite the 
members of your cast to meet with you to dis- 
cuss the plans with regard to dates, costumes, 
advertising, stage-furnishings and rehearsals. 
There should be a stage director or manager, a 
musical director, a prompter, a wardrobe mis- 
tress, or a committee of two, and a business 
manager to attend to all matters pertaining to 
the expenses of the performance. You will need 
no assistance on the stage except the regular 
stage employees. I would like to have that 
printed in large type, for I have had such un- 
pleasant experiences trying to clear the stage 
and dressing-rooms of the anxious mothers, 
sisters, relatives and friends on the night of the 
performance. Nothing so interferes with the 
smooth running of a play as the nervous anxiety 
of the onlookers back of the scenes. 


It is Not Necessary to Commit the Lines of the 


play to memory before commencing rehearsals. 
Start right in as soon as the books arrive. Hold 
rehearsals of some sort eve ry day and eve ry 


evening (except Sunday) for at least two weeks, 
then give your public performance while the 
interest is the greatest. The stage manager 
should assign all parts. If they are not suitable 
after the first reading change them as seems 
best. Only one person should have this respon- 
sibility. Arrange your dates and do not postpone 
them, if possible. Work hard for the given 


time and your reward will come to you at the 


By, Florence Magill Wallace 


box-office for the benefit of your favorite charity. 
Discourage the canvassing of tickets. Place 
them on sale at the box-office in the same way 
as for any other attraction. As so many re- 
quests come to me for specific advice as to just 
what play to present, given certain conditions, 
I will make a few suggestions: 


Good Plays for Amateurs 


The Worsted Man 
The Elopement of Ellen 
Our Aunt from Cali- 


Only Young Man in 
Town (16girls, 1 man) 
Breezy Point (girlsonly) 


fornia Monsieur 
Mr. Bob All the Comforts of 
Scenes from a Union Home 

Station Dinner at Six 


More Serious Plays for Dramatic Clubs 


The Rivals 
A Country Mouse 


Nathan Hale 
Stubbornness of Geral- 


His Excellency the Gov- dine 

ernor When We Were T wenty- 
Jane Eyre One 
Leah, the Forsaken The Miser 


Sketches and Monologues 


A Happy Pair Wanted, a Companion 
The Ice Man Al. Martin’s Country 
Long Distance Store 
Per Telephone Soul of the Violin (Rec- 
A Million in It itation) 

Reveries of a Bachelor When Melindy Sings 
The Family Album (Recitation) 


Children’s Plays That are Obtainable 


Alice in Wonderland The Pied Piper of 

The Toy-Shop Hamelin 

Brownies and Teddy Courtship of 
ears Goose 

The Littlest Girl Gathering of the Clans 

The Dream Child Midgets’ Vaudeville 


Mother 


To the amateur dramatic clubs, to the ambi 
tious young actors, and to the anxious promoters 
of good home-plays, allow me to give this ad- 
vice: Aim high; nothing is too good for you to 
attempt—eventually—but at the beginning use 
only the lighter plays—those of every-day life. 
Work gradually into the deeper problematic 


plays. Do not misunderstand me. Nothing is 
too good nor too deep for your dramatic club 
to study or to try to illustrate, but with this one 
idea in view, money-making entertainments, you 
must cater to the public taste—to those who 
will crowd your hall for the sake of being amused. 

Until you have gained a reputation for splen- 
did entertainments and high-class plays en- 
deavor to make the public laugh: give them 
their ‘‘money’s worth.” 


To the Members of Those Dramatic Clubs who 
have studied long and have gained a name for 
themselves I suggest always a higher goal. You 
know what hard work means in this line and of 
the rewards that have come to you. Are you 
reading Charles Rann Kennedy’s plays this 
winter? If not,doso. He has the master touch. 
You can obtain both of his plays, ‘‘The Servant 
in the House” and ‘‘The Winter Feast” for 
reading purposes only, but it will be well worth 
your while. 

‘*The Worsted Man” is published in book 
form only. This is one of my favorites for 
schools and colleges. It was written by John 
Kendrick Bangs, so it is sure to be delightfully 
funny. It is also a musical play. 

‘The Elopement of Ellen” was written by a 
Wellesley girl, and is also suited for a class 
play. 

A question often asked me is of importance to 
the new conductors of amateur entertainments, 
and that is the prices for tickets. If you use 
the theater have three prices: the so-called 
‘“‘popular prices,” thirty-five, fifty and seventy- 
five cents; or if your entertainment is a small 
one have the lower scale of prices, twenty-five, 
thirty-five and fifty cents. These, of course, 
include reserved seats. 


NOTE—For the help of the readers of this magazine 
who find it necessary to give large public entertainments 
for the maintenance of playgrounds, hospitals, libraries, 
etc., Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by mail to 
any correspondent addressing her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and inclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 
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ROSETTE 


PATTIES—WAFERS 





With a little batter, a little hot fat, and a set of Rosette | 
you can make 40 or 50 Rosette patties or wafers in 20 mir 
at a cost of 10c. Just what your guests will appre: 
parties, entertaininents, etc. Rosettes are crisp — del 
dainty —melt in your mouth. Patties for serving hot or tr 
dainties —salads, ices, etc. Wafers served with pow 
sugar make excellent dessert. 

Dealers everywhere sell Rosette Irons for 50c a set 
Style, but if you cannot get them, order direct fro 
mail— Patty Irons, 75c—Wafer Irons, 70c. 

New catalog of culinary novelties Free 

ROSETTE PATTY IRONS — Two designs — fron 

50c. From us, postpaid, 75c. 

Rosette Wafer Irons —Two designs—from dealers, 59¢ 

From us, postpaid, 70c. 
Full directions and illustrated book of receipts, free 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave.S8. Minneapolis, Mi 
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pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and | 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fow aes 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for biz c 
** Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise p« 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, il. 





This guaranteed Pure Aluminum 


fen Inch MEAT ROASTER 


and Double Boiler will be expressed to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. Agents wanted. 
Write at once for free Catalogue. 


L.W.WATSON & CO., Roanoke, Virginia 
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The Young Motbers' Guide : 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, WD. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 











Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


comes over a young mother 
when the person who has had 
charge of her and the new 
baby leaves is very commonly 
known, but also none the less 
hard to bear. Each mother 
wants to do what is best for her 
baby, but how is she to know what this “‘best” 
is? Few can afford to call in a trained nurse 
or a doctor to settle every little nursery prob- 
lem, and many are not within reach of com- 
petentaid. To help these young mothers I have 
this year devised an entirely new plan—that 
is to say, it is new because it will be carried on 
by correspondence. For many years past, much 
the same idea has been carried on in connection 
with The Babies’ Hospital, New York, and also 
for a great many little private patients, with 
really excellent results. THE JOURNAL mothers, 
even if they do live many miles in the country, 
will then have all the advantages of mothers who 
live in the large cities. 





My New Plan for This Department 


HIS is the plan: As soon as possible after the 

arrival of the baby the mother or nurse shall 
notify this department and inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope; when this is received 
a blank form will be mailed to the mother. This 
form she must fill in, answering all the questions 
as fully as possible and asking for any special 
information she may desire and then mail it 
back to ‘‘The Young Mothers’ Registry” of 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. Inclosed with the 
filled-in blank must be another stamped, self- 
addressed envelope fora reply by mail. Instruc- 
tions as to the baby’s food will then be sent to 
the mother and any questions she may have 
asked will be answered. No prescription for 
medicine will be sent, however, and mothers 
must not expect it. A baby ill enough to need 
medicine requires the services of a doctor who 
can see the patient and watch the results of the 
drugs. It is my aim to help the mother to keep 
the baby well, teaching her all I can about 
nursery hygiene and food. 

I must have a report about these Registry 
babies every month; in this report the mother 
must state how much the baby has gained in 
weight during the month and what his general 
condition is: she must tell about his digestion, his 
sleep, and mention any condition she does not 
think is just right and ask any questions about 
the baby that she may like. With this a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must be 
inclosed for the reply by mail. 


The Mother’s Part and Mine 


F THE baby is being fed by bottle the proper 

formula for his food will be mailed to the mother 
each month after the receipt of the report and a 
stamped envelope. A little history of the baby’s 
gain in weight and general condition will be 
kept on the register, so that at the end of the 
baby’s first year there will be quite a complete 
little record if the mother has been faithful in 
making the monthly reports. 

Should the mother wish to write oftener than 
once a month she may do so, but the monthly 
report must be sent in any case. It is hoped that 
this new plan will be a great relief to inexpe- 
rienced mothers who would otherwise stumble 
along by themselves, or else depend upon the 
kindly but often misguided advice of neighbors 
who, many times, know little more about the 
scientific care of a baby than the young mother 
herself. To have a responsible person advise 
her regularly every month about the baby’s food 
and nursery hygiene ought to be a considerable 
help to the young mother. 

Prospective mothers will receive much benefit 
if they will write to Miss Marianna Wheeler as 
soon as they know of the coming of the little 
stranger. The advice that they will receive from 
her will help each one to bring into the world a 
healthy, happy, normal child. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


FROM the first day of the baby’s life be regular 
in everything you do for him. 

Give the baby a tub bath every morning; 
temperature of the water should be 98 to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Give the baby a sponge bath every day be 
tween 5 and 6 Pp. M., and put on fresh night cloth- 
ing. 

Have plenty of fresh air in the nursery, but 
keep the baby out of drafts. 

Keep the temperature of the nursery in the 
daytime at 68 degrees Fahrenheit. At night it 
may fall as low as so degrees. 

Give the baby one-half to one ounce of boiled 
water, lukewarm, three or four times daily 
between meals. 

If the baby is asleep at feeding time wake him 
until he becomes regular in his habits. 

Have the baby sleep by himself in a basket or 
crib from the first day of his life. 

Train the baby from his first day to go to sleep 
by himself without rocking, walking, patting, 
Singing or having a bright light in the room 

Weigh the baby once each week. 

Some ‘‘Golden Rules for the Nursery” will be 
given each month, and it is suggested that young 
mothers should save all of them, making a Nursery 
Chart for future reference and a reminder as to 
what may be done for the baby. 


What Mothers Ask Me 


The Symptoms of Measles 


There have been several cases of measles in 
the school my little boy attends and I am afraid 
he will catch the disease. I have heard that a 
bag of camphor worn around a child’s neck will 
keep him from taking contagious diseases. Is 
this true? How can I tell when the measles 
are coming on? A SUBSCRIBER. 


I do not think that a bag of camphor worn 
around a child’s neck could possibly prevent an 
infectious disease. Measles usually begin like 
a severe cold in the head; the eyes and nose run 
and there is generally some fever. 


Poor Circulation in the Feet 

My little daughter, ten years old, has always 
seemed well, but this winter we have had diffi- 
culty with her feet. The arch has broken down 
and our doctor says she must wear a steel plate 
in her shoes. Every cold day when she is out 
playing her feet freeze. Do you suppose the 
steel plate causes this? Mrs. P. 

The steel plate may have something to do 
with the condition, but I think, also, that the 
circulation in the feet must be very poor. Have 
the child taught gymnastics if possible, especially 
exercises for the feet. This will stir up the 
blood. Bathe the feet in salt water and then 
massage them every night and morning. Per- 
haps your doctor will give you some felt pads or 
some other device if you tell him about the 
freezing feet, and he considers that the steel 
plate has something to do with it. 


Do Not Play Too Much With the Baby 

Please tell me whether it is injurious to a 
young baby’s mind to talk to her and to notice her 
very much. My baby is three months old; she 
is very bright and has liked to be noticed ever 
since she was a month old. Mrs. G. 

Constantly talking and playing with a young 
baby tires her and often makes her nervous or 
irritable. A few minutes of talk or play after a 
nap will not harm the child. 


Cause and Treatment of Sore Throat 


What are the cause and treatment of sore 
throat and hoarseness in children? Mrs. H. 

There are many causes: colds, catarrh, the 
beginning of croup and some forms of stomach 
trouble may commence with a sore throat; some 
of the infectious diseases also begin this way. 
Many children always have a sore throat if they 
get their feet wet. The treatment depends 
somewhat on the cause and the kind of sore 
throat present. It is often best to keep the child 
in bed for a day or two and to give him some 
thing to open the bowels and a mild antiseptic 
gargle. If the sore throat does not yield quickly to 
this treatment, or if there are any spots visible, a 
doctor should be called in at once. It is best to 
keep a child with sore throat away from other 
children. 


There are Various Substitutes for Cereals 

My children grow so tired of cereals for supper 
since they must also have them for breakfast. 
I really do not know what to use as a substitute. 
Can you give me any help? My girl is six and 
my boy eight years old. Mrs. L. H. J 

Milk toast, poached egg, scrambled egg, 
omelet, a little white fish, oyster-stew with 
bread and butter, stewed fruit, gingerbread or 
crackers, milk or cocoa may all be given and 
should make quite a little variety. 


Potatoes Should Not be Given a Youn# Child 


My baby is six months old now and seems 
to need something besides her milk. Do you 
approve of potatoes and gravy? If not what 
might I give her? Mrs. K. H. 

It would be very wrong to give potatoes to so 
young a child. ‘This vegetable should not be 
given until the child is at least two years of age. 
Give the baby a tablespoonful of orange juice 
in the morning between meals and the same 
amount of beef juice in the afternoon. 


Proper Treatment for Bed-Wetting 


Can doctors cure bed-wetting? If so why do 
not people who have children with this trouble 
consult a physician instead of trying various 
methods to keep the bed dry? Mrs. A. 

There are many causes of bed-wetting. Some 
of these can be discovered and the trouble then 
cured; others cannot, and the child either has to 
outgrow the difficulty or else continue it all his 
life. If a child wets the bed after he is two years 
old a specimen of the water should be examined 
by a doctor and a careful physical examina- 
tion made of the child. The proper treatment 
should then be begun and will probably have 
to be continued for quite a long time. During 
the treatment, or if it is of no avail, various 
methods of keeping the bed dry will have to be 
used. Treatment for this condition cannot be 
given by mail. 


Cold Air is Not Harmful 

We have no furnace in our house, only open 
fires, and toward morning the fire goes out, leav- 
ing the room very cold. We keep the baby well 
covered and she seems perfectly warm and com 
fortable, but do you think it is wrong for her to 
breathe this cold air? A WESTERN MOTHER. 

The cold air will do no harm so long as the 
child herself is warm. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City. 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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In choosing ma- 
terials for summer 
wash dresses the 
experienced buyer will select 





FABRE = DALITY 








for their beauty and for their 
established reputation for wearing 
and washing well. They have 
been made in America for over 
fifty years. They have the soft- 
ness of texture, the onginality of 
design and the exquisite coloring 


of the finest French and Scotch 
ginghams; but 


They Pay No Duty 


and can be sold for the price 





of ordinary domestic ginghams. 
Do not choose your wash dress fab- 
rics for 1910 until you have seen 








Barnaby 
Zephyrs | 


Ask your dealer for 
Barnabys. If you cannot 
find them send for samples 
and we will tell you where 





























you can buy the goods. 


Barnaby Manufacturing Company 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 


“NON -NETTLE” 





WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles that 
make the trouble. Our method keeps them ou! and there 
are No in Non-Nettle White Flannel. They are 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c. to$1.00 yard.) We sell 
direct to mothers, Beware of imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not 
sell to dealers. 


Send for No advertisi 
Free Sample Case col 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to §25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., étc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of mate- 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 





The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 
> 









Trade Mark 


No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


No Buttons 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. ‘he Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘“‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








T) Us. pa 
pep'® of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings —no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can we _ ee ee them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—!t's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and wewill cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


» “Let Us Clothe 
: Your Baby” 


Our catalog depicts, describes and 
prices practically everything you 
will need for Baby from birth to 
three years. You can select your 
Baby's Outfit from its pages just as 
satisfactorily as though you person- 
ally visited New York’s Only Baby 
{¢ Shop,and save money, too—our 
tf ‘ prices are low and we deliver free 
everywhere, 






















Money back if wanted. 
Free Baby Book for mothers. 
Write now for Catalog 26. 


Pe, Stuart 
4} Baby Shop 
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% 4 ie 509 
b aN] Fifth Ave. 
Uy 
lt New York 




































ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals 


hotels, etc. Recommended by physicians. “Taundered 


easily as sheets.” Extremely durable. Send for De- 
scription to’Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R. I 








How to Select and 
Gare for Shoes 


By Frances C. Sibley 


VERY woman can keep her 
shoes blacked, but few women 
know how to buy and care for 
shoes intelligently. Before 
you buy decide on the kind of 
shoes and the number of pairs 
you will need. These will vary 
we in different cases. The busi- 
ness girl will need a different outfit from the 
woman who remains at home. Every home 
woman needs a pair of street shoes, a pair of dress 
boots, a pair of pretty slippers and a pair of 
dull-firiished leather low shoes. With these she 
will be prepared for every occasion. 
. 





It is Economy to Buy Good Street Shoes 


IRST decide how much you have to spend. 

It is economy to put all you can afford into a 
handsome pair of street shoes. These shoes will 
get the hardest wear and be most noticed by 
other people. The expensive ones outlive two 
cheaper pairs and keep their looks indefinitely. 

Buy them when you have plenty of time. 
Pick out a pair like the models shown in the best 
shops. Don’t be caught by fancy trimmed 
leather or high heels; get your money’s worth 
in good leather, scientific cut and good sewing. 

Insist on a careful fitting. See that the uppers 
fit snugly around the ankles, so that there is 
plenty of allowance for stretching. Don’t buy a 
pair so narrow that they show the shape of your 
toes at the outside, even if they are comfortable. 
Don’t get them so wide that your foot slips 
around in them—these are almost as injurious as 
shoes too tight. Your foot should be at least 
a half inch from the tip of the shoes. Before 
purchasing rub your finger against the grain of 
the leather. Occasionally calfskin rubs up and 
looks rusty. Blacking will only remedy this 
temporarily, so buy a pair of some other leather. 

The dress boots—if you buy them—are next 
in importance. Do not get patent leather 
unless you have a carriage for wet days. I 
think the most satisfactory dress boots are those 
with dull-finished leather vamps and black bucks 
in the uppers. Buy a pair of pumps or Oxfords 
in dull leather—the ‘‘gun-metal”’ finish. These 
should be easy to slip on, as they are to be 
worn in the house. 

As for slippers, get a pair of frivolous little 
branze or black kid, with dainty beaded and 
bowed toes. These will become light through 
constant wear and will prove most useful. 

You will also need a pair of good rubbers 
and either arctics or carriage shoes. 


Don’t Wear Walking-Shoes in the House 


N THE morning slip on your dull-leather low 

shoes. Do not put on your walking-shoes 
until ready to go out. 

Examine your heavy boots critically before 
putting them on. See that they are blacked, 
that not a button is missing nor a shoe-string 
ragged. And if it is wet underfoot by all means 
wear your rubbers. It saves the shoes. If walk- 
ing boots are alternated with pumps for the 
house you will be surprised at the long time 
they will last 

Do the same with your dress boots. These 
must be kept up to the top notch of smartness, 
and you can keep them looking new for a long 
time if used strictly for dress wear. 

The little bronze or black slippers are for even- 
ing wear and to go with your party frocks. They 
are very durable and if kept for light house wear 
need little attention, except for the occasional 
freshening of a bow. Put them on when you are 
dressed and expect to sit quietly through the 
evening. If not used for daytime service you 
may wear a pair of these soft little slippers every 
evening for a whole winter, and also to dances 
and parties. ‘They will not look shabby at all— 
particularly the bronze ones. 

The business girl needs two pairs of calfskin 
shoes, as she wears them so constantly. She 
may omit the dress boots, as so many business 
girls wear their tailored suits to the theater and on 
Sundays, and the heavy shoes are appropriate 
with these. But she will want a pair of the soft 
little slippers, for changing heavy shoes to lighter 
ones after a day’s work is very refreshing. A 
comfortable pair of low shoes to wear on Sundays 
is a luxury which she ought to afford herself. 


The Proper Care of Shoes 


Brown the care of your shoes in the shoe 
store. Insist on having your calfskin shoes 
thoroughly polished with oil paste before they 
are sent home. If you wear them just as they 
come out of the box you will scratch them 
more in a week than you would in a month had 
they been properly polished. Then — unless 
you have hardwood floors—tell the dealer to 
put in “‘circles” in the heels. These are little 
pieces of metal which prevent the unsightly, 
careless-looking ‘‘running down.” 

The day you notice your heels getting run 
down have them straightened. This will cost 
only a quarter and will lengthen the life of the 
shoes, besides keeping up their appearance. 

Buy two good shoe-brushes, a box of oil paste 
and a bottle of sweet oil. See to it that your 
shoes are cleaned, or at least brushed, every 
time you wear them. You need not apply the 
polish oftener than once or twice a week, but then 
do it thoroughly. Scrub your shoes all over 
with a damp cloth—wet paper squeezed soft is 
good for this—and let them dry. Then apply 
the paste thoroughly and polish them well. 

Use sweet oil for your dull-leather shoes and 
dress shoes. There is a special preparation for 
buckskin and suéde, and a liquid to shine bronze 
shoes. However, the latter will stay bright for 
months if rubbed occasionally with a piece of 
light-colored velvet. 

Don’t omit shoe-trees. They cost only 
seventy-five cents and last forever. Every pair 
of-shoes you have should be on shoe-trees when 
not being worn. Instead of using the wooden 
ones for your light slippers take whalebones or 
corset steels a little longer than the shoes, wind 
with narrow ribbon, and, bending, slip into each 
slipper. The ends of the steel will press gently 
against the toe and the back of the shoe and 
will thus keep them in shape. 
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Mental Dullness 


usually comes from zmperfectly nourished brains, 


The man who thinks clearly and acts promptly wins money 
and position. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD — 


made of whole wheat and barley, is not only promptly digested, 
but contains the Phosphate of Potash grown in the grains for 
rebuilding brain and nerves. 


The regular 
thinking’’ easy. 


use of this world-famed food makes ‘‘ clear 


Try a simple breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, soft boiled 
eggs, crisp toast, and a steaming cup of well-made Postum — 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 




























other says: To make ]f 
good gravy, thicken with ]7 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch, not 
flour—flour makes lumpy gravy 
m& and that raw taste. 


\ Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


is the best thickening for all 








Z| 
‘ a B 
(a gravies, soups an sauces. 7 
re Send a post card today, and we will 
‘eo «mail without charge our remarkable 
a little Cook Book “A.”— 
: “What a cook ought to know 
about corn starch.” 
It contains one hundred and 
sixty-eight of the 
best recipes you 
ever tried. 
T. Kingsford & Son 
Oswego, N.Y. 
National Starch Co., 
uccessors - 
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The World’s 
Standard — Choice 
of Champion 


TINSLOW 
a - Skate 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Easiest to adjust—Smoothest running and the fastest and 
the finest skates that skill and science can produce. ALL STYLES 
ALL PRICES 


Please send for our new illustrated catalogs. They are free. 
ALL DEALERS 


Kindly state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 

84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 
No. 64 Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris. 








Potsdamer Strasse No. 4, Berlin. 





























Sweet Mam’selle had a lover, Jean Bréton, a 
rich young Parisian merchant, to whom she was 
affianced. 

Though tender, loving, and at times weak, as 
a woman should be, she was of the sort that 
vathers strength against a peril, so she did not 
break down when she heard the sentence of 
death, but as soon as she was alone began to 
collect her thoughts to find, if possible, a way 
to save her life. Of course, her first thought 
was of her lover, so she told the guard that 
Jean would pay him ten pistoles if he would 
deliver a letter to him. Ten pistoles then were 
worth nearly one hundred dollars now. 

The guard was eager to earn the money, and 
Sweet Mam’selle wrote: 

‘‘My dear Lover: lamin the Bastile, condemned 
to death. If the King knew it he would save me. 
Try to see him, but come to me first. Please pay 
the bearer ten pistoles. 

“Your devoted SWEET MAM’SELLE.” 


WS8 In those days every official, high or low, 
was eager to be bribed, so Jean’s ready gold soon 
took him to his sweetheart. At first they were 
unable to form a plan whereby Jean could see 
the King, but after a time Sweet Mam’selle’s 
quick wit discovered one. 

‘*T know how it may be done,” she cried joy- 
fully. 

‘‘How, my sweetheart?” asked Jean 

‘You know the old Jew, the alchemist, who 
lives above Baptiste Guiron’s shop, two doors 
from yours?” 

‘‘Yes, 1 know him,” answered Jean. ‘‘He 
says he is two thousand years old. He is an 
ignorant charlatan and a cheat—a poor, despised 
Jew; how can he help us?” 

‘“‘T’ll tell you a great secret,” whispered Sweet 
Mam’selle. ‘‘The old Jew is not a cheat; 
neither is he ignorant. He is a learned physician 
and is treating the King.” 

‘*You do not mean it!” exclaimed Jean. 

“Yes. Séguine is the charlatan. He knows 
nothing of his art, so he brings the Jew to tell 
him how to treat the King. The Jew goes to the 
King each morning and evening, disguised as an 
old woman. The first day he came I recognized 
him, and, having a good opportunity, told him 
so. At first he pretended not to understand me, 
hut when he found that I knew him he laughed 
and said under his breath: ‘This fool, Séguine, 
will kill the King if left to himself. I am here to 
save him, and if Mam’selle loves her King I am 
sure she will keep my secret. If the priests knew 
that I, a Jew, am treating the King, they would 


” 


ypeal to the Queen and the Cardinal, and I 
hould lose my head. Séguine is an ignorant 
J , though he poses as a learned Spanish 
Christiai Real learning is a capital offense in 
Pari Then I told him that his secret was safe, 


and he said: ‘The Jew will never forget.’ ” 

‘What you tell me is almost beyond belief,”’ 

iid Jean. ‘* But tell me how the Jew can help 
me to see the King.”’ 

“In this way, my lover,’ answered Sweet 
Mam’selle. ‘‘At the Jew’s suggestion Séguine 
ordered a pad to be made for the King to lie 
upon, with certain curative drugs mixed through 
the wool. The Jew will make it. If he has not 
yet taken it to the King our opportunity will 
come. You offer to pay the Jew for the privi 
lege of bearing it, disguised as an apprentice. 
While you and the Jew are placing it under the 
King you will find your opportunity. Séguine 
and the Marquis will be at the other end of the 
room, as far from the King as possible. Then 
you whisper to the King and tell him all. He 
is a child, but he is stronger than one would 
believe, and will save me. I know they have 
not told him the truth, and am sure he does not 
know I am in prison.” 


@§3 Jean hurried to the Jew and learned that 
he intended taking the pad with him when he 
visited the King that evening. 

Jean’s gold pleaded so eloquently that within 
a few hours he and the Jew were in the King’s 
chamber. The opportunity came as Sweet 
Mam’selle had said it would, and Jean told the 
King of her impending fate. 


The Little King immediately called to the 
Marquis de Villeroy in tones showing plainly 
that the King and not the child was now to the 
fore. But Jean placed his finger on his lips to 
Suggest silence. The quick Little King took the 
hint and, when the Marquis presented himself, 
said: 

““T thank you, M. le Marquis; there is nothing 
wanting.” 

So the Marquis returned to the window. 

‘Think it over carefully, your Majesty, before 
you act,” whispered Jean. 

‘But I am King, and my commands must | 
obeyt a he responded , 

Yes, your Majesty, but you are ill 1 you 


not be able to enforce your commands. I 





ull return in the morning and you may then 
tell me what to do so that we may act together 
| Coadjutor and Monsieur Molé are my 
friends.” 
‘I believe I have a plan that will serve our 
purpose,” said the Little King. ‘‘ But I’ll take 
r advice to think it over till morning and 
you about it.’’ 
Then the old Jew and his apprentice left 


&53 At this time there lived in Paris a man 
named Jean Francois Paul de Condi, who was 
the Coadjutor Bishop of Paris. He was called 
‘The Coadjutor,” and was greatly loved by the 
people because he was brave and steadfast in 
t behalf. There was also a man, Mathieu 


The Adventures of the little ‘King 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Molé, who was president of the Parliament. He, 
too, was loved and trusted by the people. When 
Broussell was once thrown into prison at the 
Cardinal’s command the people rose, instigated 
by the Coadjutor and Molé, demanded his release 
at the palace gates and had their wish. Had he 
not been released it is probable the French 
Revolution would have occurred one hundred 
and fifty years earlier. The people had suffered 
so much from the greed of the Cardinal and from 
the weak, revengeful tyranny of the Queen 
Regent that the city of Paris was but a stack of 
tow waiting for the match. The Coadjutor and 
Molé could at any moment apply the match. 
Of that fact the Queen and the Cardinal were 
aware, and, as a result, they lived in a fever of 
fear. One word from the Coadjutor or Mathieu 
Molé would rouse the populace, and, even at that 
early time, coming events cast a shadow before 
that was easily recognized and terribly feared by 
her Majesty and her Italian minister. 


94§3 The Little King lay all night trying to think 
how he could save Sweet Mam’selie, and when 
the apprentice came the next morning waited 
for a good opportunity to tell him about his 
plan. 

“Tell the Coadjutor and Molé all about 
Sweet Mam/’selle,” he whispered. ‘Tell them 
how kind she was to me, and how the Cardinal 
has taken her away and would put her to death. 
I fear I shall not be obeyed if I try to save her; 
so I want the Coadjutor and Molé to say to the 
people that their Little King implores their help 
and asks them to demand at the gate of the 
Palais Royal that Sweet Mam’selle be returned 
to him at once, safe and well. Whisper to the 
Coadjutor the words ‘La Belle Rouge,’ and he 
will know the command comes from me. It is 
our secret word. Let the people be at the gates 
of the Palais Royal under my window at mid- 
night. Then I’ll do my part, and I think we 
shall have Sweet Mam’selle back here very 
quickly.” 


BSB So Jean sought the Coadjutor, and together 
they went to the house of Molé, where arrange- 
ments were made for carrying out the commands 
of the Little King. 

“Tt is a serious matter to arouse the people 
of Paris,’ said Molé, ‘‘for a mob is always 
crazy, even though every man in it be sane. I 
hope we may be able to use this dangerous 
instrument of justice without doing more evil 
than good If the mob once gets beyond our 
control I fear the Cardinal, the (Quec n and some 
of their followers may suffer.” 

‘If the Queen and the Cardinal refuse to 
liberate the girl,” said the Coadjutor, trying to 
suppress his anger—‘‘if they refuse—well, every 
man makes his own fate in this world, and I’m 
not my Cardinal’s keeper nor my Queen’s. If 
they refuse I shall go home, and the mob—the 
mob may go crazy if it will.” 

“CCUt, tut, M. Coadjutor,” prote ted Molé. 
‘*You are a priest and it is your duty to preach 
mercy.”’ 


“*Thatis truce, Molé,” answered the Coadjutor. 


‘*But if God sees fit to harden the hearts of the 
Cardinal and the Queen and uses the mob to 
punish them for their sins, even with death, is 
it my place to interfere with the Divine Will? 
I may be wrong in hoping that He will so use 
the mob, but the ‘hoping’ part of me is man, the 
‘praying’ part ol m¢ j prie 1 Don’t talk to me 
Molé. The Cardinal never knew its 
faintest impulse. The starving, bleeding people 


of mercy 


’ 


of France have not touched his heart even in one 
little spot. Part of their blood will not satisfy 
him: he must have it all. You send word to 
your friends and tell them to communicaté 
to the people of Paris the wishes of our Little 
King. I shall do the same, and what will be will 
be. Dll have five hundred men at Notre Dame 
an hour before midnight, and I shall expect as 
many from you. Perhaps there had better be 
no women in the moh, for there is more latent 
danger in one woman, when aroused, than in 
fivescore men.” 

Molé laughed and the Coadjutor departed. 
A few hours later the news of Sweet Mam’ 
selle’s impending fate and the King’s appeal for 
help were known throughout all Paris 


9338 When night fell all was darkness in Paris, 
for at that time there was hardly a street light 
in the whole city. 

Two hours before midnight dim, hurrying 
figures might have been seen hastening through 
the dark, narrow streets, and an hour later a 


thousand men were hovering in the shadows of 


Notre Dam«e Presently men with small, lighted 
furnace moved in and out among the groups 
hidden in the hadowy alcoves of the great, 
frowning church. These men were lighting the 


torches of their friends—the first torches of the 
French Revolution, which were to smoulder for 
entury and a half, then to burst forth 
hed by a 
s of dark red light 
cles of old Notre 
sent and future, and 
the shadows of the hideous gargoyles truly were 
shadows cast before. 

When the mob began to move toward the 
Palais Royal the rumble of murmuring voices 
fell like the roll of distant thunder on sleeping 
Paris. The blood-red light of the resinous 
torches illumined the faces of the half-starved 
men, giving them a touch of horror, as if a legion 


nearly a 





( 
in a conflagration only to be extingui 
deluge of blood. The stre 


coming from the black 





oe 


Dame were ominous for pre 
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ith Fruit 
of This Character 


With Heinz pure spices—with only the 
purest table vinegar and condimental 
seasoning—with preparation in model, 
clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, can 
there be any wonder at its rich, home- 
like flavor and purity, and that 


EINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 
Needs No Benzoate of Soda 


nor other drugs or artificial preserva- 
tives to make it keep. All Heinz 57 
Varieties are pure. 

The law requires the presence of 
Benzoate of Soda in Foods to be stated on 


the label. Read all food labels carefully. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 





















































“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLG@TE'S 


ieee 


DENTALTCREAM 
“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 
because there is not a particle of 
sugar in it. 
Your children will delight in its fla- 
vor and use it freely, while their teeth 
will soon prove its wonderful eff- 
ciency as a cleanser and preservative. 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious— Antiseptic 


42 in. of creamin Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
55 John Street, New York 


(“Dainty Things For Babies » 


(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 
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Smith's “Baky's Shoyp"’ 


(TRADE MARK REG'D U.S. PAT. Or FICK) 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Hand-made goods our specially. 

QUALITY AND ORIGINALITY—We use only the 
finest and daintiest of materials, and as we employ our own 
designers we have many exclusive models which cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

Long and Short Dresses made to order. 

Children’s Russian Suits to three years. Soft as silk, 
non-shrinkable ‘‘Adbert’’ Shirts and Bands. 

Sturdy Little Shoes wade especially for us on common- 
sense lasts from selected leather. 

Imported Toys and Books. 

Send to-day for our latest catalog, which will be sent in 
plain patent sealed envelope with a list of Baby’s First 
Needs an: a sample birth announcement for 2c stamp. 

ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO, 
301 E Lyman Bidg. Springfield, Mass, 


(Everything the Baby Wears’ 























For MY FREE duorr CATALOG 
FOR MY ORDER 

It illustrates and gives the cost of each garment 
and of every requirement for complete outfits up 
to three years of age. It gives full directions for 
ordering, measuring, etc., and contains up-to-date 
suggestions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. 

1 PREPAY ALL CHARGES 

to any express or post office anywhere. If a purchase 
proves unsatisfactory, fox any reason, it may be returned, 
either for exchange, or refund of money. I deliver the 


latest styles in infants’ garments, right to your door, with 
less trouble and at lower cost than they can be obtained 
elsewhere or otherwise Write for my Catalogue. 








MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, NY. J 


CATNIP BALL 30 conte. New style noise- 


ss,25 cents. Most 
amusing toyfor cats. 


Package 
of herbs extra with ball. All 
druggists and bird stores, ox 


mailed for 12 cts. and 27 cts 


-- & 
Cay § Black Cat LOOSE CATNIPhas 
no equal—10 cents at drug- 
gists or mailed for 12 cents. 
NATIONAL CAT SUPPLIES COMPANY, East Boston, Mass. 
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of gargoyles had taken on life and had come 
down from the waterspouts and turrets of Notre 
Dame, or as if Satan had loosed a myriad of 
demons in the Paris streets. 

As the mob approached the Palais Royal the 
rumbling smote upon the ears of the Queen and 
the Cardinal like the knell of doom, and when 
one of the Swiss Guards brought word that all 
Paris was Coming with torches, shouts and impre- 
cations the royal heart was filled with fear, and 
Cardinal Mazarin at once prepared for flight. 
But it was too late; the Palais Royal was sur- 
rounded. 


$3 While the Queen and the Cardinal were 
cringing in fear the Little King was rejoicing, 
for he did not fear the mob, and knew that their 
shouts would bring back Sweet Mam’selle. 

When the mob reached the Palais Royal it 
halted before the gates beneath the King’s win- 
dow, not far from the apartments of the Queen. 
The Swiss Guards, a mere handful of men, were 
drawn up inside the gates ready to give their 
lives in defense of the Queen, and, as they sup- 
posed, of the King. But the King knew he was 
in no danger. 

The purpose of the mob was made known by 
Jean Bréton, who spoke through the bars of the 
gate to the captain of the Guards. 

““We demand that Sweet Mam’selle be liber- 
ated and returned to the King at once,” said he. 
“We are here by the King’s command. Vive 
le Roi!” 

**Vive le Roi!” shouted the mob, and when 
the noise had subsided Jean Bréton continued: 

‘*Carry our message to the Queen and say 
that if the King’s wishes are not complied with 
at once—death to the Cardinal!” 

“* Death to the Cardinal !”’ shouted the mob and 
already the Cardinal was almost dead with fear. 

The demands of the mob were communicated 
to the Queen, the Cardinal and the King. 

When the Marquis de Villeroy told his 
Majesty the Little King said: 

“Tell the Queen that the mob speaks truly. It 
is here by my command, and if Sweet Mam’selle 
is not returned to me, safe and well, within an 
hour I shall rise from my bed, go out on the bal- 
cony and ask the mob to beat down the gates 
and seize the Cardinal, If Sweet Mam’selle dies 
it shall be a life for a life. Tell the captain of 
the Swiss Guards to open the gates at the end 
of one hour if he gets no further orders from me. 
If he refuses his life shall pay for his disobedi- 
ence. If the people of Paris do not save Sweet 
Mam’selle I shallavenge her. I am the King.’’ 

And so he was, 


@S3 The Marquis hurried to the Queen, and 
when he told her that the King had summoned 
the mob she was lost in wonder. 

“*How could the King have communicated 
with the people?” she asked. 

‘*T do not know, your Majesty,” answered the 
Marquis. 

‘Did you carry any message for him?” she 
demanded, 

‘“*T am sure your Majesty knows I did not.’”’ 

She knew nothing of the visits of the Jew and 
his apprentice. 

The Queen summoned the Cardinal, who 
was only too glad to disperse the mob on any 
terms, so the Marquis de Villeroy was recalled, 
and the Queen said: 

‘*The girl must be returned to the King. I 
fear we were too hasty in removing her, for she is 
faithful and loves him with a whole heart. Send 
for her at once.” 

‘*Ves, send for her at once,’”’ said the Cardinal. 
‘*Perhaps we should not have taken her away.”’ 

For the moment a gleam of kindness seemed 
to light up the Cardinal’s face, but it was 
prompted by policy, and his acquiescence was 
the result of fear. 

His heart was untouched, for when the 
Marquis had gone Mazarin turned toward the 
Queen and said: ‘*‘ The Coadjutor is behind this 
mob, It shall cost him his head.” 

ut it is pleasing to note that it did not. 

After dispatching a messenger to fetch Sweet 
Mam’selle the Marquis returned to the King and 
told him of the Queen’s order. Then the Little 
King said: 

‘*Tell the people that the Queen and the 
Cardinal will do as they ask, but tell them to 
stay here until Sweet Mam’selle has come back 
to me.”’ 


9388 The King had had a long and _ painful 
experience of nearly two days, so when Sweet 
Mam’selle ran to his bedside all his kingliness 
was drowned in a flood of unregal, childish, 
joyful tears. 

‘Show yourself on the balcony at once,” 
pleaded the Marquis, speaking to Sweet 
Mam’selle and drawing her toward the open 
window. 

‘‘Yes,” said the Little King, ‘‘and thank the 
people for me. Tell them to go home and that 
when I am crowned I shall give them better 
thanks.” 

So Sweet Mam’selle, trying to dry her tears, 
stepped through the window tothe balcony, and 
a shout went up to Heaven that was as different 
from the earlier rumblings of the mob as Heaven 
itself is different from the abode of darkness. 

The Marquis held up his hand for silence, and 
Sweet Mam’selle said, in a trembling voice: 

‘The Little King asks me to say that when he 
is crowned he will give you better thanks, but 
now he thanks you in words, and loves you and 
asks you to go home.”’ 

And they went home, for, to them, Sweet 
Mam’selle was greater than the Queen. 

When Sweet Mam’selle and the Marquis 
returned to the Little King he said: 

“T thank you, M. le Marquis. 
retire.”’ 

When the door closed upon him Sweet 
Mam’selle ran to the King, fell on her knees, 
covered her face with her hands and wept, while 
the tears of a child stole softly down the cheeks 
of the Little King of France. 


You may 


NOTE—The third of Mr. Major’s stories about the child- 
hood of King Louis XIV, which is one of the most charm- 
ing of the series, will appear in the February number of 
The Journal. In it will be portrayed the second meeting 
of little Louise and “‘ Fourteen,’’ as well as a thrilling 
incident in which both children took part. 
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Karo. 


delicious it tastes. 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
Waffles 


* Send your 
name ona post 
card for Karo 
Cook Book —fifty 
pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home 
candy-making. 































ome Girls—get together 
and have a Taffy Pull. Make the taffy with 
See how smooth and golden it pulls. 
How wholesome it is. 
Karo Fudge too—simply perfect — 
and Caramels and Butter Scotch. 
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CORN SYRUP 


Use it for 
Ginger Bread 
Cookies 
Candy 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. A, New York a 
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Lily-of-the-Valley Violet 


A Delightful Holiday Gift 

THE FAVORITE PERFUME IN EUROPE 

Manufactured direct from the flower without the use of alcohol or chemicals. 

One drop on any material will give a flower scent that will last for weeks 
so perfect as to produce the illusion of the blossom itself. 


Insist on it. Beware of imitations. 
‘or three two-cent stamps and your dealer’s name we 
will send an Illusion heart scented with this 


* famous perfume. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Well, here I am. In an hour’s time I must go 
to Calgary for an appointment. Suppose you 
take this opportunity.” 

McEwen stared at his son. His blue eyes 
frowning in their wrinkled sockets gave little 
or no index, however, to the mind behind them. 
The straggling white locks falling around his 
blotched and feverish face caught Anderson’s 
attention. Looking back thirty years he could 
remember his father vividly—a handsome man, 
solidly built, with a shock of fair hair. As a 
little lad he had been proud to sit high-perched 
beside him on the wagon which in summer drove 
them, every other Sunday, to a meeting-house 
fifteen miles away. He could see his mother at 
the back of the wagon with the little girls, her 
gray alpaca dress and cotton gloves, her patient 
look. His throat swelled. Nor was the pang 
of intolerable pity for his mother only. Deep in 
the melancholy of his nature, and strengthened 
by that hateful tie of blood from which he could 
not escape, was a bitter, silent compassion for 
this outcast also. All the machinery of life set 
in motion and maintaining itself in the clash of 
circumstance for seventy years to produce this 
at the end! Dismal questionings ran through 
his mind. Ought he to have acted as he had 
done seventeen years before? How would his 
mother have judged him? Was he not in some 
small degree responsible ? 


9353 Meanwhile, his father began to talk fast and 
querulously, with plentiful oaths from time to 
time and using a local miner’s slang which was 
not always intelligible to Anderson. It seemed 
it was a question of an old silver mine on a moun- 
tainside in Nevada, deserted some ten years be- 
fore when the river gravels had been exhausted, 
and now to be reopened, like many others in the 
same neighborhood, with improved methods 
and machinery, tunneling instead of washing. 
Silver enough to pave Montreal! Ten thousand 
dollars for plant, five thousand for the claim, 
and the thing was done. 

He became incoherently eloquent, spoke of 
the ease and rapidity with which the thing could 
be resold to a syndicate at an enormous profit, 
should his ‘‘pardners” and he not care to de- 
velop it themselves. If George would find the 
money—why, George should make his fortune, 
like the rest, though he had behaved so scurvily 
all these years. 

Anderson watched the speaker intently. 
Presently he began to put questions—close, 
technical questions. His father’s eyes—till then 
eager and greedy—began to flicker. Anderson 
perceived an unwelcome surprise—annoyance 

bewilderment. 

‘*You knew, of course, that I was a mining 
engineer?” he said at last, pulling up in his 
examination. 

‘‘Well, I heard of you that onst at Dawson 
City,” was the slow reply. ‘‘I supposed you 
were nosin’ round like the rest.” 

‘‘Why, I didn’t go as a mere prospector! I’d 
had my training at Montreal.’”? And Anderson 
resumed his questions. 

But McEwen presently took no pains to 
answer them. He grew, indeed, less and less 
communicative. The exact locality of the mine, 
the names of the partners, the precise machinery 
required—Anderson, in the end, could get at 
not one of these. And before many more min- 
utes had passed he had convinced himself that 
he was wasting his time. That there was some 
swindling plot in his father’s mind he was cer- 
tain; he was probably the tool of some shrewder 
confederates, who had no doubt sent him to 
Montreal after his legacy and would fleece him 
on his return. 


WSS ‘‘By-the-way, Aunt Sykes’s money, how 
much was it?” Anderson asked him suddenly. 
“*T suppose you could draw on that?” 

McEwen could not be got to give a plain 
answer. It wasn’t near enough, anyhow; not 
near. The evasion seemed to Anderson pur- 
poseless—the mere shifting and doubling that 
come of long years of dishonest living. And 
again the question stabbed his consciousness 
were his children justified in casting him so 
inexorably adrift ? 

“*Well, I'd better run down and have a look,” 
he said at last. ‘‘If it’s a good thing I dare say 
I can find you the dollars.” 

““Rundown—where?” asked McEwen sharply. 
; “To the mine, of course. I might spare the 
time next week.” 

‘No need to trouble yourself. My pardners 
wouldn’t thank me for betraying their secrets.” 

‘*Well, you couldn’t expect me to provide the 

money without knowing a bit more about the 
property, could you?—without a regular sur- 
vey?” said Anderson with a laugh. 
“You trust me with three or four thousand 
lars,’’ said McEwen doggedly, ‘‘ because I’m 
our father, and I give you my word. And if 
ot you can let it alone. 
prying into my affairs.”’ 

Anderson was silent a moment. Then he 
raised his eyes 
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I don’t want any 


‘Are you sure it’s all square?” The tone had 
Sharpened. 

_ square? Of course it is. What are you 
aiming at? You'll believe any villainy of your 
old father, I suppose, just the same as you 
always used to. I’ve not had your opportunities, 
George. I’m not a fine gentleman—on the trail 
with a parcel of English swells. I’m a poor, old, 
broken-down miner who wants to hole up some- 
where and get comfortable for his old age; and 
uf you had a heart in your body you'd lend a 


helping hand. When I saw you at Winnipeg” — 
the tone became a trifle plaintive and slippery 
—‘‘I says to myself, George used to be a nice 
chap, with a good heart. If there’s any one 
ought to help me it’s my own son. And so I 
boarded that train. But I’m a broken man, 
George, and you’ve used me hard.” 

‘*Better not talk like that,’ interrupted 
Anderson in a clear, resclute voice. ‘‘It won’t 
do any good. Look here, Father! Suppose you 
give up this kind of life and settle down. I’m 
ready to give you an allowance and look after 
you. Your health is bad. To speak the truth, 
this mine business sounds to me pretty shady. 
Cut it all! Ill put you with decent people 
who'll look after you.” 


2383 The eyes of the two men met; Anderson’s 
insistently bright, McEwen’s wavering and 
frowning. ‘The June sunshine came into the 
small room through a striped and battered 
blind, illuminating the rough planks of which it 
was built, the ‘‘cuts” from illustrated papers 
that were pinned upon them, the scanty furni- 
ture and the untidy bed. Anderson’s head and 
shoulders were in a full, mellowed light; he held 
himself with an unconscious energy answering 
to a certain force of feeling within; a proud 
strength and sincerity expressed itself through 
every detail of attitude and gesture; yet perhaps 
the delicacy, or rather sensibility, mingling with 
the pride would have been no less evident to a 
seeing eye. There was Highland blood in him, 
and a touch, therefore, of the Celtic responsive- 
ness, the Celtic magnetism. The old man 
opposite to him in shadow, with his back to the 
light, had a crouching, dangerous look. It was 
as though he recognized something in his son 
forever lost to himself; and repulsed it half 
enviously, half malignantly. 

But he did not apparently resent Anderson’s 
proposal. He said sulkily, ‘‘Oh, I dessay you’d 
like to put me away. But I’m not doddering 
Vet’’ 

All the same, he listened in silence to the plan 
that Anderson developed, puffing the while at the 
pipe which he had made Mrs. Ginnell give him. 

“*T sha’n’t stay on this side,” he said at last, 
decidedly. ‘‘There’s a thing or two that might 
turn up agin me—and fellows as ’ud do me a bad 
turn if they come across me—dudes as I used to 
know in Dawson City. I sha’n’t stay in Canada. 
You can make up your mind to that. Besides, 
the winter ’ud kill me!” 

Anderson accordingly proposed San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. Would his father go for a time 
to a Salvation Army colony near Los Angeles? 
Anderson knew the chief officials—capital men, 
with no cant about them. Fruit farming—a 
beautiful climate—care in sickness—no drink 
as much work or as little as he liked—and all ex- 
penses paid. 


22383 McEwen laughed out—a short, sharp laugh 
—at the mention of the Salvation Army. But he 
listened patiently, and, at the end, even professed 
to think there might be something in it. As to 
his own scheme, he dropped all mention of it. 
Yet Anderson was under no illusion; there it 
lay sparkling, as it were, at the back of his sly, 
wolfish eyes. 

‘*How in blazes could you take me down?” 
muttered McEwen. ‘* Thought you was took up 
with these English swells.” 

‘*l’m not taken up with anything that would 
prevent my looking after you,” said Anderson, 
rising. ‘‘You let Mrs. Ginnell attend to you 
get the leg we!l—and we'll see.”’ 

McEwen eyed him—his good looks and his 
dress, his gentleman’s refinement; and_ the 
shaggy white brows of the old miner drew closer 
together. 

‘‘What did you cast me off like that for, 
George?” he asked. 

Anderson turned away. 

‘*Don’t rake up the past. Better not.” 

‘“‘Where are my other sons, George?” 

‘*In Montreal, doing well.’”? Anderson gave 
the details of their appointments and salaries. 

‘“‘And never a thought of their old father, I’ll 
be bound!” said McEwen at the end, with slow 
vindictiveness. 

‘*You forget that it was your own doing; we 
believed you dead.” 

‘*Aye!—you hadn’t left a man much to come 
home for!—and all for an accident !—a thing as 
might ha’ happened to any man.” 

The speaker’s voice had grown louder. He 
stared somberly, defiantly at his companion. 


923$8 Anderson stood with his hands on his sides, 
looking through the farther window. Then, 
slowly, he put his hand into his pocket and with- 
drew from it a large pocketbook. Out of the 
pocketbook he took a delicately-made leather 
case, holding it in his hand a moment and 
glancing uncertainly at the figure in the bed. 

‘‘What ha’ you got there?” growled McEwen. 

Anderson crossed the room. His own face had 
lostits color. As he reached his father he touched 
a spring and held out his hand with the case 
lying open within it. 

It contained a miniature—of a young woman 
in the midst of a group of children. 

‘*Do you remember that photograph that was 
done of them—in a tent—when you took us all 
into Winnipeg for the first agricultural show?” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘I had a copy—that wasn’t 
burned. At Montreal there was a French artist, 
one year, that did these things. I got him to do 
this.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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This picture shows half 
of a TWISTWEVE rug 
—Indian pattern. We 
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An Expert Children’s Shopper 
At Your Service 


Expert shoppers— women trained to buy goods for others— 
are well paid in New York. 
They are said to have raised Shopping to an Art. 
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A graceful foot is a lady’s birthright. 


The natural grace and beauty of the foot can be preserved or 
marred by the shoe a lady wears — preserved, if the shoe fits 
— marred, if it does not. 


A perfect fit is neither a loose shoe nor a tight one — but a snug fit 
all around. Because it is made on anatomically correct lasts, the 


American Lady Shoe 


fits a lady’s foot as nature intended. 


Select the style you prefer, then try on your size and you will have a trim 
looking, stylish shoe that will wear long and always look well. 


The American Lady Shoe is made by the largest manufacturers of shoes 
in the world—largest because we are able to produce the best 
shoes—the best styles, the best fit and best quality for the least money. 


The shoe illustrated is a stylish button patent leather shoe with dull 
kid top. ‘The shapely arch and high Countess heel add to the beauty 
of the shoe. Made on the Countess last, an especially good fitter. 


In nearly every town there is a Hamilton-Brown dealer —if you have difficulty in getting what you want,write us. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis Boston 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1910 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive 
horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages—'700 photo- 
engravings from nature —8 superb colored and duotone plates of vege- 
tables and flowers. It is a mine of information of everything in 
gardening either for pleasure or for profit, and embodies the 
results of sixty years’ experience. Asa book of reference alone 
it is invaluable. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make 
the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent ‘‘ HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Freedom Tomato and 
Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in acoupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our Garden 
Guide and Record, which we consider one of our most valuable publications. A book 
of condensed cultural information, of which one of our customers who has had an advance 
copy, Says: ‘* It is the most complete, concise and comprehensive of its kind.’’ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, sxists. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


McEwen stared at the miniature—the sweet- 
faced Scotch woman, the bunch of children. 
Then with a brusque movement he turned his 
face to the wall and closed his eyes. 

Anderson’s lips opened once or twice as though 
to speak. Some imperious emotion seemed to 
be trying to force its way. But he could not 
find words; and at last he returned the minia- 
ture to his pocket, walked quietly to the door 
and went out of the room. 


939 The sound of the closing door brought im- 
mense relief to McEwen. He turned again in 
bed and relit his pipe, shaking off the impres- 
sion left by the miniature as quickly as possible. 
What business had George to upset him like 
that? He was down enough on his luck as it was. 

He smoked away, gloomily thinking over the 
conversation. It didn’t look like getting any 
money out of this close-fisted, Puritanical son of 
his. Survey, indeed! McEwen found himself 
shaken by a kind of internal convulsion as he 
thought of the revelations that would come out. 
George was a fool. 

In his feverish reverie many lines of thought 
crossed and danced in his brain; and every now 
and then he was tormented by the craving for 
alcohol. The Salvation Army proposal half 
amused, half infuriated him. He knew all 
about their colonies. Trust him! Your own 
master for seventeen years—mixed up in a lot 
of jobs it wouldn’t do to go blabbing to the 
mounted police—and then to finish up with 
those hymn-singing fellows!—George was most 
certainly a fool! Yet dollars ought to be 
screwed out of him—somehow. 

Presently, to get rid of some unpleasant re- 
flections, the old man stretched out his hand 
for a copy of the ‘‘ Vancouver Sentinel” that was 
lying on the bed, and began to read it idly. As 
he did so a paragraph drew his attention. He 
gripped the paper and, springing up in bed, 
read it twice, peering into it, his features 
quivering with eagerness. The passage de- 
scribed the ‘‘hold-up” of a Union Pacific train 
at a point between Seattle and the Canadian 
border. By the help of masks and a few sticks 
of dynamite the thing had been very smartly 
done—a whole train terrorized, the mail-van 
broken open and a large ‘‘swag” captured. 
Billy Symonds, the notorious train-robber from 
Montana, was suspected, and there was a hue 
and cry through the whole border after him and 
his accomplices, among whom, so it was said, 
was a band from the Canadian side—foreign 
miners mixed up in some of the acts of violence 
which had marked the strike of the year before. 


Bill Symonds!—McEwen threw himself ex- 
citedly from side to side, unable to keep still. 
He knew Symonds—a chap and a half! Why 
didn’t he come and try it on this side of the 
line? Heaps of money going backward and 
forward over the C. P. R.! All these thousands 
of dollars paid out in wages week by week to 
these construction camps—must come from 
somewhere in cash—Winnipeg or. Montreal. 
He began to play with the notion, elaborating 
and refining it, till presently a whole epic of 
attack and capture was rushing through his 
half-crazy brain. 

He had dropped the paper and was staring 
abstractedly through the foot of open window 
close beside him which the torn blind did not 
cover. Outside, through the clearing with its 
stumps of jack-pine, ran a path, a short cut 
connecting the station at Laggan with a sec- 
tion-house farther up the line. 

As McEwen’s eyes followed it he began to be 
aware of a group of men emerging from the 
trees on the Laggan side and walking in single 
file along the path. Navvies, apparently— 
carrying bundles and picks. The path came 
within a few yards of the window and of the 
little stream that supplied the house with water, 


2%$3 Suddenly McEwen sprang up in bed. The 
foremost two men paused beside the water, 
mopped their hot faces, and, taking drinking- 
cups out of their pockets, stooped down to the 
stream. The old man in the cabin bed watched 
them with a fierce intentness; and as they 
straightened themselves and were about to 
follow their companions who were already out 
of sight he gave a low call. 

The two started and looked around them. 
Their hands went to their pockets. McEwen 
swung himself around so as to reach the win- 
dow better, and repeated his call—this time 
with a different inflection. The men exchanged 
a few hurried words. Carefully scrutinizing the 
house they noticed a newspaper waving cau- 
tiously in an open window. One of them came 
forward; the other remained by the stream, 
bathing his feet and ankles in the water. 

No one else was in sight. Mrs. Ginnell was 
cooking on the other side of the house. Ander- 
son had gone off to catch his train. For twenty 
minutes the man outside leaned against the 
window-sash apparently lounging and smoking. 
Nothing could be seen from the path but a 
battered blind flapping in the June breeze and 
a dark space of room beyond. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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‘*The tall and dark M’sieu has also given me 
twenty francs.” 

‘This is your lucky day, my friend. Twenty 
and twenty, and now twenty more—it mounts, 
does it not?” 

The guard grinned contentedly. ‘‘There are 
days like that,” he said with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘Come, M’sieu.” 

He led the way, Courtney and Belinda follow- 
ing, and stopped before a closed door. ‘‘Le 
voila, M’sieu.”’ 

‘*How long before we make a stop?” 

‘Almost immediately, M’sieu.” 


92$8 He opened the door and Belinda stepped 
through it. A little scream greeted her—and 
a muttered oath. At the sound of the oath 
Courtney followed her and shut the door in the 
face of the deeply-interested guard. 

For an instant no one spoke. Count de Brissac 
had sprung to his feet and faced Belinda, his jaw 
set, an ugly look in his eye; but Belinda paid not 
the smallest attention to him. She was looking 
past him to where Amelia sat huddled in a cor- 
ner, her childish face swollen with crying, her 
expression wavering between fright and joy. 
Doubt and remorse had evidently come quickly 
for the little sentimentalist, and she was in no 
rapturous, romantic mood. 

‘Poor dear,’’ cooed Belinda as she went to her, 
brushing past the Count as though, for her, he 
did not exist. ‘‘Poor dear.” She held out her 
arms and the girl crept into them, sobbing. 

**T didn’t realize—I didn’t know. He said it 
would all come out right.” 

‘“‘There, child, don’t. It has all come right. 
We will take you home. Nobody knows.” 

“*T think, Count de Brissac,”’ said Courtney 
politely—oh, most politely—as he opened the 
door, ‘‘that there are vacant seats in another 
compartment.” 

The Count turned swiftly toward Amelia, but 
Courtney’s hand fell heavily on his shoulder and 
he wheeled around, his lips curling back viciously 
over his white teeth, his right hand darting 
toward his pocket. The American caught the 
wrist in transit. 

“*Steady,” he said quietly, as he propelled the 
angry man through the door. ‘‘We’ll not have 
any open scandal here; but if you look for 
trouble later I shall take great pleasure in spoil- 
ing your classic countenance. Good-evening, 
Count de Brissac.” 


92393 The train wasstopping at astation as he went 
back to Belinda and Amelia, and he gathered up 
the fair eloper’s suitcase and umbrella, assisted 
the two girls to leave the carriage, deposited 
them in the waiting-room of the station, and 
effaced himself without a word. The situation 
for the moment needed a woman’s tact. 

An hour later the trio boarded a train for 
Paris. Amelia was not crying now. In fact, she 
looked distinctly relieved, almost cheerful in 
the rebound. 

**Tt isn’t at all the way it sounds in books,” 
she said, as she snuggled up to Belinda with a 
contented sigh. ‘‘I’d never elope again, Miss 
Carewe. It’s a horrid, lonesome business.” 


A sleepy night porter let Courtney and the 
two girls into the hotel at two o’clock in the 
morning without a flicker of interest. One kept 
such hours in Paris. No one had missed them 
except Laura May, and, finding neither Belinda 
nor Amelia, she had concluded that the two 
were somewhere about the hotel, and had gone 
to bed without waiting for them. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ Belinda whispered when she 
found Courtney waiting in the hall, as she came 
from Amelia’s room. ‘‘She’s so glad to be at 
home again, and she’ll be asleep in five minutes. 
Poor, silly child!” 

‘*Heaven bless the girl for eloping,”’ the man 
said fervently. 

The chaperon shook her head. ‘‘It was awful 
—simply awful. You can’t know how I felt. 
I knew it was all my fault—and Margaret 
Barnes’s fault. She made me come. I’m not fit 
to take care of a party. I’m a perfect idiot. 

” 


‘‘Need a man to take care of you,’ finished 
Courtney with brazen boldness. 

She looked at him with flushing checks and 
flashing eyes; but as he waited for the storm 
suddenly the flash melted to a glow and was 
hidden behind drooping eyelids. ‘‘Do you 
eas she said softly, wonderingly, ‘‘I believe 
1 do:”’ 


S43 When the ‘‘Auguste Victoria” docked at 
New York on the morning of September fifteenth 
an able-bodied and active young man piloted six 
women and an elderly man down the gangplank, 
hunted up their luggage, saw it examined and 
handed over to the expressman, and then joined 
the group of returned voyagers and welcoming 








friends whose storm-center was a demure young 
woman in a blue traveling frock and a Paris hat. 
‘Everything is ready now,” he said briskly 
‘“Miss Lee, you are going with Miss Bowers and 
her father, aren’t you? I havea carriage for you 
and your sister, Mr. Perkins. The driver} paid. 
Aunt Florilla, Mrs. Bagby will go up to the hotel 
with you, and I’ll join you there in an hour.” 
One by one the feminine members of the party 
fell upon the neck of the little woman 11 e and 
assured her that they had had a beautiful trip. 
Mr. Perkins contented himself with ing her 
hand vigorously, but satisfaction wreathed his 
face in smiles, and Mrs. Bagby, who followed 
him, looked after him with honest pride. | 
“Look at that man, Miss Carewe. ii he 
needed was a stirring up—and he got if She 
leaned forward to add in a confidential tone: 


‘‘’ve promised him to think it over; dont 
know but what I will. It’d be a shame to let 
him backslide.” : 

When the last of the good-bys had bec! said 
the dominant young man turned to the girl in 
blue. ‘Come, Belinda,” he said, picking up her 
hand luggage and leading the way to a waiting 
cab. 

She followed meekly; but when he had settled 


her comfortably, given an order to the driver, 

climbed in beside her and slammed the door, she 

looked at him with her dimples in full play. h 
“Puzzle picture,” she said. ‘‘Find the 


Personal Conductor.” 
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yhether we fully realize it or 
not, we look over our old 
accounts, close up our affairs, 
and open new books in order 
that we may begin afresh 
for the next twelve months 

* before us. We have made 
lcts of mistakes in the old year and we want to 
correct them, if possible, in the new. But don’t 
let your bad marks worry you too much. It is 
better not to have many, of course; but when a 
person tells me that he has lived ‘‘so long” with- 
out making an error of any kind I say to my- 
self: ‘‘If you have not lately made any mistakes 
it may be well to inquire whether you have made 
anything else worth mentioning.” 


The Stock on Hand 


YEAR ago this month I told you how to 

organize Sunshine branches, and here we 
are beginning in 1910 
with bands of workers 
representing all parts 
of the country, known 
as LADIES’ HOME 
hid ae Sunshine 
Neighborhood Circles; 
LADIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL One Kind- 
ness Clubs, and In- 
ternational Sunshine 
branches numbering 
from one to three 
thousand. Whilesome 
of these branches have performed the work for 
which they were organized and have disbanded, 
the average enrollment of live and active bands 
is about three thousand. 

Progress has been forced upon us, and the 
number of our established features has developed 
beyond comprehension. It is now just fourteen 
years since the first band of eighteen began its 
Sunshine work on Christmas Day, 1895. ‘Today 
the society is the largest philanthropic news- 
paper club in the world. From the exchanging 
of Christmas cards as a Christmas greeting to 
make less dreary and lonesome the holiday, the 
work of the society has extended its cheer and 
comfort to all parts of the world. 

From the little deeds of kindness with which 
we began have grown homes for the aged, 
libraries for the sick and the isolated, fresh-air 
homes for mothers and their babies, homes for 
those suffering with incurable rheumatism, 
Sunshine cottages in the ozone belt of Louisiana, 
camps for the tuberculosis sufferers, the hos- 
pital and sanitarium at Bensonhurst—a property 
which, when entirely paid for, will be valued at 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, and will 
be the means of an income to the society —a rest 
home for convalescents, nurseries, kindergartens, 
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schools, churches—not to mention beds, wards 
and rooms in hospitals in different parts of the 
country, reading-tables, rest-rooms, tea-rooms 
and relief depots. 

Last May at the annual meeting we determined 
to lift together once more and this time to 
clear off the indebtedness which the General 
Office is carrying. Sunshine itself has incurred 
no debts; it is simply clearing properties of the 
mortgages which they carried when they were 
turned over to us—about fifty thousand dollars. 


How We are Working 


OW we have advanced the idea of having 
an autograph album of sufficient size to 
contain fifty thousand autograph cards. These 
cards are sent to members and friends who ask 
for them and are willing to sign their names 
and return the cards with a dollar for each one 
signed. The book measures two feet by three 
feet, containing nine hundred and twenty-six 
pages, making it over 
a foot and a half thick. 
Autograph cards 
have already begun to 
come in with crisp 
dollar bills or checks 
attached to them. 
Each card means a 
dollar nearer the goal, 
for the expense of 
sending them out is 
met by the New York 
City branches. Each 
page has fifty-four 
squares; each square bears a number corre- 
sponding with the autograph card sent out. Of 
course, when we began the book looked as it 
does in the picture, with not one square covered 
nor one dollar in the bank; now we have just 
thirty-seven hundred and thirty-eight squares 
fewer to cover than when we started, and thirty- 
seven hundred and thirty-eight dollars in the 
bank. That is a fine beginning, isn’t it? We 
will just ‘‘keep on keeping on” until every page 
is covered. That is the way we accomplish 
things in Sunshine. 

We are working to place t'1ese homes and 
institutions on a basis that will permit us to 
extend benefits to hundreds where now we care 
for one. 

Everybody who signs a card has a share in 
this Sunshine work and helps to make the 
homes a source of income that will actually en- 
dow our Sunshine Society and perpetuate the 
work—a work which is to help suffering 
humanity and uplift those in sorrow. 


NOTE — In addressing Mrs. Alden at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, regarding Sunshine matters will our 
readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a stamp should 
be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden has to 
answer correspondents at the expense of her work, 


“The Girls’ Club 


°With One Idea: To Make Money 


E HAVE a guest in the Club 

this month. Through its 

door, which always stands 

wide open to girls, he has slipped in 

most audaciously, and stands smiling 

the congratulations which he is too young to 

speak. He is the little New Year, and his 

chubby hand is full of gifts for us busy, happy 

workers. Let us be good to him! Let us labor 

to make him the biggest and brightest and hap- 

piest New Year which even our Club has ever 

known, so that when he takes his departure 

from us, bowed and venerable, he will still 

scatter gifts and blessings behind him, like the 
dear Old Year of 1909. 

Let me thank everybody for the cordial wishes 
for a Happy New Year, which are already com 
ing in thick and fast. I thank them, too, for 
the delightful and inter- 
esting photographs 
they are sending me of 
this, that and the other 
thing connected with 
their work for the Club 
or purchased with its 
money. The girl who 
sent me the pretty 
canoe will see it illus- 
trated later in the sea- 
son, and I wish the girl 
who helped to build the 
rectory had sent a 
photograph of it, too. 
Both letters and photo- 
graphs are welcome, 
and I can never have 
too many of them; but 
I have only room this 
month for a charming 
little glimpse into still 
inother room, fur- 
nished with the money 





of the Club, of a ‘‘bachelor girl” who lives in 
New Jersey and who writes me as follows: 


“‘ Dear Manager: 


“I wish you could see my room itself, instead of 
the mere photograph! It’s the room I told you 
‘bout when I wrote you that homesick letter of 
two months ago: the one with the horrible, du- 
rable wall-paper of green ‘splatterdocks,’ and the 
ugly iron bedstead. I apologize for not having 
be lieved you when you told me that the Club could 
help me to make enough money to furnish it pret- 
tily—for haven’t I succeeded in doing just that 
thing? 

“Let me introduce you: first to the new wall- 
Paper in delicate buff, which shows out the pic- 
tures I brought from home. The set of Maxfield 
Parrishes was framed, and the standing bookshelves 
bought, with the Club’s money, and the same golden 
Inagic transformed the iron bedstead into a box 
couch and conjured up the desk—the best imita- 
‘ion of mahogany you ever saw. To crown all, the 
lovely fern was given me by a friend whom I made 
through my work for the Club. I now feel I have 
a home, instead of a mere sleeping-place.” 





The happy girls who solved all their Christmas 
problems, thanks to the Club, are writing, too. 
Would that I had room for a round hundred of 
their letters! but I can only give two: 

** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“I think I am the proudest and most delighted 
girl in City tonight, especially when I look 
at my beautiful Club pin, which reached me safely 
yesterday. And then I earned my Christmas 
money, too, as well as something for our church 
rectory fund, and my Swastika notepaper is yet to 
come. Truly The Girls’ Club is more than generous. 
Long may it prosper, is the wish of a lucky Swastika 
member. A NEBRASKAN.” 

* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T inclose an application for admission into the 
Girls’ Club Saving Fund, with a deposit slip for 
five dollars, which I have earned through the Club. 
I hope to deposit more hereafter. I am happy 
to have won the Club 
emblem, the diamond- 
centered Swastika pin. 
If membership in The 
Girls’ Club has benefited 
others as much as it has 
me the originator of the 
idea has much to rejoice 
over in it. I wish each of 
the ‘stranger friends’ a 
Happy New Year. 

“A NEW YORK GIRL.” 


Who Needs Money? 
IX SHALL have no 


need for a while to 
earn Christmas money, 
of course; but who 
doesn’t want to earn 
January money? or 
February money? or, 
in fact, a salary for 
every month in the 
year? Thechance todo 
it remains open to any 
girl in America, as well as the opportunity to 
win the daintiest, most artistic little pin that 
a fastidious girl ever wore, the golden Swastika, 
and the beautiful notepaper which has taken its 
name and its design from the pin. 

Some girls seem actually to doubt this. They 
think, because hundreds are availing themselves 
of the Club’s standing invitation, that it hasn’t 
room for hundreds more. I would suggest that 
they try writing a letter to me, and they will 
very quickly discover whether, as one girl put it, 
“my place in the Club is already filled and Iam 
not wanted”; or, as still another suggested, 
‘*yvyou have very little time in which to answer 
the letters of your unknown correspondents.” 
As a matter of fact, I have three hundred and 
sixty-five good, golden days before me in which 
to answer all letters addressed to 
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The Silent 









Perfection of 
Style and Service 
in an Electric 


A 4-Passenger Brougham, with 
removable top, which may be 
replaced with Victoria or buggy 
top. Choice of solid or pneu- 
matic tires. 


Price, $2,250 
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On the Boulevards 
of Fashion 


No other electric brougham quite achieves 
the subtle note of distinction that marks the 
Waverley tg10 model. 

The design for this beautiful body is copy- 
righted. The perfect combination of smart 
lines, the proportions and finish are approved 
by the acknowledged judges of vehicle art. 

The swell of the sides—the correct height 
—the comfortable width—the restful hues of 
luxurious upholstery represent lifelong study 
of the coach body. 

The painting and enameling of the 
Waverley require 12 weeks; include twenty- 
eight operations with sixteen coats. 

The Morocco leather, broadcloth and satin 
for the interior are the choicest the greatest 
markets afford. Our quality in these materials 
is never limited by the price. 

Choice is given of colors as follows: Majestic 
Blue, Waverley Maroon, or Brewster Green, 
with upholstery to harmonize. 

Note the space given to fine French plate 
windows in the Waverley—all the window 
space strength and safety will allow. This 
affords a clear view in all directions, and per- 
fect ventilation. 


These people are critical buyers. They 
would not have chosen the Waverley unless 
it possessed advantages not offered by others. 

Rear Admiral Chadwick; Mrs. Lucy Car- 
negie, sister-in-law of Andrew Carnegie; 
Thomas A. Edison; Herreshoff, the yacht 
designer; Ex-Att’y-General Charles J. Bona- 
parte; Secretary of the Navy George von L. 
Meyer; Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago; 
Richard Cannon,son of the Speaker; and others 
of like prominence are Waverley owners. 

The Waverley averages only about one 
cent a mile for battery charge and each charge 
is good for 50 to roo miles. 

It is the home car. It can be kept and 
cared for at home more easily than a horse. 
You can charge it in your garage or even in 
the street without leaving the house. A bell 
in the house rings automatically when the 
charging ceases. 

Our new enclosed flexible’ gear drive, 
patented control, and patented drop sill are 
exclusive features that make the Waverley 
the most silent, the safest and the most con- 
venient electric ever made. 

Exide, Waverley or National Battery. 


Send for our Beautiful New Art Catalog A3, showing 1910 models. 
(37) The book will be mailed free to you by return mail. 


THE WAVERLEY CoO., 135 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Chocolate 


¥% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

¥% cup cold water. 

1 cup sugar. 

¥% teaspoonful vanilla. 

1 cup seeded raisins. 

Y cup sliced citron or nuts, as 
preferred. 

Y% cup currants. 

1% squares chocolate. 

1 pint milk. 

Pinch salt. 











Knox 


Plum Pudding 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Put milk in 
double boiler. Melt chocolate; add to milk 
and add sugar and salt. Scald and remove 
from fire. Add gelatine and when it begins 
to set add the fruit and vanilla. Serve with 
whipped cream or the following sauce: 


tablespoonful confectioners’ sugar and one- 
half cup milk slowly. Flavor with vanilla. 


Citron, nuts, raisins, currants, chocolate— 
these time-honored delicacies of the colder 
seasons, are doubly delicious in the form of 
a Knox Chocolate Plum Pudding. 
be served in a variety of pretty moulds. It 
is a compound of many delicious flavors, 
blended together by means of 


. * 

Pure Plain ( ; | t 
nox Sparkling e a Ine 
Revised edition of ‘* Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,’’ our illustrated 
book of new recipes, free on request 
for your grocer’s name. 

Pint sample for 2c. stamp and 
grocer’s name. 
Charles B. Knox Co. 


113 Knox Ave. 








white of one egg stiff; add one 


It can 





Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Silverware guar- 
anteeing heaviest 
triple plate bears the 
famous trade mark 


Proven quality 
and the widest 
variety of patterns 
have always made 
“4847 ROGERS BROS.” 
knives, spoons, forks 
and fancy serving 
pieces the choice 
of discriminating 


purchasers. This 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


is sold by leading 
dealers every- 
where. Send for 
Catalogue“N-28" 


showing designs. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 

New York Chicago 
San Francisco 














Keith Quality Furniture 


The 
Keith Portfolios 


show in half tones and 
colors large assort- 
ments of the latest 
patterns in lace cur- 
tains, draperies, etc., 
also rugs and carpets. 
Either of these port- 
folios free for the ask- 
ing. We supply the 
newest patterns in su- 
perior quality at low- 
est cash prices, subject 
to a rigid guarantee. 


Keith 
Individual Service 


If in need of furniture 
of any kind describe 
your requirements, 
stating particular arti- 
cles you desire and 
about the price you wish to pay, and we will select and 
mail free loose leaf illustrations of Keith Quality furniture. 
We prepay freight and positively guarantee safe arrival of 
every purchase. 

Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Company 

Department L, Kansas City, Mo. 





Colonial Four Poster Bed 
All Mahogany 

Price $35, full size. Delivered 

within 300 miles of Kansas City. 

















ALOx 


THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 





? 
It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox that renders it so efficient as a 
cleanser of the mouth and teeth. Just try it. 
Of All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and booklet free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 














On 





Fyeglasses 


Remember the name 


All eyegla 





s€S are not 
Shur-on eyeglasses 
because superior mechanical construction 
makes Shur-ons the best. Always ask your 
optician if he has sold you a Shur-on. 
Unless made by Kirsteinit can’t 
e a Shur-on 
You will miss eyeglass comfort, conve 
nience and lens efficiency until you geta 
Shur-on. Booklet Free 
Prepared for your instruction and 
protection. 


Dept. A—E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 






























Tow I Nearly Ruined 
“My Two Daaghters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


big and brown and handsome he looked as he 
greeted us and dropped into a low chair beside 
Maisie, who turned a vivid pink and began to 
giggle audibly. 

1 saw Cousin Edith’s eyes rest fora moment 
on Maisie with a half-amused, half-annoyed 
expression, and, determining to distract her 
attention at least, if I could not stop Maisie’s 
giggles, I cheerfully remarked: ‘‘ Now, Maisie, 
suppose you and Tom find how quickly you can 
help us to strawberries.”’ 

‘Shall we?” giggled Maisie, coyly glancing at 
Tom over her shoulder and nervously toying 
with her sash. 

“You bet!” replied the unromantic Tom, 
immediately busying himself with handing and 
helping. ‘‘What! Do you take sugar? Are 
= not sweet enough already?” laughed he as 

e placed the bowl of berries in her hands and 
reached for the cream. 

In answer to this time-worn gallantry Maisie 
gave him a melting look and her voice sank to a 
murmur: 

“Do you think so, Tom? I’mso glad!” 

She had no idea we could hear, and the poor 
child was in such a twitter that she didn’t see 
Tom’s look of utter amazement as he spilled the 
sugar, upset the cream and strode about, hand- 
ing Cousin Edith and me everything he could 
see, whether we had it already or not, his 
honest face crimson with embarrassment and 
annoyance. Maisie saw nothing; her head and 
her heart were already in the clouds, and I am 
sure she was convinced that only the presence of 
Cousin Edith and myself ‘cp an idyllic 
love-scene and a proposal then and there. 


HAT very evening Edith came to my room 
and tucked herself up on the lounge. ‘‘Look 
here, Betsy,’ she began, ‘‘you’ve got to wake up 
and give that little girl of yours half a chance.” 
“Half a chance!” I exclaimed, too much 
taken aback to be indignant. ‘‘In what possible 
way do I neglect her?” 

For answer Edith simply chuckled. ‘‘Now 
see here,” she went on, ‘‘if you can’t see what 
you are doing I shall certainly have to tell you.” 

I didn’t see. 

‘‘Well, then,” she began, ‘‘firstly, you never 
let that poor child stand on her own feet for a 
moment. You never make her feel responsible 
—you yourself assume all the burden of enter- 
taining your guests, and all that you expect of 
Maisie is an occasional half-audible remark. 
That’s why, when you left her yesterday to 
entertain the rector, you found her on your 
return sitting in dumb misery, twisting the 
tassels off the sofa-cushion. You and I couldn’t 
talk without practice, Betsy, so why expect it of 
Maisie ?” 

“Nonsense,” I returned. ‘‘I don’t want the 
child to be a conversationalist with ‘opinions’ at 
seventeen. Small-talk is all I expect of her.”’ 

“*Exactly, and small-talk is the most difficult 
of all conversation. Any fool can talk on ‘sub- 
jects,’ but small-talk is a matter of practice.” 

‘*Well, what would you have me do?” 

“‘Train her to chatter without self-conscious- 
ness. Listen to her when you are alone, appeal to 
her when you have company, turn Over some 
guest to her for an entire evening. Don’t let her 
think you are watching or listening. Make her 
feel that she is the hostess.” 


| MADE a grimace, but at the same time I 
felt that Edith might be right. For certainly 
Maisie’s lack of responsibility in company had 
been a source of mortification more than once. 

‘‘Nextly,” continued Edith, ‘‘for conscience’s 
sake, let her see more of ‘the boys.’ If you don’t 
she will never see things in their true perspec- 
tive; her dear, silly little head is full of day- 
dreams and she needs some practical, unroman- 
tic boy friendship to bring her to earth again. 
Could anything have been more absurd than 
her ‘I’m so glad you think so, Tom!’—or 
funnier than his bewilderment? If you didn’t 
chaperon her to such a ridiculous extent she 
wouldn’t feel that she had to make the most of 
every minute when a man comes near. Don’t 
you see that you are making a flirt of her as fast 
as you can? Opportunity may make the thief, 
but in nine cases out of ten it is want of opportu- 
nity that makes the flirt!” 


‘Anything else?” I asked. ; 
“Ves, Is her drawing-master unmarried ?” 
‘*No; he has four children.” 

‘*Good! How about her music-master?” 

‘‘Herr Miinsterberger is fat; his speech is 
guttural and his head is bald.” 

‘*Then who is Adolph?” 

‘* Adolph?” I echoed. 

‘Yes, Adolph—for he is somebody—so_ much 
somebody that Maisie traces his name in the 
gravel with her sunshade. I came up behind her 
suddenly yesterday, and the poor child was so 
perturbed that she forgot to rub Adolph out, so 
there he remains.” 


RY as we would we couldn’t think who 

Adolph might be. So, after some discussion, 
we decided to let him alone for the present. 

The very next evening, however, we dis- 
covered him. 

‘*Play Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, Maisie,’ 
said Maisie’s father. 

‘*It’s lost,” replied Maisie. 

‘*Well, then, play Rubinstein’s Melody.” 

‘*That’s lost, too.”’ 

**Play Schubert’s Adieu.” 

**T think I left that at the church—I’ll see.” 
And Maisie began turning over her music as 
Cousin Edith swept across the room to where 
she stood. 

‘*Play these, dear,’ I heard Edith say as she 
handed my petulant little daughter Chopin’s 
Nocturnes from the music-stand. 

And, as Maisie sat down at the piano, Edith 
crossed over to me, a sheet of music in her hand, 
a twinkle in her dear eyes. ‘‘Do you still keep 
up your Bach, Betsy?” she asked, handing me a 
fugue and pointing with her finger to ‘‘Adolph 
Musser” written in fine, spidery penmanship 
on the cover. 

It was Adolph—but who was Adolph? 

Of course, as Edith said afterward, if we 
hadn’t been two stupid old women we’d have 
known who Adolph was the minute we knew he 
existed at all. The only time Maisie was ever 
left really and entirely by herself was the time 
she spent at the little church, practicing the 
organ. Of the only men she was in the least 
likely to meet at these times there were the 
rector, Nathaniel by name; the verger, known 
to everybody as “‘Jake”; and the organist, 
whose Christian name we had never heard, but 
which we found out was Adolph. 

The long and short of it was that I had some 
more mistakes in daughter-training to undo. I 
found Cousin Edith was right; it was my own 
lack of common-sense: which had turned one 
daughter into a hoyden and the other into a 
self-conscious little goose. 


NCE more I faced the undoing of a mistake, 
and this time I did not have a sudden 
change of residence to help me; so I buckled to, 
and oh! the many weary months it took to 
untrain Maisie! But at length, under Cousin 
Edith’s plan of more liberty and more responsi- 
bility, my little daughter developed into a differ- 
ent girl. Without relaxing my vigilance one 
whit as far as her whereabouts was concerned (the 
escapades of ‘‘ the crowd”’ at the depot had made 
a lasting impression) I gave her all the liberty she 
wanted in our own home, to meet and entertain 
her friends, boys or girls or both, as she would. 
Cousin Edith never dreamed of such a thing, 
but her reproach, ‘‘If you didn’t chaperon her to 
such an extent she wouldn’t feel that she had to 
make the most of every minute when a man 
comes near” —had struck me harder than any- 
thing else she could have said. I knew it was 
true—I had actually been training my little 
daughter into a silly, giggling, sentimental little 
goose, and my eyes had been opened just in time. 
I don’t believe there is a woman living who 
has two better and more lovable daughters than 
I have now. But see how I very nearly spoiled 
—yes, ruined—them for life! I only hope this 
frank confession may help the mothers of other 
Maisies and Anitas to a better understanding of 
girlhood. For we are not all so fortunate as to 
have Cousin Ediths. 


NOTE ~— Another one of these ‘* Life Stories’? from the 
experiences of real women will be given in The Journal 
next month (the February issue). 





Solutions of Our 


ERE are the correct answers to the five 
een by Sam Loyd, Jr., which were 
published in the November JOURNAL: 
Dog Team Changes—r120 
Mathematical Ke yboard—7x52 
Bobby’s Bubbles 
—Twenty-one 
iines, as shown in 
this diagram: 
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Traveling Sales- 
man’s Route—8, 
13, 2, 6, 4,9, 15,1; 
14,5, 20,17, 19,7, 
RO, 23, 23, 25, 12; 
21, 3, 10, 18, 26, 


22, 24. 





Switchboard Shifts—There are many 
methods of so shifting the eight blocks as to 
obtain the required arrangement. By going 
across several squares at a time twenty-two 
shifts will be enough; but by moving only 
one square at a time twe nty-six are re- 
quired, as follows: 

3, 6, %, 7, 8, 5, 2, 5,¥5 7, 8, 2, 7 Ty 6y Fy 3p 
6, 3, 4, 8, 7, 6, 2, I, 5- 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize —Mina R. Dains, Michigan. 
Second Prize—Walter A. Hoff, Ohio. 
Third Prize —Marylouise Harwood, Virginia. 





November Puzzles 


Other Prizes—Donald A. Smith, Illinois; 
Fred G. May, Massachusetts; Herbert L. 
Taylor, North Carolina; Mary C. Shotwell, 
Ohio; Andrew J. Rhodes, Indiana; Mary 
G. Townsend, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Margaret 
Shepherd, Iowa; Earl F, Myers, Indiana; 
Rebecca D. Thompson, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Nellie McHarg, Kansas; Edna Cruice, New 
York; Alexander W. Shaw, Pennsylvania; 
Joe Cronan, Wisconsin; Mildred A. Foote, 
Michigan; Earl Le Veque, Colorado; A. Kate 
Trone, Pennsylvania; Madame Scotti, Italy; 
W.H. Eastman, Maine; Beatrice V. Cliff, 
Indiana; Martin J. Doyle, Maryland; Mary 
Hawkins, Tennessee; George Tozer, Nova 
Scotia; Mrs. Florence E. Burnham, Maine; 
Mrs. Frank E. Bigwood, Vermont; Mrs. A. 
H. Giebler, Missouri; Mrs. George W. Hunn, 
Michigan; Mrs. J. C. Shaw, Pennsylvania; 
Riely O. Bean, Kentucky; A. E. Ashworth, 
Illinois; Mrs. Hattie Ashby, Virginia; Vera 
C. Case, Illinois; C. H. Mitchell, California; 
M.L. Hole, Ohio; Mrs. John King, Illinois; 
William C. Goeben, Connecticut; Leon L. 
Smythe, Minnesota; Mrs. Roderick Herold, 
California; Astolf Levin, Michigan; A. J. 
Crane, District of Columbia; Richard W. 
Scherf, Maryland; Mrs. John Thompson, 
Wisconsin; Lydia B. Gassman, Alabama; 
Robert P. Greife, Kentucky; Mrs. Charles 
W. Hawes, Jr.,,South Dakota; Mrs. J. H. 
Maurer, California; Irving W. Vewats: Js 
Washington; Mollie V. Pasco, Maryland. 
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THE Best 











You a copy? 


Reduced Facsimile of Front Cover. 


“The Leading Seed Catalog” 


American 


Unlike any other,— it is now 
“Better than ever” for 1910! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 178 PAGES,—it is 
“THE SILENT SALESMAN’’ of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 


plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 


FARMS,—the largest, most complete Trial 


Grounds in America. Handsomely bound with 
covers lithographed in nine colors it shows, 
with the six colored plates, Nine Novelties and 


Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and five 


finest Beautiful New Flowers, including two 
superb ‘‘ Gold Medal’? Spencer Sweet Peas. 


With hundreds of illustrations from photo- 


graphs and carefully written descriptions it is 
a SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden and 
should be consulted by every one who plants 
seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. 
too costly a book to send unsolicited (except 
to our regular customers), we are pleased to 


While 


mail it FREE to every one who has a garden 
and personally writes for it. Shall we mail 
If so,— write To-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Philadelphia - 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lotsof FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
1200 acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none better grown. 44 green- 
houses of Palms,Ferns,Ficus, 
Geraniums and other things 
too numerous to mention. 
i Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, 
Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of 
SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 
50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for it today 
and see what values we give for your money. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at first cost. 56 years. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 12, PAINESVILLE, OHIO {1} 

















Don’t fail to get the 
Corning Egg-Book 


which tells how two men 
make a profit of over 


$12,000 a year 


from a small egg-farm 
(See Ladies’ Home Fournal for Dec.) Vii 


Send only $1 for the Corning Egg-Book 
and the Farm Journal for FIVE YEARS. It 
is the standard farm, home, and poultry 
paper, with 600,000 subscribers. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1074RaceSt., Philadelphia 
FOR 


50°" SEEDS 10° 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mix- 
ture; Pkts. Pansies, 
Fuller’s Extra Giant 
Mixed,100 kinds; 1Pkt. 
Carnations, Finest Mix 
ture, and 1 Pkt. Sweet 
Peas, Extra Large 
Flowering, Mixed, 
40 varieties. 

To get our nev lor- 
plated Catalog ir the 
hands of as nm 
lovers as possil " 
send the above packets ¢ 
First-Class Seeds for only 
10 cents, postage Dp 

Our Garden Ant 
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1910, containing I 
finest Seeds, Plan nd 
Bulbs, FREE for t! sk- 
ing. Write today. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER &CO., 
Box 202, Floral Park, N. z. 


OSES FINEST IN 


THE WORLD 
Our new Rose, Jeanette Heller, is t! 











e ideal 
garden rose, strong, vigorous and ! ealthy. 
In color it is alight blush-pink, beautifu! hadec. 


Plan Your Rose Garden Now. Start with ¢ strong 


plants. Heller’s Roses are famous all over America, 

a Write to-day for a copy of our new book, Roses 0 
American the Garden.” Itwill help you to start right and avo! 
Beauty failure. It's free. We pay expressage on all orders: 

Specialists. HELLER BROTHERS (0..,Bor, New Castle, Indiana 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HOME NEEDLEWORK 
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OST of us think that party frocks 
for very little girls ought to be 
fluffy with laces and ruffles; but the 
fact is that almost every type of 
beauty in a little maid shows to 
better advantage in simple clothes. 
Instead of spending money on yards 
of lace it is really better to spend 
time embroidering the trimmings in 
some simple, straightforward way. 
Place them on portions of the dress 
so arranged that they may be sepa- 
rated and used again when the frock 
is worn out. The embroidered por- 
tions are likely to outwear the dress. 
For these garnitures linen is the 
best ground. Inthe picture above the 
frocks themselves may be made of a 
lighter material—such as nainsook 
with the exception of the one on the 
right in the group. This is deco- 
rated with cross-stitch bands, and is 
very smart made of gray linen. The 
bands should be piped with brown, 
and the embroidery should be done 
in brown cotton flosses. The needle- 
work on the little frock in the center 
of the page is Hedebo embroidery. 





_ » Simple Embroideries 
\ ee For Children’s Dresses 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





































HE embroidered shield on the 
left is for a little boy’s dress. 
The neck should be corded and the 
cuffs should be embroidered to match 
the shield. The work may be done 
on piqué or heavy linen. It need 
not necessarily match the frock. 
The cross-stitch yoke above is not 
made separate from the frock but is 
worked into it. Cross-stitched brown 
linen is most appropriate for little 
girls’ frocks both as to material and 
decoration. The open-thread, brown 
linen is really better and more 
stylish than the much-used Holland, 
and is quite as practical. It is not 
necessary to use canvas in order to 
cross-stitch patterns on to the linen, 
but canvas must be used with such 
materials as Holland. The picture 
shows the cuff and the yoke. The 
baby frocks below are made of French 
nainsook, and the embroidery should 
be done with very fine cotton, 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer 
any questions about the designs shown on this 
page, if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the inquiry. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for dress designs Numbers 4073 and 3106 can be sup plied at ten cents each, and 3962 at fijteen cents, post-jree. The 
amount of material required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transjer patterns for Numbers 14007, 14231, 14232 can be 
supplied at fifteen cents each, and 14234 at ten cents, post-jree. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, 
age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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A chaste design of 
exquisite beauty 
yet of almost Puri- 
tanical simplicity. 
This beautiful can- 
dlestick, like all 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is the chef-d’ ceuvre 
of an artist who 
loves his work. In 
crystalline clarity 
and perfection of 
cutting there 
are none to 
compare. 


Al the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 

your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut Nn 
Glass, write for address of one who does. A 4 ‘Y 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 











54th YEAR 
January Reduced Prices on 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern Caught. ‘From Trapper to Wearer, Direct." 


HE COLDEST WEATHER 

of the winter is yet to come. 
You will wear furs for /our 
months longer. We give you & 
now an opportunity to own a 
garment or set of the famous 
Albrecht Furs at 


15% frices"* 


on all goods in stock during 
month of January, 1910. 
Owing to the large daily pro- 
duction of our workrooms our stock 
is complete in all advertised styles. 


This 15% reduction from the 
already low Albrecht prices 
means very much more than 
an apparently greater dis- 
count on ‘‘marked-up’”’ 
goods. Don’t be deluded 
into purchasing unprime 
and poorly-made furs be- 
cause of supposedly ‘‘ bar- 
gain’* prices. It’s the 
quality that counts! 

We buy raw furs direct from the 
trapper. We make them up in our 
own sunny, Sanitary workrooms. 

You get highest quality guaran- 
teed furs. You pay lower prices than 
are asked for inferior goods. 

Bend 4c in stamps to-day 

for our 68-page Illustrated 

Catalog No. 10. 

Finest fur-fashion book ever pub- 
lished. All about names, colors, 
and wearing qualities of furs. Pho- 
tographs, in colors, from actual 
furs. Simple instructions for home 
measurement, etc. 


Satisfaction Positively Guaran- Reduced from the 
teed or Money Promptly Refunded. “A/érechi"’ Catalog 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Station A, St. Paul, Minn. 























For Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings or Receptions 


this beautiful satin pump is most ap- 
propriate. Made in white, pink, baby 
blue, lavender, red, black, Nile green 
or yellow, to match the gown. 
For brides, brides’ maids, or 
women at parties, balls, recep- 
tions or any in-door 
dress functions it is 
just the thing. 
If your dealer 
does not sell it 
we will forward 
a pair for 
<a $3.75 and 25 
cents to cover expressage. Send size and 
width of your street shoe. Address for 
Catalog No. 1. 


OUTING SHOE COMPANY 
J.A. Manning, Prop. 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Utmost in Stencils 


How To Secure Them Free 

Write for booklet of Classic Wall Decorations containing stencil 
designs for Period Furnishing done in colors—full of inturma- 
tion and ideas for users of Alabastine, the Stylish Wall Coating. 

The Alabastine Book — with two room designs in color tells 
why Alabastine is best for wall decoration and how to secure 
the Classic Stencils Free. Write to-day for the two books— 
enclose 2-cent U. S. stamp, please 

ALABASTINE COMPANY 

Decorative Dept.,522 Grandville Ave., Grand egies, Mich. 
Dept. 332,105 Water St., New York, N.Y. ——____ 














You 
ef Can Stencil 
4 Your Own 


Curtains 


table runners, portitres, cushions, shopping bags, 
etc.,in attractive designs and colors on any material 
(unbleached muslin, scrim, silk, cheese cloth, 
burlap, etc.) ata very small cost. ‘—TTHe HERRICK 
DESIGNS BOOK will give you complete instructions; show 
you how designs are applied without tracing or cutting; what 








materials and colors are used and illustrate articles already 
decorated, The Book contains sixty illustrations of cut stencils 
for your selection. Send 25 cents to-day for this Book. 

The 25 cents paid may be deducted on 

any Suture order of $1.00 or over. 








HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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By Lilian 








HE severe line 
YELETS 

used as an 
outer edge must 
be buttonholed. 


jabot at the throat. 


and so soon soiled, 


in fact, baste only, 


complete, while real 


envelope is inclosed. 














e-Made 


Ties and Jabots 


Barton Wilson 


s of the tailored coat are very 


much softened and the whole costume is 
made more becoming by a little white frill or 


If these are made of dainty 


fine linen or nainsook with good handwork they 
ought to,be perfectly practical ‘‘laundrywise.’’ 
In this case they are not an extravagance, and 
yet the perishable shop things, so pretty at first 


are very expensive. Where 


there is so little work and it is so prominently 
worn it must be carefully and well done. Put 
the parts together with as little sewing as possible; 


as too much sewing in such 


things stiffens them; besides, you want to be 
able to rip them apart readily. Often these bows 
and frills seem quite complicated when they are 


ly their construction is simple. 


They are perfectly easy to do when you know 
how, and these pictures will show you just how. 


NOT E—Mrs. Wilson will answer any inquiries about 
the designs on this page ij a stamped, selj-addressed 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1910 














HE scal- 

loped sec- 
tions of the 
full bow are 
about three 
inches and a 
half long. 




















































HE four-in-hand cravat is iF 
folded and then buttoned 
together in the back. 


DESIGN 

of this 
kind will seem 
lighter if done 
entirely in 
openwork — 
that is, in eye- 
lets. Thelong 
strip is shirred. 



























































AeOoT in 

Venetian em- 
broidery and lace. 
Be careful to ar- 
range for the 
plaits so the em- 
broidery will come 
in the right place. 


























tae ta 





a few stitches at the back. 


BUTTONED jabot is 
clever. It needs only 





lace is 
pretty in the 
hemstitched 
bow. 























































T ransjer patterns for the numbered embroidery design which is shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents, 
post-jree. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The 
Good 


- You 


Things 





fish balls, mince 
meat, Hamburg steak, hash, cur- 
ries, salads and a long list of ap- 
petizing dishes can be made from 
left-overs with the aid of the 


“Enterprise” 
MEAT and Ch opp er 


FOOD 
The only Chopper that Really Cuts 


The ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ is in a class 
by itself — it is the only chopper that has 
a stationary perforated steel plate against 
the inside surface of which the sharp four- 
bladed steel cutting knife revolves. Noth- 
ing can get past this knife without being 
actually cut. 

The ‘* ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food 
Chopper will give perfect satisfaction and out- 
last three of any of the cheap food choppers 
on the market. 

Sold by Hardware Dealers, Housefurnishing 
and General Stores 

Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. No.5, Small Family Size, 
$1.75; No. 10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 













Other famous 

“ENTERPRISE” No. 5 
household specialties $1.75 
are Coffee Mills, 

Raisin Seeders, 

Fruit and 

Jelly Presses, No. 10 
Cherry Stoners, $2.50 


Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, etc. 

The ‘ Enter- 
prising Housekeeper” 
is famous for its 200 
selected recipes and 
household helps. Sent 
to any address for 4 cents 
in stamps. Address 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. I, Philadelphia 














For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth | 
No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth | 

Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric | 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 





































STYLISH 
The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 
22 inch 36 inch 





DURABLE 














Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market 
The Black and three Navy Blues are fast and will 
not crock, All fast Blues have white selvage. 
hen there are Reds and Browns and a full line 
of light shades for evening and party wear ind 
shirt- waists. Laundering of Cream and light 
shades is easy and improves the goods. 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents 





Boston and New York } 
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Dainty Porto Rican Drawn-work 
ear, 
Apply to 


MRS. VILLARI, 36 Marina St., Ponce, Porto Rico. 


and Embroidery on dresses, waists, under 
table and bed linens. Agents wanted. 






iad, gia! 
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ilet Lace Designs in Crochet 


By Sara Hadley 








EDALLIONS in various sizes, also insertions and edgings 

in both animal and flower patterns, are among these new 

filet crochet trimmings for linen cushions, bureau-scarfs, 

pillow-cases, pincushion tops and tablecovers. Miss Hadley, 

who is prepared to furnish working directions for these designs 

at her regular rates, may be addressed in care of THE JOURNAL. 
Send a stamp for reply with all inquiries. 


am teat ti tbat OG ae: 


HE ultimate effect of similarity, desirable in copying 
filet lace designs in crochet, is obtained by the use of 


fine thread and strictly regular, even work. 
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Some Old-Fashioned 


Crochet-Work 


CTY 
NK i 


Published by Permission of Mrs. John Gribbel 


HESE handsome pieces of old crochet should be stimulating to 

present-day workers in their representation of beautiful execution 
of design and the rich effect obtained with plain thread. 
these relics is to place them on Morris-chair cushions, where they are 
highly ornamental, if the upholstery is of some plain dark material. 


A new use for 
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G& their uses 


IND out about tiles 

before you begin to 
build. Tiles are the logical 
treatment for porches, 
bathrooms, fireplaces and 
kitchens, because they are 
sanitary, durable and 
artistic. They cost less 
than you think. 

Get an estimate before 
you decide. 


Four books, each free, to home 
owners, present or prospective: 
**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 

**Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’ 
‘Tiles for Fireplaces ”’ 
**Tile for the Bathroom’”’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 








Send for our Big New 1910 Catalog 64 L —FREE — 
illustrating hundreds of beautiful new things for Pyro- 
graphic Decoration on wood, leather and plush, as 


well as Brass-Craft, now ready, 


Our No. 99 $16 
$2 40 OUTFIT aed 

: ONLY ; 
Is complete with fine platinum 
point, Double Action Bulb, 
and all other accessories. 
We include free, two 
3-ply stamped pieces 
to begin on —all in 
handsome box. At 
your dealers, or sent C. O. D. by us, 24-page Pyrography Book 
included free when cash accompanies order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Get our Catalog anyway. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-9 Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Manufacturers Pyrography Goods in the World 














THAYER & CHaNiLEh 








Special Sale 
Hair Goods 


To quickly introduce my un- 

a otal equaled stock of highest grade hair 

goods, direct from manufacturer to 

w wearer, at lowest prices, I will send, pre- 
paid, this very latest, 


TZ English Turban Braid for $3.50 


Best dressers everywhere are getting it. Made of fine natural wavy 
hair; ordinary shades; can be braided, puffed or curled. 3 0 
Regular pric © $6 ). Special Sale Price ~_ 4 has . 
Fine 22 in. 1% oz. Wavy Switch, retails $4.00. 
Special Sale Price . ee he ee he PL ae . $1.85 
Beautiful, fascinating and stylish Billie Burke Cluster, finest natural 
wavy human hair, ordinary shades, regular $5.00 value, 
i eee os 6 ee we ge ee 2.85 
Set of eight Puffs, retail §3.00. My Special Sale $1 00 
, NS) GP ae ee ee eee . 
Send sample of hair and describe goods desired. Every order 
has my personal attention. Sent FREE, large new illustrated cata- 
log of numerous hair goods bargains and invaluable ‘* Hints on Care 


of Hair.’’ Mrs. B. Negrescou, Dept. 11, 182 State St., Chicago 


Knitted Table Padding 


Send a ae 





Booklet 


Free / 
/ 


/ 





that gives quiet, re 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer's name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass, 





“For Safety Sake”— Demand 


C4RBONZ 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 
Better than dangerous benzine, naphtha 
or gasoline for all cleaning purposes 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1, at Drug and Department Stores 


japan annanialion anene sonnets 
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Some Easily-Made 
— 


By Marion Wire 














N EASILY- 
made hand 
trimming is 
shown in these 
alternate rows 
of quarter-inch 
hemstitched 
tucks and em- 
broidered dots. 


MALL flow- 
ers ineyelet 
workin between 
clusters of hem- 
stitched tucks is 
a new way of 
elaborating an 
embroidered 
ruffle pattern. 





YOKE design of leaves 
and eyelets worked in 
buttonhole stitch. 


























HIS trim- 

ming of 
featherstitched 
circles and but- 
tonholed scal- 
lopsis adaptable 
toaset of lingerie 
as well as to 
Separate pieces. 


TRIMMING 

of narrow 
and broad tucks 
with feather- 
Stitching, simi- 
lar in design to 
the lace edge, 
suggests much 
and costs little. 





















ITH old-fashioned scal- 
lops and featherstitching. 





ALF-INCH 

tucks with 
featherstitching 
of the same 
width are pret- 
tily combined on 
this garment. 
The Cluny lace 
edge is a trifle 
wider. 


LUSTERS 

of tucks are 
always in favor 
for underwear 
trimmings. 
This ruffle is 
unusually pretty 
with its corner 
design and scal- 
loped edge. 














FOL s- DOTS three rows 
deep, scallops and Cluny 
lace form this dainty trimming. 














ICKRACK 
braid is 

used as a body 
of this edging. 
It is held to- 
gether and the 
pattern formed 
almost entirely 
by chain stitch. 


HErosettes 

andscallops 
for this edge are 
also of rickrack 
braid. The 
brides which 
unite them are 
decorated with 
the picot. 


LLthe petals 
of the ro- 
settes inthe 
edging above 
are made into a 
padded ring. 
These petals 
overlap each 
other. 


UCH fluted 

braid lends 
itself readily to 
forming stars. 
A few stitches 
with the sewing 
needle are nec- 
essary to hold 
these. 


TAITILTTO 
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HE centers 

of the scal- 
lops in the edg- 
ing which is 
shown above are 
crocheted close- 
ly. The edging 
illustrated on 
the right is in 
filet mesh. 


FTER form- 
ing the 
daisies with the 
rickrack braid 
in these two edg- 
ings, back the 
centers with 
crochet and fill 
them in with 
French knots. 




















| 3 oz. 30 in. 


Hal 
Send alr 
ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you this Switch or 
any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog 
illustrating all the latest . 





a : Paris Fashions 
Show auliful effect wit . ° e 
ew Cornet Braid. 3% iM Hair Dressings 


our new Coronet Braid, 3% 

oz. Selected Wavy Hair $4.95. 

Our immense business, the largest cm 
of its kind in the world, enables us vf ‘ 
to buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid 
quality selected human hair, and 
to match any ordinary shade. 


20z.,20in. Switch ... .$ .95 










% tech 
20 in. ‘Light Weight Wavy, 


te * 
24 in. Wavy Bwitch. . . . 399 
26 in. Wavy Switch . . . 4.95 
avy Switch. . 5.95 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch, = 
in., natural big! A ° 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat'l urly 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
lece, ro 4 hair, — a 
14 p 
200 other aimee ‘and grades a 
Switches 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, 2.85 
igs, Ladies’ and Men’s 
$5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book FREE 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
We will send prepaid Ox Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory and 
a bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
return tous. Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades area little more expensive; write 
for estimate. Our Free Catalog also con- 
tains valuable directions on ‘‘ 7he Proper 
Care of the Hair.’’ Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants tn the World. 


A Big $1 ela alli 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new hook 


100 PLANS 


Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 

Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
the recognize d 
No. 37 —$2000. One of the 100. authority on pl an- 

ning and Decorating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stancds 
copy. Each 64-page issue gives several designs by leadin 
architects. Keith’s will help you build an artistic home. 
My other books for home-builders are : 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 . . $1.00 
100 designs for higher priced homes, up to $10,000 . . 1.0 








5¢ 





162-page book — Practical House Decoration . . 1.00 
182 Beautiful Interior V iews of Halls, Living Rooms, ¢ ete. 1, 
Any one of these books and ‘ * Keith’s " one year. . 2.00 


All 5 of these books and ‘‘ Keith’s’’ one year . . 4.00 
M. L. KEITH, 590 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. oo 








THIS DRIP COFFEE POT 
WITHOUT COST 


In order to convincingly prove by 
actual test that my coffees have no 
equal for “cup quality’’ 1 will 
give one of my patent 
White Porcelain 
Sanitary Drip Coffee 
Pots (regular price $1.00) 
without cost, with your first 
purchase through your dealer, 
of one can each of 


BLANKE’S Faust Blend 
and Grant Cabin COFFEE 


at $1.00 for each can. Faust 
Blend contains 2 lbs. 7 oz., of the 
best coffee grown. Grant Cabin, 
3 lbs., of the best 35c coffee. You 
will find in one of these brands 
a blend that will delight you and bi 

make you a constant user of Blanke’s 's Coffees. Send your 
name and address, also that of your dealer, and | will 
you ‘‘ Certificate Order ’’ on him good for the Coffee Pot 
your first purchase as specified. Address Dept. A. 


C.F. Blanke, Prest., C.F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis 





























TRADE MARK a 


Stork Pants - 


FOR BAB PROOF, Hatton 


over regular dia- 
per. Keep baby’s dresses dry and clean. 
eve washing. Adjustable, will not slip down 
Price 50c. Made from STORK SHEETING 
Waterproof, rubberless, white, soft, odor 
hygienic. Easily cleansed. Will not irritate 
Best for baby, sick bed, and all household ; 
poses. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. 
CAUTION: Be sure goods you buy bear wor 
STORK, our registered trade mark. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we ] 
R For dealer’s name, a 
Baby Sponge Bag made of 
Stork Sheeting. Also booklet 
The Stork Co. Dest. 1- D 
Boston, M 
Makers of Stor Abs sorb- 
ent Diapers,etc. 
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“a> 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of penne 


25c_ at drug - and department- stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send } 
name and 25 cents, and we'll se end it po 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








You should have 
of our new cata 
which we will se 

receipt of a postal ment 
ing ‘THE LADIE 
JouRNAL. We 
you with all mate Is tor 
OIL,WATERC( hep )Rand 
CHINA PAINTI> 


The Fry Art on 











41 West ath St., N. Y. City 














ENGRAVED $ 


WEDDING 


1 0 INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Not: printed imit: ition—Corrects styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25, Outside a1 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free sat mt 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING co. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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MRS. RALSTONS DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 











T THIS season of the year, when 
it is still too early to plan tailored 
suits for the spring, it is wise to 

consider light-weight woolen dresses for 
the first warm days, and gowns and blouses for the summer. Many 
of the street and house dresses will be made in one piece, of the soft, 
pliable qualities of serge, Panama and Henrietta. A very good 
quality of Panama cloth comes In plain colors, and fancy plaids in a 
forty-six-inch width for seventy cents a yard. The new serges are 
lovely in weave and texture, and quite unlike the ordinary quality we 
have used for years. Many have a stripe of a different color inter- 
woven in the fancy texture. Both the fancy serges and the plain, 
wide-wale qualities come from forty to fifty inches in width at prices 
varying from one dollar to one dollar and a half a yard. These 
dresses will be more belted than the long-waisted, semi-fitted gowns 
which were worn so much last summer. Some of the new models 
have the front and back panel cut in one, with the sides of the bodice 
and skirt cut separately and joined under a belt, which is placed at 
the normal waist-line: the skirt may be gathered or kilted to a fitted 
yoke portion between the panels. 

The newest dresses of this character, however, show some form of 
the polonaise, overskirt or tunic. These are practical and pretty 
styles for the making of light-weight woolen dresses which require a 
bodice lining, but they are not always suitable for thin wash materials 
which are made without a lining, unless the material is of a firm quality 
like poplin or linen. For the more dressy type of gown of this sort, 
which you will probably need for church, afternoon or for informal 
evening wear, many different qualities of pongee and tussore silk will 
be used. One of the loveliest materials in this class is known as 
tussore cloth; it is very much like a twilled serge with a great 
deal of silk in its weave and more mohair than wool; a combination 
giving a texture which is pliable without being flimsy. 








ee 


UNIC Princesse dresses may be cut in two ways: with the bodice 

and tunic in one piece, or with a separate underskirt to which the 
tunic is attached at the waist-line. In this case the bodice may either 
be worn separately or attached at the waist-line. A nice way to 
make these dresses is to cut the lining of the bodice and the foundation 
of the tunic in one piece, to which the lower part of the skirt may be 
attached. This does not mean that the dress may not be worn witha 
belt, as it is customary for the bodice and tunic to be attached under 
a soft folded or fitted girdle. The lower part of the underskirt is 
usually kilted, not fine and close, but in very wide kilts, the skirts 
measuring from three yards and a half to four yards at.the lower edge. 
The tunic skirts suggest many possibilities for altering and making 
over dresses. For instance, if you require more material and cannot 
match what you have, satin of the same color or harmonizing in 
color may be used for the tunic and the front and back of the waist, 
if you intend cutting out a low yoke for a guimpe of net. Trim the 
sleeves and bodice with bands of the cloth. 

Gathered skirts are again worn. They are quite unlike the old 
“full gathered” ones, as they only suggest easy movement—just 
the fullness of the darts, which, instead of being cut away, is eased 
on a shirring string. Many skirts have the darts as well, but these 
are shallower than usual, as the gores are cut straighter and the width 
at the lower edge is seldom over three yards and a half. The 
fronts, however, are plain—the gathers extending only across the 
back and sides. But again let me say that these skirts in no way have 
the fullness that one naturally associates with a gathered skirt. The 
polonaise and overskirts also have the fullness of the darts gathered 
at the waist-line, and yet they have very little fullness at the lower 
edge and are plain-fitting over the hips. This makes them becoming 
to many stout figures, as they do not accentuate the lines of the hips 
as do the perfectly plain-fitted skirts. 


M2 [AIR, challis and wool batiste are excellent materials for dark- 
colored house gowns which may also be utilized occasionally for 
thestreet. Good mohair, fifty inches wide, may be bought for fifty cents 
a yard in very pretty colorings. Challis thirty inches wide costs sixty 
cents and is attractive in plain colors with small polka-dots, and is 
more suitable for street wear than figured challis. These dresses are 
seldom made with the material running up to the neck; chiffon or net 
is used to form the yoke and stock over a transparent lining, with the 
lower part of the sleeves usually of the same light-weight material. 
The skirts are unlined unless they are made in the more elaborate 
styles with the draped overskiit or for the stouter figure. In such 
cases it is often better to have a short “apron” foundation to hold the 
skirt firmly, as these linings are weighted at the loweredge. It helps 
to flatten them at the hips and keeps the skirt from drawing awry at 
the slightest movement. 

For the more dressy gown for house or formal wear there are the 
soft silk-and-wool poplins, the light silk crépes, silk-and-wool cash- 
meres and the many varieties of veiling, chiffon cloth, marquisette 
and silk messalines. These materials now come in double as well as 
single width; this makes them desirable for cutting one-piece cos- 
tumes or for the draped skirt, while the single widths are more used for 
Separate waists matching the skirt in color. These gowns are generally 


nN ide v 


with a round-length skirt just sweeping the floor, the long train 


seldom being worn except in formal evening gowns. Street suits and 
dresses are made two inches from the ground. The silk-and-wool or 
all-silk materials are more expensive— prices varying from one dollar 


for a narrow width to three dollars and a half a yard for the very 
wide materials of a finer quality. The less expensive materials are 
y charming, however, and make the nicest kind of thin party 
Silk organdy in twenty-eight-inch widths can be bought from 
twenty-eight cents to fifty cents a yard. Batiste in white or colors, 
forty-five inches wide, comes from forty cents to seventy-five cents a 
yard, and a soft silk-and-cotton pongee at twenty-eight cents a yard 
is twenty-seven inches wide. The softer colorings are always prettier 
—golden amber, mauve, soft old rose, beige or hydrangea. They 
make up well over colored linings; a pale gray lining, for instance, 
with an overdress of mauve, or a pretty, soft shade of beige may be 
veiled with a russet brown. These soft silk-and-cotton materials 
would also be lovely for foundation linings for chiffon gowns. 
Another pretty and useful idea is the use of chiffon and net laces 
combined with sheer materials. The chiffon may be used for the 
polonaise or arranged as a wide sash drapery; or again, a net gown 
may have sleeves and a wide hem or band of chiffon at the lower edge 
of the skirt. Many of the new dresses are made with deep hems of a 


The Making of 
Plain Clothes at Home 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston 


different material from the dress. For 
instance, the upper part of the skirt may 
be of marquisette with the lower portion 
of chiffon. These hems, to be pretty, 
should always be of light-weight material; lighter in weight, I mean, 
than the material with which they are combined. The fancy fig- 
ured or beaded nets are also used with chiffon or soft satins. This 
combination of different kinds of materials in one gown makes it 
possible to fix over and freshen old dresses in the most economical 
manner. The polonaise and tunic overskirts answer so well to 
conceal the worn upper portion of a skirt; or if a skirt is too short 
it can be set on a yoke foundation lining and covered with a polo- 
naise drapery. When a waist is worn out an entirely new one may 
be made of a transparent material or of satin, as the dress requires, 
and yet be in good style without the suggestion of a “‘made-over.” 
Sleeves especially are of many different sections of transparent 
materials. As a rule, chiffon is used for the foundation, over which 
may be placed a veiling of silver or gold net, all-over lace, or merely 
bands of lace insertion, in turn veiled with fine net or, perhaps, chiffon 
of a darker color matching the tone of the gown. This use of three 
materials has a very soft and lovely appearance and is especially 
pretty for the yoke, collar and sleeves of dressy gowns of satin, silk 
or cloth: it is also comfortable in weight. 











ANY serviceable and pretty materials are to be found for sep- 
arate waists both for dressy and every-day wear. Linen is always 
useful, and for forty cents a yard a good quality thirty-six inches wide 
may be bought. Madras in pretty checks and stripes, thirty-two 
inches wide, costs twenty-five cents a yard. Wash silks are lovely 
and come twenty-seven inches wide for sixty cents a yard. Then the 
cotton crépes are nice enough to wear for separate dressy blouses. A 
fair quality thirty-two inches wide comes for thirty-eight cents a yard. 
In making dressy blouses of cotton crépe, soften them with a little 
tulle or net trimming: for instance, use the transparent material for 
the yoke and lower portion of the sleeves, setting it in with fullness 
between the cuff and a plain sleeve-cap of the crépe. Tulle is not 
really impractical for trimming blouses if you buy a fairly good quality 
of the plain net variety. A pretty new way to use it on plaited waists 
is to set a false plait of the net under each plait of the material. It 
softens the material in the most charming manner. Batiste and net 
form a new combination that is much worn, now that soft, silky cotton 
material is being used so generally for blouses and shirtwaists to wear 
with separate skirts. It is not only used for the yokes and sleeves, but 
for trimming bands as well. The sleeves may be made of strips of the 
batiste and net; not bands and strips of the same width, however, as 
you may have in mind, but of varying sizes, wider at the upper part 
of the arm, and narrower, probably, below the elbow. 


TILL another pretty feature of the waists this season is the colored 
embroidery on white material. A waist of sheer white linen, for 
instance, may have a simple design of dots down the front worked 
in Delft blue, old rose or amethyst. Sometimes jabots are used on 
these waists, also embroidered in the color; or if the edge of the jabot 
is to be finished with lace the tracery of the lace design may be 
very prettily brought out in color. 

Simple tucked blouses of batiste are lovely in colors to match the 
skirt with which they are worn. They are made with deep plaited 
frills of the batiste at the front opening, edged with lace, hand 
embroidery or with embroidery seam beading set in at the hem. The 
collars and cuffs are trimmed with narrow embroidered turnovers, 
edged with a plaiting of lace. Or the cuffs are deep, laid in fine 
tucks and finished with buttons and buttonholes. The new shirtwaist 
sleeves have more fullness between the elbows and the cuffs than 
formerly. They are in the modified bishop shape, with very little 
fullness at the armhole; the upper part of the sleeve being kept quite 
plain and flat. Another new and pretty idea, which I know you will 
want to use in making some of your new waists, is to trim the colored 
waists with bands of plain white or polka-dotted material of the same 
shade. Then, you may also use blue and white or mauve and white 
dotted material, in trimming plain white batiste or silk muslin waists. 
Set the polka-dotted material under the plaits as I described in making 
cotton crépe waists. Use it also to trim the shoulders and sleeves, 
running a narrow band across the shoulder and down the outer side of 
the sleeve. Dotted materials, by-the-way, are much used for separate 
waists, the satin striped and dotted chiffons being particularly lovely 
for semi-dressy wear. This reminds me, too, that you can make use 
of these materials likewise for yokes and deep cuffs in silk or soft 
woolen waists, either as a lining or over plain colored chiffon. 


T RETURN te the sleeves of waists, and dressy waists in particu- 
lar: they are made with plain tops, usually a separate sleeve-cap, 
witha fitted, flat look, while the lower part of the sleeve below the cap 
is cut with a little fullness, which is merely an indication of the longer 
plain shoulders which will be worn next season. 

Skirts are worn at the normal waist-line, neither raised nor lowered. 
They are still made witha finished edge at the waist-line, so that they 
can be worn without a belt. The waist-belting to which the skirt is 
attached is fitted on the inside and set lower around the waist than for 
the mounted skirts. This method of finishing skirts is very nice for 
those of linen or piqué, which are worn with waists of the same color. 
These skirts are cut in three or four pieces, plain gored or only slightly 
circular to make them practical as wash garments. The seams are 
placed down the side front or back and at the sides, and instead of the 
plain, straight seam they are often shaped—that is, the upper part of the 
seam may extend slightly outward from the lower part, or vice versa. 
Many people find these separate skirts more practical than the one- 
piece dresses, as they can be worn with shirtwaists of the same color 
and look very much like a dress. With a khaki batiste waist you 
could wear a khaki linen skirt; or a dark gray or mauve skirt would 
be pretty with a gray or mauve batiste blouse, with ruffles relieved 
with a band of white. 

Many separate coats of silk, satin and heavy tussore cloth will be 
worn over dressy gowns as well as over the simpler summer clothes. 
They are quite appropriate, for although they are not severely tailored 
they are very simple in line, with the seams finished with piping, and 
with wide, soft rolling collars opening low in front: very different 
from the usual fancy coat of this character. They will be worn not 
only in black, although this color will predominate, but also in the 
soft taupe grays, olive green and in the very dark-blue tones. 
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Instantly 


This is always possible 
with Franco-American 
Broths for Invalids. 


Can be heated in a 


moment or two. A small 
saucepan and alcohol 
lamp will do it. 


Scientifically and most 
carefully prepared in 
the cleanest kitchen in 
existence. 


So much better than 
home made, that eminent 
physicians recommend 
them. 


A help to the nurse. 


Sample sent free of charge on application. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Members of the Association 
Sor the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 





















EXAMINATION FREE 4 


These This Handsome {| 
Beautiful “@& OR 49> Wavy SWITCH \ 
“Pompon”’ $8 ya 


CURLS / 
FRENCH / 
$8 HAIR ye 


The ‘‘fullness’’ 
of this headdress 
is produced by the 
‘* Puffer-Fluffer."’ $4 to $10 

Anything mentioned in this ad sent on approval. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, the New Turban Braid, Wigs 
for Men and Women. Send for Art Catalogue and new 
fashion supplement showing styles for winter of 1910. 
Special 30 inch Natural Wavy Switch, $6.00 

SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

2o0z.20inch. . $1.00 1% oz.20inch . $2.25 
2oz.22inch: : 1.25 1% : °3:00 
2%0z.24inch. 2.25 20z.24inch. . 4.00 
3%0z.26inch. 400 20z,.26inch. . 56.00 


Gray and extra shades cost 50% more. 


The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 
will teach you by Correspondence, 
Artistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs, 
Curls and Transformations. Also 
Men's Wigs and Toupees. Increase 
your earning power. A diploma from 
our school gives you standing in these 
professions. Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc- 
cessful graduates, Our instructors 
are doing the work they teach every day. 








E. BURNHA 70 and 72 State Street 


Dept. 101, Chicago 














36 inches wide 
10 cents a yard 


WAISTS 
HOUSE GOWNS 


SHIRTS 
Etc. 


Every good store has them. Write 
us for samples if you choose 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 














93 Franklin St. 
Boston 











on . 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


ITH the New Year we all make good resolutions; and one that 
some girls, I know, are making, is to dress themselves neatly 
for breakfast in nice house-dresses, instead of wearing more 
Girls, girls, if you only knew 
the mistake you make in wearing such things as dressing-sacques 
you would never be guilty of it again! 
“It’s the quickest thing to get into in a hurry, and we are always 
in a hurry in the morning.” Yes, I know you are—so am 1; but here 
is a one-piece dress which will slip on just as easily. A girl who makes 


or less untidy ‘ breakfast-sacques.”’ 


her own clothes found this so pretty 
and useful that she asked me to pass 
the design along to other girls. 
Indeed, Patience—for that is the 
girl’s name—is most clever. Finding 
that she was to have some well-loved 
“in-laws” as guests, she wanted to 
do herself and her house credit by 
being the neatest of housewives; so 
she put her wits together and in the 
course of an evening evolved from 
blue-and-white print this successful 
gown. As she says: ‘It’s simplicity 
itself to make, slip on, launder, and is 
pretty and stylish as well.” Patience 
declares that the sleeves must be 
short, and knows that nearly all 
housewives will agree with her in 
refusing to renounce the neat and 
convenient short sleeves in work- 
dresses. I am sure Patience knows, 
so here are the short sleeves; but if 
you are a cold body, and the house is 
not over-warm in the mornings, make 
the sleeves to reach the wrist —as the 
pattern allows for it—and place a few 
buttons and buttonholes to the depth 
of a deep cuff on the seam edges, so 
that the sleeves may be unbuttoned 
and rolled up whenever you like. 


ON’T you think it was a clever 

idea of Patience’s to place the 
tucks at yoke depth in the panels? 
This was done so that the yoke could 
be pieced under a tuck to make the 
material go round; but here again, 
by folding the tucks in the pattern 
before cutting the material, they may 
be omitted if preferred. To tell the 
truth, Patience used a number of dif- 
ferent patterns that she had on hand: 
one for the body of the dress, another 
for the sleeves, and still another for 


Many of you, I know, say: 


. 





A most economical dress, is it not? 
does not require a lining: of course you would not want one in a 
gingham dress, and it is unnecessary in a Panama or broadcloth 
dress unless you would like a little yoke lining of ten-cent lawn across 
the shoulders; for a silk muslin, a slip of lawn—which you can wear 
with other dresses—is the nicest thing to have. 
for this semi-fitted Princesse dress, with plain or tucked panel front 
and back, the sides lengthened by plaited sections, a turn-down collar 
and full or three-quarter length sleeves, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 


It is a style, you see, which 


Patterns (No. 4982) 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
eight yards and three-eighths of 
30-inch material without nap. 


BRIDE who does her own house- 
work sent me some splendid 
ideas which are too good to keep. 
She says: “The cooking is the easiest 
part of housework: the costuming 
of the cook is the problem.” There 
is much in what she says, for in cities 
orin any place where the man of the 
house cannot come home at noon the 
heaviest cooking of the day falls at 
the evening meal. And there are 
few dinners which lend themselves 
to that much-advertised practice of 
“getting them ready beforehand.” 
What dinner in its last twenty min- 
utes of preparation doesn’t steam, 
and smoke, and boil over, enough to 
jeopardize the cook’s dinner gown? 
So, since this can’t be helped, the 
gown must be. You must dress for 
your work just as deliberately as you 
would dress for tennis or a party. 
But the dress must be pretty and be- 
coming, and one which will be pleas- 
ing to your husband. 

In house dresses a man cares more 
for becomingness and absolute fresh- 
ness than for style. Your street 
clothes may be in the latest fashion, 
but if fashion decrees a train and 
long sleeves for afternoon dresses 
some compromise must be made, as 
such dresses would not long be pretty 
if trailed around a kitchen, even if 
protected by anapron. Fora special 
occasion it might be possible to wear 
an afternoon dress, but for wear day 
after day it would be worse than 
foolish. What can you do? Well, 


here is a good answer, I think. 
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Mich es Kar Soeeper ? 





T ought to be the biggest kind of a help—but 
is it? There’s many an exasperating thing a 
sweeper can do —and wi// do — if it’s not the 
National. Think of the numberless ways of the 
ordinary sweeper that would try the patience 
of an angel — 
Then remember that the Wational has none of 
them, ‘That’s the difference. 


Che National 


Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


The National Brush is made of full, short tufts of im. 
ported Hankow Chinese bristles. They dig out and pick 
up every scrap of paper, lint, dirt, thread — everything. 
But never injure the rugs. 

The National has a patented Anti-Tipping Device — 
can't dump the dirt till you want it to. The Dust Pans 
open (one at a time) with Independent Dump Levers. 

The National Handle is ferruled with a steel ring — no 
splitting or coming out. 

The National Brush is released for cleaning by a second’s 
touch of the thumb and finger. 

The National operates on Dust- Proof Roller Bearings, 5 
per cent easier running than the others. 

The National will work harder and lonyer for you than 
any other sweeper made. And look better all the time. 
Fully warranted. 

The best of it is—the National costs you no more than 
the hindering kind. Ask the livest dealer in your town — 
he’s sure to have them. 


Learn How to Double the Life 
of Your Carpets and Rugs 


Send for our little book about ‘‘ How to Double the Life of 
Your Carpets and Rugs."’ It 
is free for the asking and tells 
you how to get twice the wear 
out of your floor coverings. En- 
close your dealer's name when 
you write. 
Address nearest office. 


National Sweeper Co. 
Dept. L-4 
Newark, N. J.; Chicago, Ill. 
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Hungarian Black 
Lynx Set $6.95 


Same as illustration 


Selected quality European dyed skins— 
MUFF is the open full animal rug 

style finished with full size — 
mounted head, paws and 
tail— measuring 27 x 14; 
SCARF is the Russian 
shawl model with full size 
mounted head in centre of 
back; fronts finished with 
4 tails, coming well below 
t waist line. Lining of 
shirred Peau de Soie Silk. 
This beautiful set is sold 
elsewhere for from $15.00 
to $20.00, but we will fill 
all orders received up 


to Jan. 
20th at $6.95 a set 
thereafter the regular price. 


All orders must be accom- 
panied by check or money 
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. order, free delivery any 
the flounce. And that reminds me that 
she says: ‘If the plaits are stitched 


near their edge down their inside 


The present style of low Dutch where in the U.S. If for any 
collars is convenient, and the one- reason purchase Is unsaie- 


° : factory, we will promptly 
piece dress buttoned down the side refund your money upon 








’ . * . etu 1% goods. 

crease, after the hem is turned up 4982 of the front—just about the sort of er eae " aetivenes 

it is a very easy matter to lay the A Pretty Dress—Simple to Make and Useful dress Patience made—is the easiest | Dunks oe Sema oe 
plaits in ironing—usually the trouble- 


thing to get into that was ever in- 
vented. A little lace or embroidery 
may be used around the neck and for the cuffs of the short 


in Many Ways “Bay Dept. H. W., 2 West 
some part in laundering wash frocks.” | Alaska Yukon Fur Co. , 2% Sitset Now York 
The little detail drawing below the figures illustrates what she Pe Tih se al 


(Not on sale in our retail stores. 














means. You understand that this shows the wrong side of the b | sleeves on a dimity or,lawn dress of blue, pink or white. This 

bottom of the skirt, the stitching being done on the inside edge. ie | would be the prettiest sort of thing for a bride, for dinner, 

In a dress of this sort, as Patience says, “the flounce could be | | and yet it would be comfortable and sensible to wear in the For the Slender Woman 
gathered,” which would be especially pretty in sheer material. —, } kitchen, and another excellent thing is that it may be tossed | 

Another excellent point in the making of this dress—which is [| - into the clothes-basket when soiled. | Se PERFECT FORM bcantegy oy pte 
also a saving of time—is to set the flounce under the tuck a Such a dress could be slipped on in a hurry if you have | “CORSET COMBINED padding or inter- 
which is laid in the lower edge of the body section. Baste the come back from some afternoon party and are obliged to see || So ees) > oar eg E nage 
flounce in place on the wrong side, and then stitch the tuck and to dinner at once, and yet you would “look nice” and as if you had Wh j am ret stration 
flounce at the same time on the right side. A narrow piece of seam dressed for dinner. You may want to wear “frilly” things, but they | waist and long 
binding may be placed over the raw edges, one edge caught with the usually mean that the frills and ribbons must all be taken off before mane Ero Greseure 


on heart, lungs or 
sraces 
theshoulders,ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 

Ask you ealer for 
“SAHLIN,”’ and 


stitching and the other blindstitched by hand. The side-front, where 


the dresses are washed, and that soon becomes the great bore of your 
the dress opens, should be faced with a strip of the material. 


life—worse than darning, or putting the ribbon in your lingerie. The 
dresses which are pretty and can yet be tossed into the wash, coming 
back fresh and ready to put on, will become a real comfort. 

sesides dimity and wash materials, pongee, crépe, and cotton voile 


N FACT, Patience was wiser than she knew when she made this 
little dress, as it is appropriate for many things besides a work 











me, 
dress. It’s just one of those simple, good things which can be put to may all be washed and will lend a little variety to your wardrobe. whichis your guaran: 
no end of uses. It would be quite as nice in Panama cloth for the With these use thread laces or perhaps some washable braid. co meee 
business girl or the busy teacher as it would be for a housewife when I< ceg Ae 
made of gingham or print. Or it could be made of a soft brown O NOT think I mean that you should wear the same sort of dress smt® factory. 
cloth, for instance, for afternoon wear with long sleeves, a standing for both morning and afternoon. I do not. HcomroR* 


collar of écru net, and with the panels piped with a tiny edge of cloth 
of gold. A braid design could be used on the yoke and to cuff 
depth on the sleeves. Or again, a transparent yoke of net could 
be used in a simple evening gown of fine dimity or silk muslin. In 
this case gather the flounce and use a band of lace to join it to the 
waist section. Make the sleeves short and form a double puff—an 


Ne cLASPS 
No Hooxs - PATD - NO EYELETS 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS 


may be similar, but the materials should be totally different. This 
will give dresses of different characters. For instance, a cross-barred 
gingham or print with stitched edges, a plain collar and a simple 
ribbon tie will look tailor-made, especially if you use just a little 
starch in laundering. On the other hand, a silk organdy or dimity 
with a square yoke of lace or embroidery with cuffs to match, and a 





For medium, medium tall or tall fig- 
ures, Madeinwhiteordrabcoutille, 
also white batiste. Giveactual waist 


| 
The general style | 
| 
| 
| 














. : : : | | measure, bust measure desired, ] 
advance style—by placing a band of lace through the center. Havea deep gathered flounce set on with lace, will havea softer, more “ evening- | length from armpit to waistline. \ ' \ 
square, open neck with the lace outlining the net. like” look. Of course you will think of some little touch which will | dines ele teee. ten \ 3} 
This is what it will cost when made for different purposes: improve it—a ribbon belt across the sides, perhaps, caught with a hip $1.50. Postage 14c. \ 
. F Ww D rosette and ends, at one side of the panel in the Write for our interesting free fashion booklet. | 
“oR A WorK DREss ale Snes 4s . Sapeecs hank 
a er Solin cana — ome ie ge that the ends ee in back, THE SAHLIN COMPANY i 
1072 yards Ol 24-1n¢ print at 0 cents 90.03 not the front, however, or you will find them in | | 1326 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
14 yard of linen for collar and cuffs, | 


every pot and pan that you touch. 





The Winter Style Book 








and embroider over with silk or cotton 


Will wash, boil and iron indefinitely. 


should want to look your best when in it, and 


$4.67 boys and girls—are also shown, as : V 
how much better you will look in a neat wash 


well as pretty underwear. 


PRGINORS 4 Gi« 6 < ¢ 6 les A Some of you will say, I know, that distinct a Sea 7] 
$0.78 HE Winter Style Book has all house —_ 2 a sort ~— be a — : 9 ATION 
- , : he newest and prettiest of the expense, anc iat it means dressing for the : 
For AN OFFICE OR SCHOOL DRESS the newest anc prettiest of th ee ee ee cemiasl she enche : TERS 
; : late winter fashions shown most street every time you go around the corner to . PATENT WASHABLE LET 
534 yards of 44-inch Panama cloth at ; attractively and will solve the see a friend or buy a spool of cotton. To begin : FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 
75-cents . 2. » « + 6 + ~ 6 $4.32 problems of style for you. A vari- with, the part of life which is most lastingly = give the rich raised effect of filled in rapeg 
14 yard of net and silk for tie, findings +35 ety of children’s clothes—for both worth while isin yourhome. For this reason you = with the tedious labor left out. Place initia! on fabric 


As AN AFTERNOON DRESS 


. - ; 1 Garne and block 
dress than in a fly-away dressing-jacket and a Old English, Script anc 





55 oi no) ta : ree ee al $9 ¢ This Style Book is mailed, post- : “Nu. 3 ae 
534 yards rd ea — at $1.50 $8.63 paid (including a fifteen-cent shabby cloth skirt! Instead of an expense you we - rong in Dore fe, ae 

» yar - 3 25 be ‘ ite “Ty. RES pan ee? ee ry-goods and cep 
2 Y ird of ¢ oth of gold — : 35 LADIES’? HOMEJOURNAL pattern), will find it an economy, as these wash dresses “sores, Sued for booklet and 
144 yard net, braidandfindings .. . 50 


to any address upon receipt of don’t cost much and you will not ruin a good 



































. * fi le of your initia! 
$09.48 thirty-three cents. Order from cloth skirt. As for changing your dress to go A —— 

Or Sirk MUSLIN or DimiTy FOR THE EVENING your nearest dealer in patterns; out = will = have - = * he sa coldest a \ 0 | 

Pi: ae r Are ae “1. oe or eee : a or by mail, inclosing the price to weatner, as 1€ iong coats which are peing So } 

7 yards of 36-inch silk muslinat 28 cents $1.96 the Pattern Bureau. THE LADIES? much worn will completely cover it. Think G. REI & BR 8 

314 yards of lace at 15 cents, and ureau, . F : : % — 

~ | 2 alee a Be ti _ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. about it, girls. And if I can be of any help 636 Broad an BY New York. 

g a, Ca ee ee __ 95 write me. Also please send me any good sug- a ih nai | é 

$2.61 gestions you may have. 








VICK'S abive’ier 191 


thority on what, how, when and where to plant. °¢? 


JAS. VICK'S SONS, Box 424, Rochester N. Y- 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the design shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents, post-jree. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Cotton Clothes for Next Summer 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


especially if you want to put a little hand embroidery 
or braiding on it. And now is the time to buy lovely 
cotton materials, as the shops are full of the most attract- 
ive stuffs which you won’t be able to get later, and 
they are no more expensive now than they will be in June. 
For the semi-tailored dresses, which will be much used 
for general wear, the rather coarse weaves of linen, cotton 
poplin and crash are all charming. This season an added 
softness—though the weave may be coarse—is given by 
a mercerized finish both to some qualities of these mate- 
rials and to the ginghams, which, by-the-way, are lovely. 
The dress with the daintily-scalloped edge—the back 
view is shown above and the front just to the left— 
would make the nicest sort of summer dress in one of the 
amethyst, rose or blue shades, embroidered in white, or in a darker 
shade of the same color. The tie should match the embroidery, or on 
a blue or rose dress it may be black. This dress requires no lining, 
and should be neither tight nor loose fitting, but something between, 
which fits the bust and hips and takes a natural line between these 
points. Patterns (No. 4964) for this panel dress, closed at the left 
shoulder and side-front, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires eight yards and a quarter of 30-inch 
material without nap. 


| IS none too early to plan a pretty summer dress, 





4964 


LITTLE different type of gown is shown in the one with the belt 
across the sides. This would be equally lovely in linen, cotton, one 
of the soft tussores, or the foulards. On a plain material appliquéd 
squares of a darker shade of the material and a band 
around the neck form a simple trimming which is easy 
to make. The collar may be of tucked white batiste 
with turnover cuffs edged with a frill to match. This 
is an excellent style for a slender figure, as the tuck from 
the shoulder and the inverted plait in the side of the 
skirt give fullness. The dress fastens down the side- 
ront with hooks and eyes, which are better than 
buttons and buttonholes as they are flatter. Set the 
hooks a little back from the edge, however, so they 
will not show. Patterns (No. 4968) for this ladies’ 
panel dress, closed at the left side-front, come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
For a stouter figure the long lines of the dress to the 
right of the center, in the group above, would be good, 1963 





but keep the dress semi-fitted—not tight—or the lines 
will be lost. The upper part of the dress is stitched 
to simulate plaits to hip depth. From this point 
there is fullness which gives grace, and yet makes 
the dress an easy one to launder. This will look 
best in the heavier linens, cotton poplin or pongee, worn 
over a chemisette of tucked batiste for the cotton mate- 
rials, or lace for silk materials. In either case crocheted 
buttons are pretty with rows of soutache braid grouped 
as a trimming. No lining is required in a summer 
dress, unless a stay yoke is used across the shoulders. 
An inside belt of tape is sometimes used, tacked at each 
side of the back panel. Patterns(No. 4966) for this plaited 
Princesse dress, closed at the left side-front, come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap, and five- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over lace for yoke and collar. 


4908 


a coat is a necessity; infact, a dress with a coat to match is most 
satisfactory, especially in the summer. Above is one of the pretty 
new coats with the wide, rolling revers—which may be of white piqué 
on a linen coat —fastened at the waist-line with a group of buttons. 
The back may have a seam in the center, or be in one piece, with the 
fitting done at the under-arm and side-back seams. Alter the front as 
little as possible, for if the line is once experimented with its beauty 
may be destroyed. A pretty finish is to run a row of stitching three- 
eighths of an inch from the seams. In summer coats “skeleton linings” 
are quite sufficient—that is, face the two fronts with the 
material, cutting the facing by the pattern, but extend- 
ing it across the shoulders, under the arms a few inches, 
and across the back to yoke depth. At the front edges 
place the right side of the facing to the right side of the 
coat, stitch, turn over, and hem the opposite side of the 
facing to the edge of the side seam, but do not catch 
the stitches through to the right side of the material. 
The yoke may be sewed in with the shoulder-seams, the 
sleeves and the collar. The lower edge of the yoke, as 
well as all the seams, should be bound with narrow silk 
tape. Patterns (No. 4963) for this semi-fitted coat—with 
long revers, the length of coat at center-back being 
thirty-six inches—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three-quarters 
4966 of 36-inch material without nap. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amount of 
material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number 
oj pattern, and bust measure for coat and costumes, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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N midwinter, when fresh fruit 
is not easily obtainable, you 
will appreciate this novel 

dessert, Pineapple Mold — made 
of sliced pineapple, illustrating 
one of scores of ways in which 


COX’S 


Instant 


Powdered Gelatine 


helps in the preparation of un- 
usual desserts for any season. 








| 34 oz. (1% heaping tablespoonfuls) Cox’s 
\ Instant Powdered Gelatine. 1 can sliced 
1 pineapple. Juice 1 lemon. ¥% pint (1 
| cupful) whipped cream, 2 ozs. (2 table- 
\ spoonfuls) sugar. 

| Chop finely about one third of the sliced 
pineapple. Put the Gelatine into a sauce- 
pan with the pineapple juice made up 
with water to three quarters of a pint, 
add sugar and lemon juice, dissolve 
gently over fire. Strain into a basin and 
when cool mix in the whipped cream. 
Pour into a wet ring mold. When firm 
turn out onto some slices of pineapple, 
fill up center with the chopped pineapple; 
decorate with whipped and sweetened 
cream and a few preserved cherries. 


Pineapple Mold — 6 to 8 persons | 











Over 200 other delicious des- 


serts are fully described in 


}/ Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
| Write for a copy. I¢ is free. 

Use Cox’s Instant Powdered 
Gelatine always. It is most con- 
venient, for it dissolves instantly. 
Absolutely pure and wholesome 
— one trial will convince you of its 
unquestioned superiority. Favor- 
ite with best cooks for sixty years. 





| Sold Everywhere in Red, White and Blue Check- 
erboard boxes. Two sizes. Identical with former 
Cox’s Refined Sparkling Gelatine. 


THE COX 

GELATINE 

COMPANY 
Dept. B 


109 Hudson St. 
New York. 
U.S. Distributers for 
J. & G. Cox (Ltd.), 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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! Chapped Hands, Chafing, 

3 and all afflictions of the 

| & skin. “A little higher in 

| >, yy price, perhaps, than worth- 

| a less substitutes, but a reason 

‘ me o for it.” Delightful after shav- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Samp/e free. 

Try Mennen’s (Borated) Violet Talcum Toilet Powder. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 




































More brilliant effects than silk. Finest em- 
broideries on cloth, silk and other colored 
materials are being made with Glossilla. 

| Best embroidery shops recommend it. In 

| every color, every shade. ‘Try it. 


Bernhard Ulmann & Co. , 107 Grand St.,N.Y. 





| Foro) BABY 
Dainty Apparel 77 


Exclusive Styles 
Shown 7m Our 


New Catalo¢é M 


Mailed Zp PlainWrapper 


GGANG For 2, Ct 


Stamp 
Springfield Mass 












and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge 

4 Either style with any three letters or figures 5m 

and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling 

Silver, 25c each, $2.50 a doz.; Silver Plated, ¢ 

| 10c each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or 
Badges made for any School or Society, at low 
prices, Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 295 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
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- | SHERE is true economy in making fine underwear at 





\ 







home, as far better materials and workmanship may 

be used at much less cost. First let me speak of 
materials. Itis best to buya fair quality of moderate-priced 
material; for instance, if you wish strong, durable under- 
wear, to stand hard wear, a good quality of longcloth 
is the best thing to select, buying as sheer a quality as 
you wish. If you are making a number of garments it is 
best to buy this by the piece. A fair quality, a yard wide, 
comes in a twelve-yard piece for a dollar and seventy- 
five cents. It may, however, be bought as low as a dollar 
and a half a piece. By the yard it costs fourteen cents. 
For sheerer underwear, nainsook is used —a material which 
wears well and is fine and pretty. A medium quality, 
both as to price and sheerness, comes a yard wide for fifteen 
cents, and in twelve-yard pieces for two dollars. Hand- 
kerchief linen, which makes the finest of all lingerie, 
comes also a yard wide, from sixty to seventy-five cents 
a yard. For petticoats use muslin which comes a yard 
wide at twelve cents a yard. 





In Selecting Trimmings choose those in keeping with A 
the kind and quality of material. On longcloth, for  /#f) 


| 


34° 
instance, Hamburg embroideries or Cluny lace is more a8 2 


suitable than fine lace. The latter is appropriate for 

nainsook and handkerchief linen. Hamburg insertion and 

beading from three-quarters of an inch to an inch wide, comes from 
eighteen to twenty-five cents a yard, while Valenciennes lace and 
insertion (the German being better than the French) comes in 
twelve-yard pieces for seventy-five cents. 


Corset-Covers, to Wear Well, must be well cut and well fitted, 
and a suitable style should be chosen for the figure: stout figures 
require a different cut from slender ones. For instance, the corset- 
cover No. 4943 with the side-body and the flat-fitting peplum is cut for 
the lines of a full figure. The front seam of the side-body comes far 
forward, giving length from the shoulder and also acting as a support 
to the figure. Cut each section carefully, following the perforations for 
the straight of the goods, and fit with care, not only at the neck and 
armholes, but also at the waist-line, in adjusting the peplum, joining it 
with a flat seam or with entre-deux. A scalloped edge and embroidery 
would be a pretty trimming, with eyelets for the ribbon. Patterns 
(No. 4943) come in eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires a yard and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 


Another Excellent Garment for Stout Figures is a combination 
corset-cover and open drawers. This requires equally careful 
fitting, as the seams which run from the shoulders must be kept in 
their proper place. If they are twisted, the lower part, or drawers 
section, will not set properly. Fit the underarm seam carefully and 
use a French seam for this and the side seams, but attach the circular 
drawers with a flat fell. Use straight ruffles, as they are more 
practical than bias ruffles for underwear. Divide the ruffle and the 
drawer leg into four equal parts, and pin the ruffle to the drawer leg. 
Place a bias binding to these edges, sewing one edge of the bias 
binding in with the seam. ‘Turn under the other edge of the binding 
and hem. Patterns (No. 4941) for the combination corset-cover, skirt 
and drawers come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards of 36-inch material without nap. 

In corset-cover No. 4939 the upper edge is straight so that it 
may be used for embroidery flouncing, which, by-the-way, makes 
very pretty corset-covers. A strap of lace is used over the shoulders, 
and a peplum is given which may be used or not. Although quite 
fitted this would be suitable for a slender figure as well as a stout 
one. Patterns (No. 4939) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three-eighths of 13-inch 
flouncing, and five-eighths of a yard of embroidery for straps. 

Another attractive garment, especially for slender figures, is the 
corset-cover cut on kimono lines—shown in diagram —to be slipped 
on over the head. The suggestion of a sleeve-cap, which is given by 
the cut, may be finished with a scalloped 


Simple Home-Made Underwear 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 
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Nightgowns, in a Way, are Simpler to Make than 
other lingerie, as they require less fitting. As a rule, it is 
well to combine machine and hand work in them, sewing 
the long underarm seams on the machine in a French 
seam, and possibly sewing in the sleeves by machine, but 
doing the rest of the work by hand. Perhaps No. 4940, 
whichis cut on kimonolines—see diagram —is the simplest. 
To cut it, lay the center-front of the pattern on the 
lengthwise fold, and double the length of the material to 
form a fold to which the shoulder-line is placed, and shape 
according to the pattern. If the material is not wide 
enough at the bottom a V-shaped piece is added. It is 
well to cut this from a selvedge edge so that the two 
selvedges may be joined ina flat seam. A pretty finish 
\ for the neck, if cut square, is wide beading, mitered at 
\ the corners, through which ribbon may be run. Or if the 

\ neck is round or V-shaped, a fold of sheerer material than 

the gown may be applied to the edge with entre-deux 
\ or beading, rolling and whipping the edges of the fold to 
the beading, and the edge of the beading to the gown. 
NN Colored ribbon may be run through this fold and brought 

: out through two buttonholes inthe front. Or again hand 
y embroidery may be used on the neck and sleeves as in the 
illustration. Patterns (No. 4940) come in three sizes: 32, 
36 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 

In the other gown a yoke is used, cut in one with the sleeve, as 
shown in the diagram. ‘The pattern should be laid on a lengthwise 
fold at the center-front, and the shoulders on a crosswise fold as in the 
kimono nightgown. Embroidery, Cluny lace or Valenciennes may 
be used to join the yoke and gown, rolling and whipping the material 
to the lace or embroidery. Or the gathered edge may be sewed to the 
yoke on the right side, and the raw edges covered by applying feather- 
stitched banding, sewing it down firmly on each edge by machine or 
hemming it by hand. An embroidered, scalloped edge, finished with 
lace and a spray of embroidery across the front, would be a pretty way 
to trim this gown. Patterns (No. 4946) for this nightgown come in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and an eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 
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Petticoats Must be Well Fitted if dress skirts are to set properly. 
For this reason the tops are gored and finished with a flat bias 
facing, such as I described for drawers. Here, again, the top 
drops a little below the waist and may be finished with draw-strings 
placed only across the back or with buttons and buttonholes. For 
muslin skirts the flounce should be straight, set on the skirt under a 
narrow tuck stitched flat on its lower edge to give a neat finish. The 
under part of the skirt should be completed with a narrow ruffle with 
a plain-hemmed edge, and be sure that this ruffle is about half an inch 
shorter than the upper flounce, as embroidery shrinks more than 
the muslin. Pattern No. 4938 is an excellent five-gored petticoat for 
muslin. It comes in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
Size 24requires for a plain skirt, four yards and three-quarters, and for 
the flounce one yard and three-quarters, of 36-inch material without 
nap, or four yards of 16-inch flouncing. 

In the new silk and sateen petticoats the lower part of the skirt is 
cut away under the flounce, and the flounce may be circular instead 
of gathered. For such a petticoat Pattern No. 4065 is excellent. It 
has a four-gored top with circular flounce, and comes in four sizes: 
20, 24, 28 and 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards 
and an eighth of 27-inch material without nap. 


In Women’s Drawers the direct side (which is the center of the 
pattern) should be placed on the straight of the material. As both 
sides are cut at once, the material is laid out flat instead of on a fold, 
but remember the length of the drawer leg always comes on the straight 
of the material. Adjust the top so that they fit the figure smoothly 
a few inches below the waist, darting them to the required size: a flat 
bias facing about half an inch wide is the best finish. If you like 
fullness across the back a draw-string may be placed at a short interval 
from the opening at each end, but it should 





edge outlined with lace. This would also be 
pretty around the neck, with buttonholes 
made at intervals for the ribbon. Pat- 
terns (No. 4937) come in four sizes: 28, 
32, 36 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard and a quarter of 36- 
inch material without nap. 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 
West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the 
regularly authorized concern for the manufacture and 
sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 


not be run through the entire facing. Or 
the top may be made to fit, and be buttoned 
ortied. Patterns (No. 4945) for open, dart- 
fitted drawers come in six Sizes: 21, 25, 29, 
33, 37 and 41 inches waist measure. Size 
25, including ruffle, requires two yards and 





a half of 36-inch material without nap. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree, except Nos. 4945, 4943, 4939, 


4937, which are ten cents each. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


(Nos. 13448 and 1 


Transjer patterns 


4089), sprays for scattering, come jor ten cents each, and Nos. 14077 and 14078 for fijteen cents each. Order jrom your 


nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and bust measure for nightgowns and corset-covers, and waist and hip 


measures for petticoats and drawers, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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This Profusely Illustrated 





Fashion Book 


gives you the coming Spring Fashions 
fully three months in advance of any 
other publication. There is a copy 
for yu FREE. Send for it now. 


This beautiful book is most elaborately illus- 
trated. It shows you a great number and 
variety of authentic Spring fashions, that will 
not appear in any other publication for fully 
three months to come. The illustrations 
are the work of New York’s best fashion 
artists. [hey illustrate every detail of the 
newest and most attractive ladies’, children’s 
and misses’ dresses, kimonos, dressing sacques 





and house gowns to be worn the coming 
Spring and Summer. 


In addition to showing you the new costumes, this 
book gives you actual fabric samples of the new 
1910 Passaic Printed Goods—in the materials of 
which they are made. No paper samples, but real 
specimens of the fabrics themselves. 

You know PASSAIC PRINTED FABRICS — every 


woman does. ese samples are the new 1910 designs in 
PASSAIC PRINTED FABRICS—the most beautiful, 
most unusual line of patterns and colors that was ever gotten 
out. Here are a few of them. 
Lotus Lawn—The leading low-priced lawn for children’s 
and misses’ dresses. 25 inches wide. Trouville Challie—The 
leading low-priced challie for bed spreads, comfortables, 
kimonos, dressing sacques. 34-yard wide. Challie Vendome 
An imitation of imported wool challies, for kimonos and 
dressing sacques. 30 inches wide. Grasmere Batiste —| or 
ladies’ and children’s dresses. 30 inches wide. National 
Twill Drapery—For furniture covers and window draperies. 
25 inches wide. 
Ask to see these at your dealer’s and send 
at once for this beautiful Passaic Fashion 
Book. Simply say on a postal ** Send me your 
book’? and you will receive it free at once. 


_ PASSAIC PRINT WORKS, 88 South St., Passaic, N.J. 





Has “‘ That Clean Smell” 
which distinguishes it from ordinary 
soaps. The odor of LIFEBUOY 
associates itself with utter clean-ness 
and wholesomeness. 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory of all soaps. 
Cleans and disinfects at the same time. 
Prevents the infection of cuts and scratches 
which may become poisoned. 





LEVER BROS. 
mB. COMPANY 
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TRY THIS SELF THREADING NEEDLE 


You can thread the Pilgram Needle in an instant 
with your eyes Shut. You don’t have to jab, 
jab, jab at ahole you can’t see and look 
cross-eyed and wreck your eye- 
sight as witha common 




















t 


then 5 “4 


needle. Just move your needle 
thread along Saves labor, P 
needle per. Send your dry g - 


name and 25c. Stating ! : 
machine and we will send prepaid package ©0""4 
ing two 15c, needles and one extra needle free Pilgram 


| Self Threading Needle Co.,516 Temple Ct., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 


My Newoutfit contains 30 patterns and d ses se saath 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing Re“©> 
sary materials, etc., acopy of Nurses Binte % 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Record 
and My 68-Page Catalogue illustrating © 
ticlesand clothing from Birth to 9 year>. " 
prices and full descriptions. Mailed 12 plais 
envelope. 25c. postpaid. Money ref — 
without question if you are not satisnc’ oo, 
pon valued at 25c. in goods free to 4 ¥ 

reply. My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit of clothida oy 
necessities $5.25. Mrs. C.E.Atsma,Newark NJ 
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Altering Children’s Clothes at Home 






Altering and Length- 
ening a Dress by 
Adding a Separate 
Yoke, a Set-on Front 
Section and a Deep 
Hem of New Material 


The Full Kimono 
Sleeves of a Few 
Seasons Aso May be 
Cut Into This Shallow 
Sleeve-Cap, a Yoke 
Being Used or Not as 
the Dress Requires 


Combining Two Mate- 
trials—or Two Old 
Dresses — May Make 
a Very Satisfactory 
New Dress. The Plaid 
Material May be Used 
for the Main Part of 
the Dress or as a 
Trimming 











Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Nellie and Mabel K. Hatt 


O ALTER children’s clothes is a real problem, 

as the youngsters grow so fast and wear 

their clothes so hard that there are all sorts 
of discrepancies: too tight across the chest, too 
short, or perhaps a jagged tear will appear where 
it shows most, and yet the material may be other- 
wise good. Then, too, children are very sensitive 
about wearing ‘“‘old-fashioned” clothes; and as 
their mothers and big sisters are, also, you can’t 
blame them. So, when possible, their feelings 
should, I think, be considered. 

Suppose you wish to alter a dress with kimono 
sleeves, similar to that shown in the smaller illus- 
tration at the left of the page. As the sleeve-caps 
were probably separate pieces sewed around the 
armholes they may be ripped off and the shoulders 
may be quite without trimming. 

If—after a thorough brushing—the material 
shows the marks of the sewing and the dress is 
spotted in the front it would be best to wash it in 
soap-bark. This is not a difficult thing to do, and 
it nearly always pays. Should there be tucks or 
plaits which you wish to let out in the dress rip 
them before washing; also take out the sleeves, 
and if the dress has a gathered skirt rip away the 
belt so that the material may be laid out flat; the 
shoulder and underarm seams need not be touched 
if they fit as they are. Of course in doing this 
you must use your own judgment, but here are 
the directions for using soap-bark should you wish 
to: Pour a quart of boiling water over five cents’ 
worth of soap-bark; steep this gently over the fire 
for two hours, keeping the heat low so that the 
water will not boil away; strain the liquid through 
a piece of cheesecloth into a jar, then empty it 
from the jar into a tubful of warm water, and 
wash the material just as if soapsuds were used; 
rinse in water of the same temperature, adding a 
little ammonia to the rinsing water. 

Dry the material carefully so that it will not 
stretch, and when nearly dry press it on the 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. If it is 
only necessary to remove some soiled spots lay 
the cloth on a smooth board and sponge it carefully on both sides with the strained 
soap-bark liquor, then rinse it in warm water with the ammonia, and press it on the 
wrong side when nearly dry, placing a clean cloth over the material. 

In the case of a dress with a tucked front, if the material is very much worn the 
worst parts may be cut away entirely and a shaped section of new material used to 
replace it, or the new material may -be set over the worn part as shown in the first 
larger illustration above. In a yoke dress or one worn high around the neck a “dicky” 
of white piqué is always pretty. Use band cuffs and a deep false hem to lengthen the 
skirt. Hems are prettiest when cut on the bias; so cut the strips the desired width, 
join, turn under the upper edge and set on the lower edge of the skirt with a row of 
stitching, and face the lower edge with lining material. This completes the first dress. 





Good- Looking Coat Which May 
be Made From a Grown Person’s 


KIMONO sleeve cut in one with the dress may be altered, as shown in the next 

illustrations, by cutting it into a small sleeve-cap. It is not necessary to have the 
yoke—as shown in the remodeled dress—unless the old dress has one. The kimono 
opening will probably be rather large, so make it smaller by extending the under seam 
a little higher. The tucks which are shown in the old dress may be left as they are 
in altering the dress, the opening being under the first one. A belt may be used not 
only to change the dress, but to give length. A one-piece dress that is too short and 
that is fairly full may be cut apart at the waist and have a belt inserted. This may 
be made either of the original material or of a trimming band. In the dress shown 
the yoke and the opening down the front are finished by a piping, and the dress itself 
is worn over a separate guimpe. In some cases—if you have any of the original 
material—a dress which is much too short may be lengthened by setting a piece under 
the old hem at what would be the depth of a wide tuck; then face the lower edge of 
the false piece and stitch it. This would give the appearance of the skirt of the 
remodeled dress, shown just to the left. It is a style which could be used for either a 
gingham or woolen material and worn with a white guimpe. 

Combining two old dresses is often a wise thing to do, especially this season when 
plain and checked materials are used together. The last illustration on the left shows 
what I mean. It gives the appearance of an entirely new dress and has no suggestion 
of patchiness. Here again the full Mikado sleeves may be recut into close-fitting upper 
sleeves, showing just a little fullness where they are put into the high shaped cuffs 
of the plain material. If your dress happens to have a puff sleeve put into the normal 
armhole it would answer quite as well, but do not have it overfull at the shoulder. 
A shirtwaist sleeve could probably be left as it is, but a three-quarter-length puff sleeve 
should be made a little smaller and lengthened by a deep cuff. The front and back 
panels are quite plain and set under the side sections of the waist. An old skirt of 
plain material could have the box-plaits of plaid material inserted and a deep hem 
added to give the necessary length. Make the chemisette of tucked batiste, only 
tacking it unto the neck so that it may be removed for laundering. The main part of 
the dress may be of plaid material with trimmings of the plain, or vice versa. ‘This 
will depend, of course, on what your dress, or dresses, happen to be. 





HOWN at the top of the page is a good-looking coat for a child from six to twelve 
years old, which may be recut from a grown person’s old coat—one, perhaps, which 
is perfectly good, but hopelessly old-fashioned. In a woman’s coat the seams from the 
shoulders would have to be straightened, but fnahiasl ‘of extending them to the bottom 
of the coat a plain section could be added. This is a case of ‘‘cutting your coat 
according to your cloth,” and this section would have to be bias or straight, as you 
find better. The sides and back of the lower section should be slightly circular, so 
cut the upper edge across the back on a very slight circle. If necessary seams may 
be used at the sides. The collar, which is rather wider than in former seasons, may 
be of the material or of silk with the cuffs to match. Plain buttons and two bits of 
braid form the only trimming. 

















The Backs of the Remodeled Dresses 
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Your Choice for 98c 


Allover Embroidered Waist or 
Pure Irish Linen Tailored Waist 


Our advice is to buy both, and send in your order 
to-day. We pay all mail or express charges. Sim- 
ply send us the price of the waists, and if you do 
not consider them the greatest values you have 
ever seen, return them to us at our expense and we 
will refund your money. Read the detailed de- 
scriptions carefully, ; 

















Pure 


Irish Linen | », Se 
Waist "Paid 


No. 2 L100 —Lure 
Trish Linen, Strictly 
Tailor Made Waist 
Never before hasa 
pure linen waist 
of this fine qual- 
ity been o — 
forlessth 
$1.50 to $1. 1b. The waist is strictly tailor made 
throughout. Six 4 inch plaits from collar to waist 
line in front. Open front, buttoning through the 
center box plait with the finest white pearl but- 
tons. A feature of this waist is the dainty, tai/or 
stitched handkerchief pocket, which will be ex- 
tremely popular on all tailor made waists for 
1910, Long, graceful sleeves, terminating in stiff, 
laundered cuffs. Detachable mannish turn-over 
collar goes with each waist. Our speci: “ 

price, in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. . 98c 














: Sent 
- Postage 


\p By Us 
' Allover 


Embroidered 
Waist 


98c 


No. 2L105— Zhe Latest 1910 Allover Em- 
broidered Waist, with long, graceful sleeves. 
Entire waist made from a new and exguisite 
open-work and raised embroidery. \tis impossible 
in an illustration to dojustice tothe beautiful quality 
of allover embroidery used in making this waist. It 
is the new Barmen raised and open- work embroid- 
ery. Waist tucked in front with fine % inch tucks, 
while graduated side plaits help to form the yoke 

ect. Tworows of fine cluny lace insertion from 
shoulder to cuff on sleeves, while cuffs have two 
clusters of narrow ~ tucks headed by insertion of 
the cluny lace, and edged with cluny lace. Collar 
tucked and finished with cluny lace edge. Open 
back. Cluster of fourtucksincenterof backandtwo 
sideplaits. You would pay $1.50 any whereat retail 
for this magnificent waist. Our special price, as 
long as this lot lasts, 
in sizes 32to44 
Bi ASHES. 5) bust measure 98c 

ven TRY RY SO 

Shon w Urs aw Sa Site Free Catalogue 

. Write to-day for a 
copy of this special, 
mid-winter sale cat- 
alogue, In addition to 
our special sale of 
muslin underwear, it 
also shows the latest 
Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue advanced 
Spring and Summer 
sty/es for 1910, in Ta- 
dies’ shirt waists, 
ladies’ suits and 
dresses, skirts, and 
children’s and boys’ 
clothing. Sent free 





























#!) upon application, 
We Write 
have no LAS ES to-day 
Branch BEL H S&C ved 
Houses, BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS Fre 
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Aeents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y, Either. 











9 . 
Doesn’t Your Baby Kick Off 
9 Don’t you find them 
Its Bedclothes? near the foot of the crib 
in the morning ? There is noneed to expose baby to 
the cold that way if you use the Ibbet Bed Clothes 
Retainer. They fasten to the sides of the crib and 


hold the clothes securely. Besides—they never tear 
them, like pins will. Send fora pair. 75c. postpaid. 


A. R. CAMPBELL, 635 Hemlock St., Avalon, Pa. 
Agents Wanted in Restricted Territory. 

Here’s an article that will sell on demonstra- 

tion, Just show it to a mother and the sale will 

easily follow. Send for particulars and price, 


Dainty Baby Things 
I want every mother and prospective mother to 
send today for copy of my beautiful illustrated 
catalog of Exclusive Baby Things. My years 
of experience are inv aluable to you in saving 
Time, Money and Worry. Let me assist in cloth- 
ing your baby. My Outfit of 30 long or 12 short 
patterns illustrated 25c. List of Baby’s First Needs 
FREE. Plainenvelope. Goods delivered prepaid, 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Rosenbloom Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Millinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 





Part Four 


UR next step is to learn to cover correctly and line bandeaux 
of different shapes. Velvet cut on the bias is generally used 
to cover those of the more simple or, as many milliners call 

them, the “regular” shapes. In some cases a fold of velvet is used 
and in others a bias strip lined with silk. : 

The bias strip must be cut according to the size of the bandeau, 
measuring its length and width at the widest point and allowing at 
least half an inch on both length and width to overlap the edges in 
fitting the strip around the corners of the bandeau. 


Baste the Strip of Velvet to the Bandeau on the right side, using 
a long basting stitch; then trim to the shape of the bandeau, allowing 
at least a quarter of an inch all around for turning over the edges and 
sewing. Sew down the edges of the velvet with a long catchstitch 
from one side to the other, as shown in the first illustration. The 
stitches must be firm enough to hold the velvet smoothly over the right 
side of the bandeau. After sewing, cut 
each thread and pull out the basting 
stitches one by one; in millinery, when 
sewing velvet never pull out the entire 
length of a basting thread, as it will 
mark the velvet; always cut each thread 
and pull it out separately. 


To Cover a Simple Bandeau—the 
second illustration—without compli- 
cated curves or a number of corners to 
be turned, cut a bias strip of velvet 
double the width of the band at the 
widest point, with an added allowance 
for turning in and sewing the raw edges. 
Fold the bias strip over the bandeau, ea. ; 
using pins to hold the velvet in place Ss 
while fitting it exactly to the bandeau sede A nye ioe EI Ga 
and cutting off the top edge. Use 
the long, slender, sharp-pointed, steel milliners’ pins, and be careful 
not to pin through to the right side of the velvet. Trim off the top 
edge of the bias strip at the narrow portion of the bandeau; turn in 
the raw edges and overcast them together, using small stitches. 








Shaped and Double-Curved Bandeaux are more difficult to cover 
well. These bands are first laid upon the velvet and basted. The 
velvet is then cut out in the shape of the bandeau, always cutting 
with an allowance for turning in the edges all around, as in the third 
illustration. It is necessary to line a bandeau when it is not entirely 
inclosed in a covering, as is the simple curved bandeau. In the 
double-curved bands, and those of more or less irregular shape, a 
lining is used, made of light taffeta or China silk, as a velvet lining 
would make it too heavy. Cut a bias strip, using the same color as 
the velvet covering; baste to the bandeau and shape exactly as in 
cutting the velvet, allowing just enough of a seam to be turned in. 
Then when the velvet has been catchstitched as shown in the first 
and fourth illustrations, the edge of the lining should be turned in 
just to meet the outside edge of the bandeau. Sew with an even over- 
casting stitch all around the edge, using sewing silk of the same shade, 
as shown in the fifth illustration. 


The Straight and More Simply Curved Bandeaux are the shapes 
in most constant use on this season’s hats. A good milliner prefers 
altering the form of her hat or making an entirely new shape, rather 
than depending too much upon the complicated use of the bandeau to 
fit and shape a hat. Very few hats are worn without a bandeau, but 
the fact to be emphasized is, that a bandeau cannot be depended upon 
entirely to give line or shape to a hat. It is used only to fit a hat 
to an individual head and face. The bandeau should be sewed in 
before the hat is lined. It can be put in either before or after a hat 
is trimmed, although milliners usually make up their model hats 
without a bandeau or lining. These are fitted in when the hat is 
adjusted to the head. 

A straight bandeau is used to decrease the size of a crown, as well 
as to keep the hat firmly on the head. At the same time it may be so 
fitted and placed in the hat as to give a slight tilt. The height of the 
lift is regulated by the depth of 
the band and the curve of the 
lower edge as it is rounded into 
the head-line of the crown. 
Straight bands are usually 
placed around the inside of the 
crown at the head-line, the 
length depending solely upon 
the hat and the size of the head 
to be fitted. Many bandeaux 
made of a double ply of capenet 
with firmly-wired edges are used 
without a covering or lining. 
The lower edge, which rests 
upon the head, is bound with a 
narrow bias fold or a piece of 
left-over velvet ribbon, as shown 
in the sixth illustration. The upper edge of the band, which fits 
into the crown, is not bound, as it is covered by the lining. 


Center-Front 





Center-Back 
Bandeau Attached 
to Under Brim 


In Many Hats an Artiticial Head-Size made entirely by the bandeau 
is necessary. In such cases the bandeau is used to lift the hat only 
slightly from the head, holding the hat firmly in position. Hats of 
this type are made generally with a wide brim and a medium small 
crown and head-line. Picture hats of the Gainsborough type, with 
the very wide, drooping brims and big crowns fitted low over the head 
quite irrespective of the size of the crowns, usually have this kind 
of a bandeau. The bandeaux, in hats where they form the head-size, 
are attached to the under brim—the illustration just above— 
the precise placing depending entirely upon the fitting to each 
individual head-size, and here again the straight band is most gen- 
erally used. The bands are fastened to the brim with a long 
stitch which must not show through on the upper side; or they are 
“tacked” in at each end, center-front and sides. In small hats and 
toques, where it is necessary to give length to the head-size, a straight 
band is fitted around the head-line and sloped out on to the brim 
in the back, as in the illustration to the right in the group just above. 






Center-Front 





Center-Back 
The Oval Bandeau 


The Round and Oval Bandeaux —shown in the center below—are 
used to fit hats to the head without lifting them. Bandeaux in these 
shapes are made of a durable thickness of capenet, the circle of the pat- 
tern for the band being laid on the diagonal or bias of the capenet. 
Both the inner and outer edges are wired, and the inner edge, which 
rests on the head, is finished witha narrow velvet binding. Thewireat 
the outer edge is stitched with a long slipstitch to the under brim. In 
placing both round and oval bandeaux in hats the inner or head line of 
the bandeau is even with the head-line of the crown; the band is then 
sloped to fit comfortably to the head, so that the hat rests flat and firm 
on it. The sloping or adjusting of the band will be different according 
to the various shaped hats and heads. To‘“‘slope” or shape a band toa 
hat and head is to extend it out more or less on to the under brim at 
the sides or center-back, or to draw it into a smaller circle around the 
head-line of the crown, so that the edge of the bandeau overlaps the 
edge of the crown’s head-line. Ease and skill in fitting hats to heads 
come only with experience in your work, 
gained by the practice of fitting many 
hats to many different people. 





The Fitting of a Hat is of the greatest 
importance and should be practiced 
until you thoroughly understand the 
“reason” and necessity for each adjust- 
ment or change made. To be becoming 
and satisfactory a woman’s hat must 
not only be well proportioned and well 
shaped, but should also fit her head as 
well and with the same comfort and 
security as a man’s hat fits his head. 
The trimming is of secondary import- 
ance in comparison. 

The extension bandeau which we cut 
in our last lesson is often used in hats of 
tulle, lace and fine lace open-meshed 
straw braids. The portion extending into the crown of the hat is 
not covered, but the lower part, resting on the head, is covered with 
velvet, as are the other bands. These bandeaux are always made of 
capenet, as they are only intended for hats of sheer materials. 








BINDING ON CAPE-NET BANDEAU 


The Next Step is to Learn How to Make a Wire Frame. The tools 
required are the pincers and wire. Wire frames are used as founda- 
tions for hats and bonnets of straw braid, lace, tulle, silk and crépe. 
These frames can be bought ready-made in many shapes and stvles. 
It is most essential for a woman studying millinery, either with the 
idea of adopting it as a profession or of simply making and altering her 
own hats, to have a thorough knowledge of this branch of work; for 
to alter a ready-made frame or to copy some special shape it is neces- 
sary to know how to make a frame. The wire used in frame-making 
is called ‘‘frame-wire.” It is a light, fine wire, and may be bought in 
black, white and a large assortment of colors to match straw braids 
or materials. There are two qualities of wire—the cotton and the 
silk covered wire. Another wire called “‘tie-wire” is also necessary in 
making frames; it is used to “tie” or hold the wires of the frame 
where they meet and cross. Tie-wire comes uncovered and silk- 
covered, and is made in all colors to match frame-wire. 

Before beginning on the frame it is well to practice handling the 
pincers on odd bits of wire; learn how to cut it off cleanly and 
sharply with the pincers so that the cotton or silk covering will not 
unwrap and expose the sharp ends of the wire. Practice finishing off 
and fastening two ends of wire until you have acquired some skill. 
Cross the two ends, then press firmly with the pincers. Be careful 
not to cut through the covering; the two wires must lie flat, side by 
side, with the sharp end tucked under the other wire and pressed with 
the pincers. Remember always to finish off carefully and cover the 
end of a wire, or it will cut through the material and hurt the head. 


As a First Model We Will Make a Simple, round, sailor-shape 
of medium size, the brim to be of even proportion in the front, 
back and sides. The number of wires used and the quality in 
making a frame depend upon the style of the hat and chiefly upon the 
material with which it is to be covered. For straw braids, except the 
extremely lacy, fine varieties, 
cotton-covered frame-wire and 
uncovered tie-wire are used. 
The wire used in making a frame 
should always be light; heavy 
wires are not used for this pur- 
pose. The chief wires of a frame 
are known as the edge-wire, 
crown-edge wire, head-size wire 
and brace-wires. These are the 
foundation wires. In copying 
hats it is important that they 
should be carefully measured 
before beginning to make the 
wireframe. The wires of which 
the foundation frame is made 
must be cut and shaped ac- 
cording to exact measurements of the model so as to obtain the 
desired size or shape. In making frames to fit individual heads 
it is always more satisfactory, when possible, to measure a model hat 
untrimmed; but in case this is not possible take the measurements as 
accurately as youcan. The points for measurement are as follows: 


Center-Front 


Center-Back 
Straight Band Sloping 
Out on to the Brim 


1. Head-size. 

2. Circumference of brim. 

3. Width of brim at center-back, center-front and sides. 

4. If the style is a toque, turban or bonnet it is often necessary to measure 
the height of the brim. In hats with coronet flare brims, as, for instance, 
in a ‘‘Colonial” or tricorne shape, the height is most important; and this 
rule applies to all hats with rolling brims, like so many of this season’s styles. 

5. Width of half and quarter brim: this depends upon the size of the 
hat; usually one fractional measurement is enough in small and medium- 
sized hats. 

6. Height of crown. 

7. Length of crown from center-front to center-back. 

8. Width of crown from side to side. 


In the next lesson we will begin the work, step by step, of making 
a wire frame. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 











“Borrow” This 
CONTROL Range 


You may borrow a CONTROL Range from one 
of our dealers easier than you can borrow salt or 
sugar from your best neighbor.The d ings 
the range to your house and sets it up for you. 
All you do is speak to the dealer and then try 
it 3 months free. Keep it or not as you see fit. 



























The CONTROL is the only 
—_ wherein side and front 
drafts are entirely discarded; where, 
by a direct draft control system, you burn 30 
to 60 per cent. less fuel than usual. 

The only range that maintains perfect even- 
ness of temperature all over the oven; that 
keeps fire 20 hours; that affords ‘‘fast”’ or 
‘* slow’? baking, as you wish. 

Prove these conveniences and economies first, 
pay for the range afterward. This is the fairest 
plan we know. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., ALBANY,N. Y. 











Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from “accident” 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
the light is turned 
up. 
Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys xever 
break from heat. 
It takes an ‘‘ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness. 

They add to the beauty, com- 
fort and usefulness of the lamp 
—and they fit. 


There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my nameis onit 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
lamp. It is free. Address 


MacsBETH ) Pittsburgh. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








“With Tom’s salary, how in the 
world does she manage to 
set such a table?” 





_ This question, coming up after the “little 
dinner,” has puzzled many a group of men who 
knew the husband’s_ resources, but who did 
NOT know how much the wife had increased 
hers by relying on the never-failing help of 


Mrs. Rorer's New Cook Book 


Over 700 pages, packed full of choice 
TESTED recipes in every department, splen- 
didly illustrated. Chapters on buying, carving, 
serving, decorating, etc. 

Price, $2. net; by mail $2.20 
Buy it at any book or department store or write to the 
publishers. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Writeus for latest list ofall Mrs. Rorer’s famouscookery books 





“Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer.” 














Use This Solid 
Aluminum Fireless 
. Cooker Free for 
30 Days 


@ Attheend of that 
i time you can send 







“yi the cooker back at 
my expense if it’s not 


all I say. I have 
known all al 
* Fireless Cooker 
the first one was made 
I know you can’t beat my 


Chatham Jewel No. 3 Fireless Cooke 


3 + 


It is the oZy one made of aZ/ solid aluminum, inside and 


Keeps bright forever. Others wear off and burn black. The ¢ I at am 
Jewel has sodid aluminum cooking utensils that alone wouid co 
you $7.50 atthe store. It bakes, stews, steams, fries, roasts ar s 


any kind of food. You'll save 75% of your fuel bills, hours of im 
every day and three-quarters of your kitchen work. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 2 : 
It tells all about this improved and perfected Chatham J el 
Cooker. You are throwing away money every day you 
cook without my cooker. Write to me today. 


Manson Campbell, Pres., Manson Campbell Company 
Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. Chatham, Ont. 








FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. % 
Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and , m 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy, Box 58, Des Moines, low 
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A Dressmaking Cl 


By Mrs. Ralston 





Part Four 


O FINISH the nightgown the sleeves must be put in and the 

lower edge of the gown hemmed and tucked. The sleeves we 

have already gathered when the attachment for gathering was 
adjusted to the machine. In sewing on the machine it always saves 
time to use the attachment, when it is in place, on the various sections 
of the garment requiring the same stitches. Before seaming the 
sleeves, however, finish the lower edge with insertion and edging to 
match the trimming of the neck-band. 


Edgings and Trimmings should, when possible, be sewed on the 
sleeve before seaming, as it is much easier to work on the lower edge 
while the sleeve is opened. The first small illustration shows the 
insertion applied to the lower edge before the seam is closed. When 
the edging and insertion are in place run them, as well as the sleeve 
itself, in a French seam. Place the sleeve in the armhole with the 
straight fold of the material falling in a straight line from the 
shoulder-seam—see illustration. This is a most important point in 
placing a sleeve, for unless the straight 
of the material falls in a straight line 
from the center-top of the armhole the 
sleeve will not be true in hang or fit, nor 
will it wear so well. This will bring the 
inside seam of the sleeve at a point about 
two inches in front of the underarm seam 
of the nightgown. The gathers at the 
top of the sleeve should be spread 
evenly across the top of the armhole for 
about three inches on each side of the 








shoulder-seam. Hold the sleeve toward if 
you in basting, stroking the gathers — gieeve seweo into \ 
across the top, and easing the material at ARMHOLE WITH FINISHED 


the sides and underarm as you baste. FRENCH SEAM = i 
Usea Frenchseam in sewing in the sleeve: 

first baste the two raw edges together on the right side—illustration 
showing needle in place—trim the edges evenly, and open the seam 
with the fingertips. Turn the seam and make another on the wrong 
side, inclosing the first seam; stitch firmly, making the seam as narrow 
as possible. In sewing curved seams a French seam is usually more 
easily handled than a flat felled seam. 





Finish the Lower Edge of the Nightgown with a two-inch hem, 
using the wide hemmer. Above the hem, with the tucker adjustment, 
make three tucks. Sewing these tucks will give you a first experience 
in running and sewing tucks across material which is not perfectly 
straight. In stitching the tucks across the curve of the gown at the 
side gores hold the material easy through the tucker. Be careful not 
to let it pucker, and be equally careful not to hold the material so that 
the tucks will draw. 


There are Yet a Number of Useful Points to learn in connection 
with the cutting and sewing of underclothes before taking up other 
garments: points which will be useful many times in many ways. 
The cutting of underclothes is an excellent foundation upon which 
to build a knowledge of dress-cutting, as well as dressmaking. It 
teaches you how to place the pattern on the material with economy, 
and to know the suitable widths of materials for different kinds of 
underwear. It is to be taken for granted that beginners, or students 
learning a trade, use a well-cut pattern. Laterin this course we will 
learn more about the actual drafting of patterns to be made by home 
dressmakers. But for the present, however, use good patterns of 
garments designed on simple lines. Another important point is to 
select the correct size, as a pattern of the proper size prevents waste 
in cutting out the material. Patterns usually are cut to include 
seam allowances. They should always be placed on the material 
according to the perforations marked on them, as the perforations 
necessarily differ in different garments. Arrange each section when 
possible, however, so that it fits into 
another without useless waste. 

The selvedge edges of material 
always run lengthwise, and as it is 
also the direction of the warp threads, 
it is the strongest way of the mate- 
rial and will carry the heavier strain LACE AND EDGING OVERHANDED 
in cutting, making and wearing. The TOGETHER BY HAND 
selvedges are made by the woof or 
filling-in cross-threads which pass 
over, interlac ing with the warp 
threads at each side of the material, 
to form the selvedge edges. There- 
fore, in « utting, the part of a garment 
which must stand the most strain is 
usually placed to the straight of the 
goods. 











" BEADING SEWED WITH 
A FRENCH SEAM 


In Cutting Use Large Scissors — the lower handle should be large 
enough to hold three fingers. Dressmakers’ cutting scissors are made 
with the end of the upper blade pointed and the lower blade with a 
rounded end. Tailors, in cutting very heavy materials, require larger 
scissors having both blades pointed. In cutting out underclothes 
keep the blade with the rounded point under the material on the 
table. The round edge protects the material and also allows the 
Scissors to run more easily along the cutting-table. To insure even 
cutthi g, it should be done ona perfec tly flat, smooth cutting table 
Do not chop or snip at the material; unevenly cut edges waste it 


] 


and are often difficult to straighten. Learn how to use your scissors 
Irecly and easily; open them as wide as possible each time to give a 
ree ] yr) , - ~ 

Iree, clean cut into the material. 


Pin Patterns Carefully to Material; first pin them in the center 
and then work toward the edges, keeping the pattern smooth. Pat- 
terns if pinned first at the edge often pucker. The edges of patterns 
are marked for cutting and for seams in several ways. A dressmaker’s 
m irking wheel is used for all materials exc ept woolens; students in 
the beginning can use pencil or chalk. When experienced in cutting 
your eye will be a sufficient guide. 

Underclothes are often made partly by machine and partly by 
l, the long seams and the seams requiring strength being sewed 
ichine, the tucks, edging and insertion sewed by hand. On fine, 
materials this is always to be preferred. 
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“PROPER PLACING OF 
SLEEVE IN ARMHOLE 
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Overhanding is Used to Sew Lace Edgings to Insertion, finished 
bands, and to apply lace insertions and edgings to selvedges. Sew 
from right to left and on the wrong side of the material, the needle 
pointing directly toward you in taking the stitches. Do not work 
with the material held over the forefinger, or it will pucker. Hold 
the material with the two edges to be overcast together evenly 
between the forefinger and fork of the thumb, keeping the material 
firm and straight with the thumb and fingers. 

A knot should never be used in fine sewing; allow the end of the 
thread to lie along the edges and sew it under with the first stitches. 
In using a new thread the ends of the two threads should lie along 
the top edge of the seam in the same direction. Catch the two ends 
down under a few overhand stitches. The stitches in overhanding 
should not be too close together or they will make a heavy seam like 
a ridge, whereas this stitch is used to obtain a flat, fine seam. Be 
careful, too, when overhanding selvedge edges to work as close to 
the edge as possible. The lace edging should be held to you in over- 
handing, holding it easily, but not full, 
for plain trimming, as in the first illus- 
tration below. In turning corners allow 
twice the width of the lace for making 
the turn, keeping the fullness close to 
the point of the corner. 


SHOULDER -SEAM 





A Whipped Hem is Used to sew lace 
to muslin or to beading. The stitch is 
called “whipping” and is used to sew 
laces or frills to sheer, fine materials, such 
as muslin, nets, laces, etc. In sewing 
lace to muslin the raw edge of the mate- 
rial is turned into a very small, fine roll 
between the forefinger and thumb of the 
left hand, the material first being cut 
straight. To insure this on ruffles of fine materials for underclothes 
draw a thread, first tearing the material in straight lengths. Roll 
the edge to be whipped toward you, with the lace held easily on the 
other side; the edge is rolled an inch or so at a time while whipping. 
Fasten the thread with an overstitched end. In cutting strips of 
beading, to be placed between rows of lace, allow enough of the plain 
muslin on each side of the beading to roll and sew to the lace. The 
whipping stitch is very much the same as overhanding. Begin by 
inserting the needle under the roll on the wrong side with a long, 
slanting stitch; bring the needle out straight toward you, just under 
the edge of the roll, as in the illustration, then through from the 
right side under the roll to the wrong side with a short, slanting stitch. 
This brings the long stitch over the roll which joins the lace and mate- 
rial. The stitches should not be caught through the rolled edge but 
just beneath it. The lace may be gathered on its own thread at the 
top edge as you proceed with the whipping, or it may be run with a 
gathering string before whipping it to the rolled edge. Gather up 
the lace on the thread every couple of inches while rolling and whip- 
ping the edge. Do not use too long a thread as it is more difficult 
to handle than one of medium length. 

Ruffles and frills of materials finished with a whipped hem—without 
lace—are often used as a simple, practical trimming for home-made 
underclothes. Frills of net for trimming net and lace gowns and blouses 
or for neck ruches are pretty finished with a whipped hem, using a 
colored or black silk thread in sewing. The thread should be rather 
heavy, number “D,” or of mercerized silk. 


RIGHT SIDE 


PLACING OF GATHERS, 
AT EACH SIDE 
OF SHOULDER-SEAM 





Beading or Jacob’s Ladder is useful in many ways in all kinds of 
white sewing—in underclothes, children’s clothes, wash gowns, shirt- 
waists and blouses. The narrower widths are used as seam beading; 
the wider one as insertion between tucks and also to run ribbon in 
underclothes. Beading when put on by machine is sewed with a 
French seam, as, for instance, in making a hem on a child’s dress, or 
in finishing the wristband of an 
infant’s gown. Sleeves in nightgowns, 
such as the model garment we have 
just finished, may be sewed into the 
armhole with seam beading, also 
| ) making a French seam. The first of 

the lower three illustrations on the 
left shows both the right and wrong 
ne se side of the seam. Fine underclothes 


LACE WHIPPED TO MATERIAL, 


4 have all seams joined in this way 
ta! ~ | either by hand or by machine. In 
si ) joining seams the beading may be 
| sewed in by machine, but when used 


more as a trimming it is nicer if 
sewed by hand. The strongest way 
to sew it by hand is to leave a tiny 
margin of material each side of the 
beading. Roll the edge of the mate- 
rial and the edge of the muslin strip of the beading and overhand 
together as in the middle illustration in the lower group. This 
is really very durable if the stitches are close together and even. 
If they are not, however, any strain will pull them apart, and it is 
difficult to mend the rip satisfactorily. In very fine sewing on sheer 
materials the muslin is cut off close to the beading, and the edge of 
the material is rolled and whipped to the embroidered edge of the 
beading as shown in the last illustration. This, perhaps, is one of the 
prettiest trimmings for baby clothes, as it is extremely simple, and 
yet it gives a laciness which is appropriate for these tiny garments. 


MATERIAL ROLLED AND 
WHIPPED TO EMBROIDERED 
EDGE OF BEADING 


In All Handwork of This Kind skill can be gained only by 
practice. It is important, however, to be most particular about the 
way you hold your work—as there is always a good reason for the 
right way—and in the selection of the proper needles and threads. 
You cannot expect to make neat, almost invisible stitches if you use 
a coarse needle and thread, so take care to select those in keeping 
with the material. Even in basting, the quality of the thread should 
be considered, for although the threads are to be removed, if they 
are too coarse for the material they will mark it unnecessarily. 

In working with lace and insertion remember that there is a thread 
running through the straight edge of lace edging and through both 
edges of insertion which may be pulled up to gather it. This being 
a part of the lace itself it not only saves gathering, but also makes 
daintier work than the use of an extra thread. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamptd and self-addressed envelope. 
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Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, 
and with our stamped 
articles and simple in- 
structions, materials 
costing only a trifle can 
quickly be worked up 
into articles worth 
many dollars. 





Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 package Polishing 
Powder, 1 package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
rial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00— 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 
ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG L64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, Ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Barnaby Fancy Tropical Sutting | 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


q The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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<) Male yo} 
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POGGON Gass 
contribute wonder- Pj 
fully to the air of 2 g, 
restfulness and 
comfort in your 
sleeping room. ‘Their snow-white Li 
freshness lends an appearance of luxury , | 
to the surroundings. 

Then they launder so perfectly — never 
discolor or lose their smoothness, and 
they’re most economical because they 
last longer than other sheetings. 
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Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases come either 
made up or ready to make. Simply be sure 
that the Pequot trade-mark is on them. 


Our booklet will aid you to make 
your bed more inviting. 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Parker, Wilder & Co,, New York and Boston 
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sit Sp HERE IS THE PERFECT | 
Las DRESS FORM—AT LAST 


EerN , 
x, x) i. Adjustable Dress 
Aa = Lf ) ; ; 
sO oan bs ) orm is the best. 





) wy You willask, ‘* Why ?” 
I 4 by’ What special feature does it 
Ht possess over all other Dress Forms that 
i . entitle the Acme to be called the best? 
ty \ Because it possesses every 


J feature that could be thought 
, of in a Dress Form. 

By a twist of the wrist, the three 
little wheels, which are located at the 
top of the form, AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS itself to any desired shape, 
Style or size, and there is no woman's 
figure that our Automatic Adjustable 
Form cannot adjust itself to. 

Write to-day for further particulars, 
illustrated catalogue and price-list, 
showing all styles and sizes of ‘‘Acme 
Dress Forms."’ 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 























Suite38,70 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 








100 $5.40 


Announcemen an ngraved. Including two sets of 
envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 


Style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 
































FREE 


Write For It 


We 

will send 

you free 
oe Se Choive of 
paid this beau- 

tifully stamped 5 new Designs 


and tinted 22-inch Colonial Art Cloth Centerpiece, 


Carnations, Poppies, American Beauty Roses, 
iolets or Daisies 
with Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to embroider it — 
if you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Old 
English Lace, 3'4 in. deep, Ecru color and 4 Skeins Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim and start embroidery on 
the Centerpiece. This is the biggest we have ever made. 
The Lace alone is worth more than we ask for the entire Outfit. 





Write today—enclosing 30 cents 
stamps or coin, and state design wanted 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Clerk 1761, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















BECOME A NURSE 


If you have the 
natural attributes of 
a good nurse we 
will undertake to 
teach you to earn 
$10 to $25 a week, 
as thousands of our 
graduatesare doing. 


Unusual Offer 
We grant every stu- 
dent two _ months’ 
probationary or trial 
study—this costs you 
nothing if dissatis- 
fied. 














Let us submit to 
you our plan. 

Send to-day for our 
gth annual §6-page Blue 
Book, explaining our 
Miss Lois M.Miller,asuccessfui Method, with stories of 
graduate, of St. Foseph, Mich. successful nurses. 


© The Chautauqua © 
School of Nursing 


315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 
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triangle 
Stitches can’t 
slip or twist. 
Seams and 
plackets held 


firm and close 
when you use 


Peet’s 


Patent 
Invisible 


Eyes 


Superior to silk loops or any other eyes. 
Never wear out, nor rust. 

All stores or by mail. In envelopes only; 
never sold on cards. Black or white eyes 5c; 
spring hooks and eyes 10c. 


PEET BROS. Dept. I, Philadelphia 














SEND NO MONEY__ 2% oz. 22 inch $140 
We trust you 12 days Short Stem Switch _ 
Just send a lock of your hair and we will mail you this switch, an 
exact match, on approval—full 24 oz., 22 inch length, with extra 
short stem, made of fine quality human hair. On examination, if you 
find ita wonderful bargain and worth double, send us $1.40 in 12 
days, or sell 3 switches and get your 
switch Free. Enclose 5c for postage. 
Blonde, Drab and Gray shades cost a 
little more. The $10,000 Della Carson 
Beauty Book and big illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of Hair Goods, 
Free on request. 
CONNEY BROTHERS, Dept. A 257 
1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


















are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants 
mailed to any point in United States. Safe arrival 


for 1910—the leading rose catalogue of America. 
118 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tellshow to grow them and all other de- 
sirable flowers. We also sell the best flower and 
vegetable seeds. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 


AGENTS DRESS GOODS MAKE 
cannes os Sener, Easy GooD 
work. Finelineothan erchiets,etc. 

CREDIT Free samples. Stamp brings particulars. MONEY 

PREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Dept. 50. 








Write Today 


guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. Write for | 


Dingee Guide to Rose Culture | 
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MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will 
be answered on this page. Correspondents 
should use their full names and addresses. Mrs. 
Ralston will reply toinquiries by mail if astamped, 
self-addressed envelope is inclosed, 
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Pattern for Baby’s Drawers 


Younc MorTHER. Yes, we have a very good 
pattern for your baby’s first drawers: it is in 
one piece, with the straight edge laid to a length- 
wise fold of the material which brings a crosswise 
fold at the crotch. Patterns (No. 4942) come in 
three sizes: 1, 2 and 4 years. Any Size requires 
three-quarters of a yard of 27-inch material with- 
out nap. Price ten cents. 


Child’s Petticoat to Wear With Russian Dress 


Mary Y. Longcloth is the best material 
to use for your little sister’s petticoats. The 
petticoats with a plain-gored upper part length- 
ened with a gathered flounce are more practical 
to wear with the long bodice and plain Russian 
dresses than are the full gathered skirts. A good 
pattern in this style (No. 4944), including a 
waist body, comes in six sizes: 2 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires two yards and _ three- 
eighths of 36-inch material without nap. Price 
fifteen cents. 


Re-Cutting a Seven-Gored Skirt Into a Coat 


Dora. We have a pattern for a very attract- 
ive military coat which you can easily cut out 
of your old seven-gored skirt of navy-blue serge. 
The braid trimming may match the color of your 
serge, or if you choose black braid and buttons 
they will make a pretty contrast with your 
material. Patterns (No. 4062) come in seven 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. The price 
is fifteen cents. Such a coat will look well with 
a plain-gored skirt. 


Evening Frock for a Young Girl 


FiorA. Your new frock will be charming 
made by our Pattern No. 4683, and soft mar- 
quisette is just the material for it. This pattern 
costs fifteen cents and comes in four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. The corded shirrings form 
the attractive trimming which is economical and 
easily made. Use cable cord in a medium size. 
Fold the material over the cord and sew just 
below it through the fold of goods with fine 
running stitches. This dress will remain in good 
style for some time. 


Where is the New Waist-Line? 


KATHLEEN W. You are quite correct in your 
surmise that the natural waist-line is the one 
approved by the fashion at this time, the short 
waists being rather out of style. Your last 
season’s Empire gown may have a new girdle- 
shaped, fitted piece just wide enough to reach to 
the real waist-line stitched on to the bodice. 
This made of silk or satin and matching the 
waist in color will make it up-to-date. Such a 
girdle may be finished with loops and sash ends 
or simply fastened at the back with a dainty 
rosette, as you find most becoming. 


Carriaze-Robe for Baby 


Mrs. W. P GREEN. White ciderdown of the 
double-faced variety will make an excellent 
carriage-robe for the cold weather. An attract- 
ive as well as comfortable size measures twenty- 
seven inches in width and from a yard and a half 
to two yards in length. Bind the edges with 
heavy pale blue or pink satin ribbon four inches 
wide. Slipstitch this binding to the eiderdown 
on each side of the cover and finish it with a 
large bow placed above the center, fastening the 
loops and ends to the robe with featherstitching 
worked in the color. 


Perspiration Stains on Silk 


CORRESPONDENT. It is very hard indeed to 
remove perspiration stains satisfactorily, but I 
would advise you to try sponging the spots on 
your white satin blouse with peroxide of hydro- 
gen. This chemical should not be used on the 
colored silk, as it would fade it. Try sponging 
the latter with equal parts of alcohol and chlo- 
roform to which there have been added a few 
drops of ammonia. It is always best to experi- 
ment on a small piece of the material before 
touching the garment. 


New Maternity Coat 


D. R. F. Your new coat may be made of 
black or ‘‘coaldust” gray broadcloth and fin- 
ished with a deepshawIl collar and cuffs of antique 
moiré silk. Our Pattern No. 4741 is cut on the 
new lines and will prove adaptable for maternity 
wear. The pattern is cut in four sizes—32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure—and costs fifteen 
cents. For cold weather, black lynx collar and 
cuffs would be a charming addition to sucha coat. 


Pai (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs mentioned above can be supplied on 
receipt oj the prices stated, post-jree. The amount 
oj material required jor the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj 
pattern, bust measure jor waists, and waist and 
ip measures for skirts, and age, breast measure 
and length oj back jor children’s patterns, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal for January 1910 




















TRADE 


An Exact Reproduction of 
the Fashionable Rough Silks 


35c per yard 


27 inches wide 


This wonderful fabric has been the sensation 
of the year, possessing as it does the bril- 
liancy, character and beauty of the richest 
rough silks at about one-quarter of their cost. 



















demand for a 
beautiful as the 


served. 


itself. 


yard. 


The excellence 


Before the cloth leaves the 


piece is rigidly inspected and those which 
particular are 
stamped with the word “Himalaya” on 
This word is your guar- 
Do not 
anything which may be represented 
as like “Himalaya,” or the same as 
may 
goods which are imperfect and re- 
jected as unworthy to be stamped 
“Himalaya,” or cheap imitations. 
the word ‘‘Himalaya” for yourself on 


are flawless in every 


the selvage. 
antee of perfection. 


“Himalaya.” Such fabrics 


the selvage. 


Ask for HIMALAYA CLOTH at the wash 


goods counter of your dealer. If 
his stock, write us giving his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
Bradford, Eng. 


725 Broadway, New York 


HIMALAYA CLOTH was developed after 


years of experiment in response to the 


have great durability, would not wear fuzzy 
and would stand all the tests of the laundry. 


Its success was as immediate as it was de- 
Nothing that can be said about 
HIMALAYA CLOTH, however, is so 
convincing as an inspection of the cloth 
Then it will be evident that it 

is no over-statement to say that an expert 
can hardly distinguish between ‘Himalaya’ 
and silks that cost $1.00 to $1.50 per 
It is ideal for Suits, Coats, Evening 
and Automobile Wraps, Shirt Waists, 
Children’s Dresses and for every purpose 
where real silk is desirable. 


due to three things: the peculiar character of 
the rough yarns, the care used in weav- 
ing, and the perfect 
finish which insures the 
permanent brilliancy. 
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TUE GASOnS 
ARE GOOD SOAPS 


Fairy Soap looks and 

is whiter than anyother 

soap; moreover, it will 
retain its whiteness long 
afterotherso-calledwhite 


soaps have turned yellow. 


airy Soap is made from 
edible products,and hasa 
clean, delicate, refreshing 
smell; many other soaps 
havea strong, greasy,soapy 


and, oft-times, rancid 





ode T. 


Kary Soap is the best soap 
you can buy for the toilet 
and bath—no matter 
what you pay. Yet its price 


is but 5 cents. 


Order lairy Soap—the 
handy, floating, oval cake 
—today, and learn by use 


whyit is the soap of soaps. 


Fairy Soap was granted 
highest possible awards at 
both St. 
land Expositions. 


Louis and Port- 


“ Have you a little ‘Fairy’ 
in your home ?” 







Fairy Soap 


Gold Dust 


Several so-called *‘wash- 
ing powders’’ are only 
sal soda. You can buy 
sal soda at your grocer’s 
| under its real name for 
| much less than you can 
these powders. 

Others contain naphtha, 
ammonia or some other 
liquid cleanser which 
® evaporates the moment 
ie =6tthe powder is exposed to 
the air. 

i Gold Dust is a z7we wash- 
it ing powder. It 1s a mix- 
li ture of vegetable oil soap 
fh and purifying ingredients 
B which insure prompt and 

| = efficient cleansing action. 
B= It softens hard water, does 
ie = its work quickly and well, 
| and injures nothing. 
GOLD DUST will do 
more work and_ better 
B work than anyother wash- 
Me =ing powder on themarket. 
| 





Ht For washing dishes, scrub- 
bing cleaning 


woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 


floors, 


ware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath- 
room pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, 
washing clothes and mak- 


ing the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust 


Twins do your work” 
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Laundry Soap 


Most yellow soaps con- 

tain from 20 to 40 per 

cent rosin. Sunny Mon- 
day “(N.R.) is white, and 
contains not an ounce of 
rosin. Which would you 
prefer to use on your 
clothes—a soapcontaining 
about one-third rosin (a 
cheapening ingredient) or 
Sunny Monday “(N. R.) 
wherein the cheap rosin ele- 
ment isreplacedwithexpen- 
sive fats and vegetable oils. 


Sunny Monday “(N. R.) 
does the work with scarcely 
any rubbing and actually 
does double the work of any 
yellow rosin soap. Its dirt- 
starting quality is perma- 
until the 
worm to a wafer. 


nent and lasts 


cake is 


* N. R. means ‘‘No rosin.” 
Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap contains no rosin. 
Rosin cheapens soap but in- 


jures clothes. 


“Sunny Monday Bub- 
bles will wash away 
your troubles” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICAGO 


Sunny Monday’ 


































Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 
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